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This oollectioii of Coleridge's Works contains all the 
productions of this author that have appeared in England, 
with the exception of his newspaper articles, which have 
been recently republished under the title of Essays on his 
own Times* It has not been deemed advisable to include 
these in this series, on account of the ephemeral character 
of most of them, and because the author's social, political 
and ethical philosophy is much more folly and clearly 
presented in the ^lajf^ys of S%fi:Fnei^: : The English 
editions of several of .'£9 titeatis^ aie^ad^&mpanied with 
introductory and suppie&^eid^^ es6k|jrs by the editors, 
wfaidi have generally BoQi^'QQiiife^i.ljecause of their pre- 
vailing r^erence to topic^ ff^, ^ff^v^rsies of local and 
temporary interest. 

The purchaser of this edition, therefore, will, with the 
above-mentioned exception, possess the entire and wh 
dbridgei works of S. T. (Joleridge. 
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INTRODUCTORY ESSAY 



In presenting the public with a complete edition of the works 
of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, it seems proper to preface it with 
some remarks upon their general spirit and tendency. At first 
sight this may seem to be a superfluous attempt, because finom 
the Tery first appearance of this author befi>re the world, down 
to the present moment, he has been the subject of analysis and 
criticism, both ofiensiYe and defensive, to an extent unparalleled 
in the case of any other literary man, within the same length of 
time. Yet a second look will enable any one to see, that not* 
withstanding all this remark upon Coleridge, it is still difficult 
to form an estimate of his ndnd, and of his real worth as a 
Thinker. Critics themselves have been embarrassed by the re- 
maikahle universality of his genius, and the wonderful variety 
of his productions, and have generally confined themselves to one 
side of his mind, and one class of his works. The result is that 
one gift of the man has been esctolled to the depreciation of an- 
other. Those, and they are the great majority, who have been 
impressed by the rich and exhaustless Imagination of Coleridge, 
and by his contributions to the lighter and more beautiful forms 
of Literature, have lamented that so much of the power and 
vigor of his intellect, shoidd have been enlisted in Philosophy ; 
while the lesser number who have been stimulated and strength- 
ened by his prt^ound speculations, as they have been by no con- 
temporaneous English writer, have regretted that the poetic na- 
ture preventeJ^at singleness of aim and unity of pursuit, which 
might have lefl as the record of his life, a philosophic system, to 
be placed beside those of Plato and Kant. With the exception 
of the dear and masterly Essay, prefixed to his edition of the 
Aids to ReflecHan, by the late Dr. Marsh, whose premature 
decease, in the fiill vigor of his powen, and the full maturity of 
his i^JMwplinft and scholarship, is the greatest loss American 
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Pliiloeophy has yet been called to meet, we call to mind no thor- 
oughly elaborated, and truly profound estimate, of the philosophi- 
cal opinions of Coleridge. There are two reasons for this. In 
the first place, the speeulatiye opinions of Coleridge were a slow 
formation, and although they finally came to have a fixed and 
determined character, yet during the first half of his ^literary 
career, he was undoubtedly not clear in his own mind. The 
consequence therefore is, that the philosophy of Coleridge must 
be gathered firom his writings rather than quoted firom them, and 
hence the difEiculty for the critic, which does not exist in the in- 
stance of a rounded and finished treatise, to determine the real 
form and matter of his system. In the second place, the literary 
world has not been interested in the department of Philosophy. 
Those problems relating to the nature of man, the universe, and 
God, which in some ages of the world have swallowed up in their 
living vortex all the best thinking of the human mind, and which 
in reality have been the root whence have sprung all the loftiest 
growths of the human intellect, have been displaced by other 
and slighter themes, and hence the English Philosopher of this 
age has been a lonely and solitary thinker. There have been 
ages when the striking expression of Hazlitt, would apply with 
literal truth to the majority of the literary class : — " Sir, I am a 
metaphysician, and nothing makes an impression upon me but 
abstract ideas.** But the age in which one of the most subtile 
and profound of English minds made his appearance and cast his 
bread upon all waters, was the least abstract in its way of think- 
ing, the most concrete and outward in its method and tendency, 
of any. These two causes combined, will account, perhaps, for 
the fact that while the poetical and strictly literary productions of 
Coleridge have on the whole met with a genial reception and an 
appreciative criticism, his philpsophical and theological opinions 
have been at the best, imperfectly understood, and more often* 
much misunderstood and misrepresented. While therefore Cole- 
ridge has done more than any other man, with the exception of 
Wordsworth, to fbnn the poetic taste of the age a^d to impart 
style and tone to the rising generation of English Poets, and as a 
literary man lias done more by far than any other one, to revo- 
Intimiiie the oriticiim of the age— while in this way " he has 
been melted into the rising literatures of England and America*' 
— {loleridge as a Thinker has acoomplished far less. 
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And yet it !• ofcu belief, that in this latter duuracter — ^in the 
capacity of a Philosopher and Theologian — Coleridge is to exert 
his greatest and best influence. After his immediate influence 
upon Poetry and Belles Lettres shall have disappeared in that 
most vital and therefi>re most «>iifting of all processes-— the ever- 
evolving development of a natimial Literature — the direction and 
impulse which his speculative opinions have given to the English 
thinking of the nineteenth century, vnll for a long time to come, 
be as distinct and unmistakable as the Gulf-Stream in the Atlan- 
tic It is Ibr this reason that we shall, in this introductory essay, 
confine our remarks to the philosophical and theological opinions 
of Coleridge ; and it wUl be our aim, as flilly as our limits will 
pennit, to contemplate him as a Thinker, the main tendency of 
whose thinking is in the right direction, and the general spirit 
and influence of whose system is profound and salutary. It wiU 
be our object to justify to the general mind that respectful regard 
for Coleridge's philosophical and theological views, and that con- 
fidence in their general soundness, which is so marked a charac- 
teristic of that lesser but increasing public who have been swayed 
by him fi>r the last twenty years. In doing this, however, we 
mean not to appear as the mere passive recipient of his opinions, 
or as the blind fdherent of each and every one of them. How 
&r we are disposed to look upon Coleridge as an original thinker, 
in the sense in which the phrase is applied to the Platos and 
Aristodes, the Leibnitzes and Kants of the race, and to what ex- 
tent we think he may be regarded as the author of a system, and 
as the head of a school in Philosophy, will appear in the course 
of our remarks. 

And we would here in the outset direct attention to the man- 
ner in which the opinions of Coleridge originated. It is unfor- 
tonate that no biography at all worthy of the man is in exists 
enoe, his own most interesting but most firagmentary Biographia 
Luerarioy still being the best account of his intellectual and 
moral history yet given to the world. With the aid, however, to 
be derived firom the biographical materials now before the world, 
a careful study of his writings themselves will enable the discern- 
ing student, not only to gather the general system finally adopted, 
and to some extent developed, by Coleridge^ but also to trace the 
origin and growth of it. A fuU account, however, of the inward 
as wqQ as outward life of Coleridge, by a congenial mind, would 
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be, in many respects, the richest contribution to psychology that 
could be made. 

For the mental development of Coleridge was eminently an 
historic process. He did not, as do the majority of men, even 
literary men, begin with the same general system and method 
of thinking, with which he ended, but like the age in which he 
lived and upon which he impressed himself, he passed by a slow 
but most thorough process fipom a sensuous to a spiritual system 
of speculation. Bred up in the reigning empirical philosophy of 
the eighteenth century, it was only gradually, and as we think, 
through the intermediate stage of Pantheism, that he finally 
came out, in the maturity of his powers, upon the high ground of 
a rational and Christian Theism. In like manner, and parallel 
with this, he went through a great theological change. Begin- 
ning with the Socinianism, which, at the close of the last century, 
existed not merely in an independent and avowed form of dissent 
firom the Established Church of England, but also to some extent 
in the clergy of this church itself, Coleridge, partly firom the change 
in his philosophic views, and still more as we believe finom severe 
inward struggles, and a change in his own religious experience, 
in the end, embraced the Christian system with a depth and 
sincerity, a humility and docility of spirit rarely to be found in 
the history of philosophers and poets, of whom " few are called.*' 
And finally the same revolution, the same change for the better, 
and growth, appears in his political opinions. Embracing with 
" proud precijMtance of soul" the cause of a false freedom, he 
gradually moderated his views, grew conservative, and in the 
end settled down upon the principles of the majority of cultivated 
Englishmen, and rested in them. 

Now this peculiarity in the origin and formation of the system 
of opinions finally adopted by Coleridge, and by which he ought 
to be known, and will be known to posterity, deserves serious and 
candid attention for several reasons. In the first place, the stu- 
dent will thereby be saved firom the errors into which many indi- 
viduals, and to some extent the i^ itself, have fallen, of attributing 
to Coleridge, as the ultimate and fixed view of his mind, opinions 
which had but an early and transient existence in it, and which 
sustain about the same relation to his final system, that the pang 
and the throe do to the living birth. The question for the student 
in relation to Coleridge is not : — What did he believe and teach on 
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tluB point, and on that point, in the year 1800 — bnt what did he 
teach and believe in the fohiess of his development and in the 
matmity of his ripened reason. The question is not : — What can 
be logically deduced, and still less what can be twisted and tor- 
tnred, out of this or that passage. in his writings, but what is un- 
questionably the strong drift and general spirit of them as a 
whole. No writer more needs, or is more deserving of a gener- 
ous and large-minded criticism than this one. ^thout reserve 
he has communicated himself to the world, in all the phases of 
experience and varieties of opinion through which he passed — ^in 
aU his weaknesses and in aU his strength — and such an exposure 
as this, surely ought not to be subjected to the same remorseless 
inference as that to which we of right subject the single treatise 
on a single doctrine, of a mind made up. 

Again, this recognition of the manner in which the opinions of 
Coleridge were formed will, at the very same time that it opens 
the eye to all that is true and sound in them, also open it to 
whatever is defective or erroneous. How much there is of the 
latter is a point upon which each mind must judge for itself, and 
such freedom of judgment is one of the plainest lessons and most 
natural fruits of the general system contained in these volumes. 
Provided only the judgment be intelligent and free from bigotry, 
ve beUeve Coleridge will suffer no more than the finite human 
mind must sufier, when it allows itself to expatiate in all regions 
(if inquiry, and attempts to construct a system of universal knowl- 
ed^. If we remember the immense range of Coleridge's studies 
and the vastness of his schemes, and also remember that though 
he had not the constructive ability of an Aristotle or a Hegel, and 
did not fairly and frdly realize a single one of his many plans, he 
yet has left on record some expression of his mind, upon nearly 
or quite all the more serious and important subjects that come 
beibre the human understanding, we shall not be surprised to find 
K*me misconceptions and errors in his multifarious productions. 
But these mistakes and deficiencies themselves will be the most 
unerringly detected, and the most effectually guarded against, by 
faim who is able to view and criticize them from the very van- 
tage-ground itself, to which his mind has been lifted by the prin- 
ciples of the general system of Coleridge. Having made these 
" the fountain-light of all his day, the master-light of all his see- 
ing,'* the inquirer after truth will be able to detect the enors to 
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which the hmnan mind is always liaUe, and which in the present 
instance are, as we verily believe, the excrescences merely. 

But however it may have been with Coleridge himself, it is 
plain that this slow process of renunciation of erroneous systems 
and reception of more correct ones, is one of increased interest 
and worth for the inquirer. Like the Retractions of Augustine, 
the retractions of Coleridge, if we may call Xhem such, have a 
negative worth almost equal to that of the positive statements to 
which they lead. This rise of the mind through doubts and prej- 
udices to a higher and more rectified position — ^this nearing the 
centre of absolute truth, by these corrections — is always one of 
the most instructive passages in literary history. And especially 
is it so in the case of Coleridge. We see here one of the most 
capacious and powerfully-endowed minds of the race, after a slow 
and toilsome course, first through the less profound, and lastly 
through the most profound of the two erroneous systems of 
speculation, in which many of the most gified intellects, contem- 
poraneous with him, were caught and stopped, ultimately and 
with a deep and clear consciousness finding rest in Christianity 
as the eternal ground not only of life but also of truth, not only 
of religion but also of philosophy. Coleridge lived contempora- 
neously with that most wonderful, and for the speculating intel- 
lect most overmastering, of all mental processes, the pantheistic 
movement in the German mind. But while he was at one pe- 
riod of his life— the heyday of hope and aspiration — involved in 
it so fiir as to say that his head was with Spinoza, we find him 
freeing hixnself firom it at an afler-period when the whole con- 
tinental mind was drawn within reach of its tremendous sweep 
as within the circles of a maelstrom. He worked his way through 
and out of a system the most stupendous for its logical consist- 
ence, and the most fiiscinating for the imagination of any that 
the world has yet seen, and undoubtedly stablished and settled 
his own mind, whether he may have done the same for others 
or not, in the Christian Theism, at a time when the speculation 
and philosophizing of his day were fast departing from the centre 
of truth, and drawing nearly all the inquiring inteUect of Ger- 
many and France with them. During the last quarter of his 
life, as matter of &ct, Coleridge was the resort and the teacher 
for many minds who were seeking rest and finding none in 
the sphere of philosophy, and whether he relieved their doubta 
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•nd deured up their difficulties or not, no one of them ever aeems 
to have doubted that he was dear and settled in his own mind, 
and that though he might not succeed in refuting the positions 
of Atheism and Pantheism, he was himself impregnable to them. 
But there is reason to believe that many minds were strengthened 
md armed by him, and that the philosopny and theology of Eng- 
land is at Uiis very moment very difierent from what it would 
have been had the thinking of Coleridge not been working like 
leaven in it.* It is a remark of Goethe that our own faith is 
wonderfully increased on learning that another mind shares it 
with us ; and perhaps one of the strongest reasons (or a wavering 
soul, fiir believing in the highest truths of philosophy and religion, 
and ibr rejecting the skepticism of the human understanding, lies 
in such examples as that of Coleridge. His belief was not he- 
reditary and passive. He was not ignorant of the arguments and 
gigantic schemes which the speculative reason has constructed in 
opposition to the truth. He had painfully felt in his own being 
the difficulties and doubts to which man is liable, and to which 
the acutest intellects have too often succumbed. He had been 
over the whole ground from Pyrrho to Hegel, and after all his 
investigation saw his way clear into the region of Christian Rev- 
elation and rested there. Surely such an example is an argument 
and an authority £>r the doubting mind. All that Burkef says 
of the relation of the culture of Montesquieu to the Constitution of 
England, in that splendid passage, at once the most magnificent 
rhetoric and the strongest logic, applies with fuller and far deeper 
fiiioe, to the relation of an endowment, a discipline, and an ac* 
qmsition, like that of Coleridge, to Philosophy and Christianity. 

It is in reference to this historical formation and enunciation 
of the opinions of Coleridge that this, so far as we know, first 
eompl^ collection of his works finds its justification and rec- 
onunendation. It has been said in respect to the publication 
of such porticms of his writings as the Table Talk and the LU' 

* Ercn tbe reeent picture of Coleridge by Carlyle, iinooDscioiiBly betrays 
kb MOM of the superiority of this intellect, in reference to the deeper prob- 
laoi of maifs ezisteooe and destiny, while poor Sterling seems to have de- 
rired from the oraele at Highgate, most of that fittle fiuth in a personal 
Qod aod in man's freedom and immortalitj, which throws siidi a sadly- 
pkong air over his biography. 

t Appeal from the New to the Old Whigs, tub Jint, 
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erary Remains, that their extremely franrnentary character 
oufrht to exclude them from a permanent collection of a great 
writer's works, and that at least they should be subjected to a 
revision tliat would strike out the less important matter, the 
sometimes hastily conceived and rashly uttered remark. But in 
the liirht ol' what has been said, the value of every jot and tittle 
of what Coleridjie, and his friends, iur him, have ever printed, is 
clearly apparent. Nr»1 that every thinfr he has left on record has 
hi^*"!! intrinsic worth — not that every tliinii he hasMTitten can be 
rcLfarded as the pure ])ro(luct of his own brain — not that every 
tliinir contained in these vohnno is to be received as truth by the 
reader — hnt each and every tliiiiLr liere, has value and interest, 
if tor notliinir {.'Uq, as exliifiiliii^^ tlie course and develo])ment of 
his intelJect. in this rcierence the volumes containin<x the Table 
Talk \v\\y\ Lifcranj linmtu^s are of the hiirhest value not only 
l()r tlie wond(^ri"nl jjrcirnancy and suir^^estiveness of his remarks 
upon all tliinirs human or divine, but for the acquauitance they 
<rive the reader with the interior process and chanj;;e poing on 
within him. A careful ])erusal of these in connect ion wifh the 
(hifrs, throws irreat li«:lit Uj)on the history of Coleritlp:e's mind. 
Aside however froiri the value of these ])ro(luclions in this respect, 
they have trreat intrinsic wortli. Jk'sidcs the profound and pierc- 
inir «rlanccs into the hijrhest truths of metaj)hysical philosophy, 
scattered tlirou^'fiout the 7v//r/v//v/ Rcnmins, lunpiestionably the 
bust ])hiloso])liy of Art and ol Criticism, and the very best actual 
criticism upon the jrreat creative minds in Literature, that is ac- 
cessible to tlie merely English reader, are to be Ibuud in this 
same mi.^cellany. 

It is of course im[)ossible in an introductory e.ssay, to attempt 
a criticism in detail upon all the principal topics upon which 
Coleridire has philosophized, even if we were competent to the 
task, and we shall thereibre confine ourselves to a few points, 
which we think are deservinj^ of consideration, and which will 
tend to place their author in a just and fair lijjht as a thinker. 

1. And in the first place, we think this author is to be recom- 
mended and confided in, as the foremost and ablest English op- 
ponent of Pantheism. We do not speak of formal opposition to 
this, the most powerful and successful of all systems of false phi- 
losophy, for Coleridge has left on record no professed and finished 
refutation of Spinoza or JSchelling, but we allude to the whole 
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jiMR and stru c tum of the philosopli j wbieh he finally adopted 
and defi»ided, as in its own nature the most efiectnal preventive 
of the adoption of Pantheism, and the best positive remedy for it 
when adopted, to be £nmd ont of that country, which has 
fiunished both, the most virulent bane, and the most powerful 
antidote. The distinctiDns lying at the finmdation of his whole 
system, if recognized and received, render it impossible for the 
leeipie&t to be diverted from the true method of thinking, into 
cae so illegitimate and abnormal, as the pantheistic, to say noth- 
ing of thcdr incompatibility with the fundamental positions of 
Fuidieism. No ingenuity whatever, e. g. can amalgamate the 
doctrine of which Ck>leridge makes so much, of an essential dis- 
tinetion between Nature and Spirit, with the doctrine of the mfh 
UanUia una €t unioa. If the Natural is of one substance, and 
the Spiritual is of another — if thedistinction is not merely fon^al 
but substantial, and no possible heightening and clarification of 
the former can result in the latter — then there is a gulf between 
Nature and Spirit, between Matter and Mind, which can not be 
filled up. This distinction, moreover, not only permits, but natu- 
Tilly conducts to, the conceptions of an uncreated and a created 
cawnc e co n ceptionB which are precluded by the assumption, 
which the pantheist supposes he must make in order to introduce 
unity into the system of the universe, that there is ultimately 
only one substance, uncreated, infinite, and eternal. The very 
moment that the materialism, which is to be found in ideal Pan- 
theism notwithstanding its boast of spirituality, as really as in 
material Pantheism, is eliminated and refuted and precluded, by 
the reo^nition of a difierence in kivtd between Nature and Spirit, 
the inquirer is left alone with the self-determined, personal Spirit, 
the eontrary and antithesis of Nature and of "Matter, with its 
Beaaon and its Conscience, and thereafter may be safely left to 
answer the questions : — Is there an uncreated personal God ? am 
I a created and accountable being ? am I destined to a conscious 
imm or tality of existence ? But if tiiis distinction is denied, and 
Nature and Spirit, Matter and Mind, the World and God, are all 
one esBence and substance, and the distinctions denoted by these 
tesms are merely formal, subjective and phenomenal, then such 
questions as the above are absurd and impossible. 

We are aware that in tiiese pantheistio systems the terms, 
Nature and Spirit, the Woild and CM, are as freely employed as 
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in theisdc systeniB, and that in the last and most remarkable of 
them all, Fhiloeophy itself is divided into the Philosophy of Na- 
tnie and the Philosophy of Spirit. But on the hypothesis oi a 
one sole substance, the subject-matter of each must be one and 
the same, and the inquirer in the latter department is only inves- 
tigating a mere modification of the same thing which he has 
just investigated in the £)rmer. He has risen into no essentially 
higher sphere of being or of knowing, by passing firom the phi- 
losophy of Nature to that of Spirit, as he understands and em- 
ploys these terms, because he has not passed into any essentially 
difierent sphere. The vice of the whole system is in the &tal 
error — ^the pantheistic postulate— «t the outset. There is, and 
can be, but one substance, and notwithstanding all the modifica- 
tion it may undergo in infinite space and everlasting time, it re- 
mains but one substance still. But this vice is impossible in any 
system of philosophy or in any method of thinking, that starts 
with the fimdamental hypothesis of a difierence in kind between 
the substance of the Natural and the substance of the SpirituaJ, 
or between Matter and Mind.* 

Now the earnestness and force with which this distinction, so 
fundamental to Theism and preclusive of Pantheism, is insisted 
upon by Coleridge, particularly in the Aids to Reflection^ the 
most complete and selfeonaiBtent of his' strictly philosophic writ- 
ings, will strike every reflecting reader. It is not merely for- 
mally laid down, but it enters so thoroughly into his whole meth- 
od of philosophizing, that it can be eliminated £rom it only as 
oxygen can fit>m atmospheric air, by decomposition and destruc- 
tion. And especially are all pantheistic conceptions and tenden- 
cies excluded by the distinction in question, when it is fiirther 
considered that the constituent element in the Spiritual, is free- 
dom, as that of the Natural is necessity. In Nature, as distin- 
guished from Spirit, there is no absolute beginning, no first start, 
consequently no self-motion, and consequently no responsibility. 
Nature, says Coleridge, is an endless line, in constant and con- 
tinuous evolution. To be in the middle of an endless series, is the 
characteristic of a thing of Nature, says Jacobi,t between whose 

* We QM Msttcr in a somewhat looee way in this oonnection, m order to 
illuBtrate the strict use of the word Nature as the contrary of Spirit, and 
Boi becaoa e it ooatains all that is meant by Katore. 

t Werke^ Bd 8, a 401. Leipaio Sd 1818. 
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italcmeiils regaxding this general diBtmctioii, in the last part of 
hk Van GdiUichen JDingen, and those of Coleridge in the Aids, 
there is a striking coincidence. In the Spirit and the Spiritual 
reahn, on the contrary, this law, and process, of continuity, by 
which we are hurried back firom the efiect to its foregoing cause, 
and from this foregoing cause to its foregoing cause, and so 
badnsrard endlessly into an infinite inane, and can never reach 
a point where a morement has no antecedent, because it really 
begins^ by sei^moYement — that point where a responsilde move- 
ment is first found, and which is to be reached, not by a gradual 
iseent within the sphere of the Natural, to the highest degree 
of the same kind, but by a leap over the gulf which divides the 
two great domains firom each other — ^this law of continuous cause 
and efiect, we say, is excluded from the sphere of the Spiritual 
by virtue of its difiering in kind from the Natural ; by virtue of 
its being of another substance, and consequently, of having an 
eoentially difi»rent fimction and operation, from Natnre and 
Matter. It is true that we speak of a continuous evolution and 
development, and properly too, within the reahn of Spirit as well 
S8 of Natnre, but the continuity in this instance is not continuity 
without beginning and without ending, or the continuity of the 
law of cause and efiect which is the only law in the Natural 
world, but continuity that h^ a true beginning or first start, or 
the continuity of selfnletermination. Development in the Spirit- 
ual world — that of the human WiU for example-^begins with 
the creation of the Will, and proceeds freely and responsibly so 
long as the Will exists. The development or movement, in this 
instance, is not like that of a movement in Nature, a mere and 
puie efl^. K it were, a cause must be found for it antecedent 
to, and other than, it ; and this would bring the process out of 
the sphere of the Spiritual or s^moved, into the sphere of Na- 
ture, and make it a dependent unit in an. endless series of pro- 
ecMos, to the destruction of all responsibility. But we have no 
disposition to repeat what has been so clearly expressed by Cole- 
ndge on this pcant, and re-aflirmed and explained by Dr. Marsh 
in his preliminary Essay to the Aids, The distinction itself^ 
never more important than at this time when Naturalism is so 
n^ can not, after all, be taught in words, so well as it can be 
thought out It is a matter of direct perception, if perceived at 
lOf as must be the case with all a priori and fundamental pod- 
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tkns. Tlieeoiitndietion wMohclingB to the ideaof se(^mot^^ 
whioi we attempt to ezpien it througli the imperfect medium of 
langwHge u merely verbal, and will weigh nothing with the mind 
that has once seen the distinction. 

Now on the pantheistic system there is really nothing but 
Nature. The one Sahstanoe, of which all things are modifications 
and develc^ments, is nothing but a single infinite Nature. From 
eternity to eternity the process of emanation ^nd eTQlution goes 
on, and the result is, all that was, is, and is to come. Though 
the terms Qod and Man, Spirit and Nature, Mind and Matter, 
may be employed, yet the objects denoted by them are of one 
and the same substance, and therefore have tiie same p&nary 
attributes. The history of the umverse is the history of a angle 
Being, and of one, merely Natural, necessitated process, slowly 
and blindly eyolving fiom that dark ground of all eziBtenee, the 
one aboriginal snbstenoe. There is no creation out of nothing, 
ci a new and secondary substance, but merely the shaping of the 
eternal and only substance. There is, except in a phenomenal 
and scenic way, no finite being. The All is One and infinite. 
The self-consciousness of the finite subject which the pantheist 
recognizes does not help the matter. This consdousness itself 
is but a mockery, by which a modification of the one and only 
Being is made to suppose fer a little time that it has a truly in- 
dividual and responsible existence. The only reality on this 
scheme is a single universal Nature with its innumerable pro- 
cesses, and all the personal self-consciousness which is recogniased 
by it is a deceptire and transitory phenomenon, for the reascm, 
that there is, in an essence -vidiioh is not simply beneath and 
through all things, but IS all things, no basis for distinct person- 
ality, free self-determination and permanent self-consciouaneflB 
either in Qod or man. For there must be coherence between 
attributes and their substance, and it is absurd to endow with the 
attributes of fieedom and responsibility, a substance, or a subjec- 
tive modification of a substance, whose whole history is in &ct a 
necessitated and blind evolution. In order to an infinite Person- 
ality there must be an infinite personal Essence or Being. In 
order to finite Personality there must be a finite personal Essence 
or Being. And these two can not be or become one Essence or 
Being, without destroying the peculiar basb for ike peculiar con- 
jwnusneis belonging to each. PaatheiBn has, therefine, no right 
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to die teuBB of TheiBin, tot the simple leBBoa that the ohjects 
dmoted by them, axe not reeognized by it as metaphysically and 
Kkotifically real. Pantheian is but a Philoeophy of Nature, 
and as matter of &ct it has accomplished more, or rather has done 
feast injury to the cause of troth and trae philosophy, when, as 
ia the case of the earlier system of Schelling, it has been confined 
maialy to the sphere of Nature. It would be unjust to deny that 
the Pantheism of Schelling has done something toward destroy- 
ing the medianieal theory and view of Nature and Natural Sd- 
cace, while the fact that he proceeded no farther with it in its 
i^^ieatuNi to the Philosophy of Spirit and of Intelligence, and is 
anderstood to hare renounced it in his late attempt to construct 
a syrtem that will solve the problems of Intellectual and Spiritual 
existenee, seems to corroborate the position here taken, that Pan- 
theism can never at any time, or under any of its £}rms, rise out 
of the gphere of Nature, because it, in reaUty, recognizes the ex- 
irtenoe of nothing but Nature. 

It has been ass^led, we are aware, and perhaps it is stiU to 
nme extent believed, that the philosophy of Coleridge is itself 
to the charge of Pantheism. The warm admiration with 
he regarded SchelUng, and the reception at one time of 
Sdielling's doctrine of the original identity of Subject and Object, 
have given some ground for the assertion and belief We shall, 
tkeiefine, dwell briefly upon this point of Coleridge's relation to 
Sdielling, because while we are clear that the earlier system of 
diis philosopher, whatever his later system shall prove to be, is 
Bokhhig but Spinozism, we are equally dear that Coleridge freed 
lumself from it, as deddedly as he did from the mechanical phi- 
ksi^y of his yonthfrd days. 

After all the study and reflection which Coleridge expended 
upon the systems of speculation that sprang up in Germany after 
that of Kant, it is very evident that his closest and longest oon- 
tianed stody was applied to Kant himself. After all his wide 
rtndy of philosophy, ancient and modem, the two minds who did 
most toward the formation of Coleridge's philosophic opinions 
were Plato and Kant. From the Greek he derived the doctrine 
•f Ideas, and frdly sympathized with his warmly-glowing and 
poetic utterance of philosophic truths. From the Geiman he 
Mved the more strictly sdentifio part of his system — the funda- 
mental distinctions between the Undentanding and the Season 
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(with the suh-distinclioii of the? latter into Speculative and Prac- 
tical), and between Nature and JS])irit. With him also he sympa- 
thized in that deep conviction of the ahsokite nature and validity 
of tiie jrreat ideas of (rod. Freedom and Immortality — of the bind- 
nv\i (»])iigation of Conscience — and «renerally of the supremacy of 
the Moral and Practical over the ])urcly Speculative. Indeed any 
one who jroes to the study ot' Kant, aller havinj; made himself 
acijuainted with the writinirs of Colcnd«re. will be impressed by 
the spontaneous and vital concurrence of the latter with the Ibr- 
mer — the iicartiness and entireness with which the Enjrlishman 
enters into the nietho<l and system, of this, in many respects, 
greatest i)lii]osophcr of the modern world. For to say that Cole- 
rid«re was the oriL'"inator of the distinctions ahove-meutioned. in 
the sense tliat K.'iiit was, is to cl;iim lor him what will never be 
irranted by the scholar ; and on the other hand to sav that Cole- 
ridire was a mere vulirar phiiriary, coj)yiii;r for tln^ nu're sake of 
•rratifyinji vanity, is not to Lo tliouirht of i(>r a moment. The 
}jlairiary is always a copyist and never an imitator, to use a dis- 
tinction ot Kant.* also naturalized amonL^ us by Coleridije. There 
is no surer t<'st of })laL^iarism therelore than a (hy, mechanical, 
and dead method, by which the material han<ile<l becomes a mere 
cnj/f/f //lort'tiiw . But who would cliarire such a UK'thod upon 
Colcridue ? Whatever el.-e may lie laid to his charL'"e. there is no 
lack ol Hic, and life, too, that fU'uanizes and vitalizt»s. Much of 
that obscurity cliar«re(l uj)ou him is owiuL^ to an excess of life ; 
tlie warm stream irushes out with such el^ullienee that it can not 
be conlined to a cliannel. but sjireads out on all sides like an in- 
undation. Had there been le.>s ]»lay ot" living ]K»wer in his mind, 
h<* woiihl have l)een a more distinct thinker f()r the common 
mind, and as we believe, less ex])oscd to the charp^e of pla;iiari.sm. 
This power of sympathy with the trreat minds of the race in all 
departments of mental eii()rt — this opulence and exuberance of 
endowment, cou])lcd with an immen.^e rantre of readinjr and a 
broodini^ contemplation that instantaneously assimilated every 
thinjr brous-ht into his mind — put him intronscioush/^aiid in apite 
of }i'nns>lt\ into comnumication with all the best thinkiufr of the 
race ; mid hence it is, tluit while the bcLriuiier in philosojdiy finds 
the writinsrs of Coleridjre full to burst iii<i, with principles, and 
gerras of trutli, freshly j^resented and entirely new to him, his 

♦ Urtheilskruft, § 32. 
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ifter-Btudy of the great thiokeTB of ancient and of modem iimefl, 
compek him to deduct from Coleridge's merits on the score of 
abmlnte discovery and invention, though not an iota from them 
OQ the score of originality, in the sense of original treatment^ It 
is for this reason that the writings of this author are the very 
best preparatory exerdse for the student, hefore he launches out 
upon the " mighty and mooned sea" of general phUosophy. One 
who has thoroughly studied them, is well prepared to hegin his 
philosophical studies ; and, we may add, no one who has once 
mastered this author can possihly stop with him, hut is urged on 
to the study of the greatest and choicest philosophic systems them- 
lelves. 

But returning to the relation of Coleridge to Schelling, we think 
that it is very evident that his reception of the doctrine of the 
identity of Suljeet and Ohject, of which he gives an account in 
the Biographia Literaria, that is mainly a transfusion from Schel- 
Hng, was temporary. In the year 1834, we find him 'speaking 
thus of this account, " The metaphysical disquisition at the end 
of the first volume of the Biopraphia Literaria, is unformed and 
immature ; it contains the fragments of the truth, but it is not 
folly thought out."* This, taken in connection with the general 
drifi of Coleridge's annotations upon Schelling, contained in the 
latest edition of the Biographia Literuria,i we think is nearly 

• TafaU TUk, Works, YL p. 520. 

I At the cod of Schelliug^s Denkmal der Schri/t wm den gdUlieJUn JHngen^ 
Ae^ dcM Jaeobi, Coleridge has written : 

** Spite of all the saperior airs of the Naiur-Philonophiey I confess that in 
the perusal of Kant I breathe the air of good sense and logical unHerstaniiiDg 
vith the light of reason shining in it and through it : while in the Physics 
of ScheUing, I am amused with happy conjeetares, and in his Theology I am 
bevikkred hy positions which in their first sense are transcendental (iiber 
fik^eod), and in their literal sense scandalous." — Biog. Lit, Appen^ III. p. 709. 

P. M, and then pp. 69-62. " The Spinozum of Schelling's system first be- 
trtyB itself "—^fo^. Lit. Appendix, III. p. 707. 

** Strange that Fidite and Schelling both hold that the very object which 
it the eooditioo of self-consciousness, is nothing but the self itself by an act 
of free self-UmitatioD. 

* P.S. The above I wrote a year ago ; but the more I reflect, the more 
cvQrinced I am of the gross materialism which lies under the whole system.** 
•^Biog. IaL Appendix, IIL p. 701. 

lliis Ust is a note, it deserres to be noticed, upon Schelling's Btiefe uber 
I>ogmtdumu9 und Oritieiemus, or attack upon the Critical Philosophy ; and 
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equivalent to a difltinct verbal lenunciatioii of the theoiy in quea* 
tion. At any rate his rejection of the system of Spinoza is ex- 
pressed often and with emphasis in his 'writingB,* although in 
common with all who have made themselves acquainted with 
the works of this remarkable mind, he expresses himself in terms 
of the highest admiration, respecting the loftiness and grandeur 
of many of his sentiments and reflections, even on subjects per- 
taining to ethics and religion. But what is ScheUing's identity 
of Subject and Object in their ultimate ground, but the reappear- 
ance of the one Substance of Spinoza with its two modiflcations 
Thought and Extension ? The theory which teaches that the 
Subject contemplating and the Object contemplated are in reality 
but one substance, and that the consciousness we have of things 
without us " is not only coherent, but identical and one and the 
same thing, with our own immediate self-consciousness,"! plainly 
does not difler in matter, however it may in form, from the the- 
ory of the substantia una et unka. What is gained by saying 
that Spinoza started with an unthinking substance, but that the 
system of Identity starts with a thinking subject,!: when the posi- 
tion that One is AU^ and All is One, is the fundamental postulate 
of both systems alike ? This position, common to both, renders 
both systems alike pantheistic, because it precludes that duality 
— that diflTerence in substance between God and the World, and 
that distinction between an uncreated and a created Essence or 
Being — ^which must be recognized by a truly theistic philosophy. 
The only difierenoe between the two systems is adjective : Spino- 
zism being material, and the system of Identity ideal, Pantheism. 
If the postulate in question were limited in its application to the 
sphere of the finite alone, there might be a shadow of reason fer 
saying that the doctrine of Identity does not annihilate the Deity, 
as other than the World. If an identity of substance were affirmed 
only between the human mind and the created universe, a supra- 
mundane Deity, other than and above all this finite unity might 
still be affirmed without self-contradiction ; though even in this 

the esmestDess with whidi Ooleridge in these notes genenlly, aideB with 
thU latter Byatem, BhowB that neither his head nor his heart waa with the 
ayatem of Identity at the time he wrote theae annotationa. 

• Aida to Reflection, Worka, L p. 211. Ttibie Talk, Worka, YL pp. 801, 803 

t Bbg. lit diapter zii. 

t Hflgia'a Phinnnwpolfigie, a U. 
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^OB limited annihilation of the essential distmetion hetween 
li ttnre and Spirit would resolt in its univeTsal and absolute an- 
■ihilatifin, so soon as it became apparent that the finite Spirit 
though not of the mtme, is yet of dmiiar sabstance with the Infinite 
Spirit. But there is no limitation of this sort in the system, 
■other can there be, fi>r it is its boast that it reduces the All to 
a One. It is the uidvenai Subject and the univeruU Object be- 
tween which an identity of substance is afiirmed.* 

Bat we lay much stress upon the indirect evidence in the case. 
It is peileetly plain, as we have already remarked, that the phi* 
loBophy of Kant is the modem system with which Coleridge 
finally and most fuUy sympathized. If he is to be called after 
any one of the great foundcTS of philoeophical systems among the 
modems, Coleridge was a Kantean. Not that he pushed his 
inqmries no further than Kant had gone, fi>r there is abundant 
eridoioe on many a page of the Literary RemainSj that the high* 
est problems of Christianity, during the last period of his h£e, 
were themes ccmstantly present to his deep and brooding refieo- 
tioa, and that whatever it shall be found that he actually aocom- 
phriied, in the way of distinct statement, in the unfinished work 
which was to put the crown upon his literary life, he did satisfy 
his own mind upon these subjects, and was himself convinced of 
the absolute rationality of the highest mysteries of the Christian 
Faith. Tet the groundwork of all these processes — the psychol- 
ogy and metaphysics fipom which they all started — ^was unques- 
tianably the theistio niethod of Kant, and not the pantheistic 
metiiod of his sncoessoxs. Even supposing that Coleridge at one 
time may have gone so fiir as to regard tiie system of ScheUing, 
(with the still more remarkable one of Hegel, he does not seem 
to have been acquainted, for we do not recall any allusion to him 
tfaiooghout the whole of his works) as a positive and natural ad- 
Tanoe upon that of Kant, there is sufiicient reason for saying, 
tiiat he saw the error, and fell back upon the old position of Kant, 
as the fiurthest point yet reached in the line of a true philosophic 
progress, regarding the system^ that sprang up afterward as an 
iUegitimate progeny. And in so doing, he only exhibited in an 
individual, tiie very same process that has gone on, and is stiU 
going on in the Geimanic mind itself. There was a time, when 
even the serious theist was inclined to regard with fiivor at least, 
that wondrous evolution of the theoretic brain — the three systems 
• See Kog. Lit, Works, HI, pp. 270, 271 (Not*). 

VOL. I. B 
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<^ Fiehte, Schelling and Hegel — as a natural and nonnal develop- 
ment firom Kanteanism, and bo to regard the four systems as being 
in one and the same straight line of advance. It is true that at 
the very time when these later systems were rising into existence 
" like an exhalation," a man like Jaoobi was fomid, to protest 
against the deviation and error, and to proclaim, with a serious 
and deep-toned eloquence that will ever endear him and his opinions 
to every serious-minded scholar who feels that his own mental 
repose, with that of the reflecting mind generally, is bound up 
in the Ideas of Theism, that these later systems were not g^iuine 
offihoots firom Kant, but wild grafts into him. But at the time, 
the national mind was caught in the process, and it was not until 
the speculative enthusiasm had cooled down, and the utter bar- 
renness of this method of philosophizing, so far as all the deeper 
and more interesting problems of Philosophy and Rehgicni are 
concerned, had revealed itself, that men began to see that all the 
movement had been off and away from the line of true progress, 
and that the thinker who would make real advance, must jcin 
on where Kant, and not Hegel, left off. 

In thus siding ultimately with the Critical Philosophy rather 
than with the system of Identity that succeeded it, Coleridge had 
much in common with Jaoobi. Indeed it seems to us that (Speak- 
ing generally, Coleridge stands in nearly the same relation to 
Kngliwh Philosophy, that Jacobi does to that of Germany, and 
Pascal to that of France. Neither of these three remarkably 
rich and genial thinkers has left a strictly scientific and finished 
system of philosophy, but the ftmction of each was rather an 
awakening and suggestive one. The resemblance between Cole- 
ridge and Jacobi is very striking. Each has the same estimate 
of instinctive feelings, and the same religious sense of the pre- 
eminence of the Moral and Spiritual over the merely Intellectual 
and Speculative. Each clings, with the same firm and lofty 
spirit, to the Ideas of Theism, and plants himself with the same 
moral firmness, upon the imperative decisions of Conscience and 
the Moral Reason. But in no respect do they harmonize more 
than in their thorough rejection of the pantheistic view ofthings 
-—of that mere Naturalism which swallows up all personality, 
and thereby, all morality and religion. In reading Jacobins Von 
gdMkhen Dingm one is struck with the g^at similarity in con- 
ception, and often in statement, with remarks and trains of 
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m the Aid* to BeJUctUm. The coincidenee in this ease, 
ii m ^oy jdain to the reader, does not aiue, aa in the caae of 
Goknd^'a coincidenee with Schelling, from a pieYioos study and 
■aslcij of a pcedeoessor, bat from sustaining a sunilar relation 
t9 Kant, together with a deep sense of the vital importanoe and 
aibsointe tnith of Theism in philosophy. The coincidence in this 
case is not & mere genial reoeptioa, and fresh transfiuion, of the 
dieqght of another mind« bnt an independent and original shoot, 
in eommon with others, -from the one great stock, the general sys> 
Icm of TheisaL. Add to this, that both Coleridge and Jacobi 
weie ckae students of Plato, and by mental oonstitntion, were 
ahke predisposed to the monlding influence of this greatest phOo- 
aephic mind of the Pagan world, and we have still another ground 
and cause bi the resemblance between the two. 

Kow in this resemblance with Jacobi, we find still another in- 
direct proof of the position, that Coleridge's adoption of the sys- 
tem of Schelling was temporary, and that he returned, with still 
deeper faith and clearer insight, to the theistic system. For no 
nund of the age in which he lived, or of any age, was more 
decidedly and determinedly theistic, than Jacobi. His LeUen 
to Memddatokn upon the system of Spinoza, and stiU more, 
beeaose morB regularly constructed, his -treatise on Divine 
T^tMgs and their Revelation, are among the most genial cer- 
tainly, and we think amcMig the most impressive, and practically 
effisctive, of aU attacks upon the pantheiBtic Naturalism. We 
know that it was fashionable, especially when the hard logical 
piocjcssfcs of Hegelian ism were more influential and authoritative 
as models than they now are, to decry the method of ^^usobi as 
imsaentiflc, and to endeavor to weaken the force of his views, by 
the asseition, that his is the mere " philosophy of feding." But 
there is reason to believe, that this same thinker, though defi- 
cient as must be acknowledged in the logical and systematizing 
sbdity of Kant and Hegel, has done a giant's work, in aiding to 
bring the German mind back to the position of Theism in philos- 
ofhj. His influence, healthful and firuitfiil, is to be traced 
throogh the whole of the spiritual school of theologians. If there 
is any one of the many philosophers of Germany, who is re- 
garded with admiration and veneration by this class of reflecting 
men — a class which shares largely in the disposition of its great 
hnd Schkieimachar, to establish theology upon an independent 
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basis, and thereby diyorce it altogether firom phildaopby — it is 
Jacobi ; and this, principally on the ground of his earnest re- 
ligious abhorrence of that speculation of the mere understanding, 
which under the name of philosophy, has so invariably ended in 
the overthrow of the foundations of Ethics and Religion. 

We have dwelt the longer upon this point of Coleridge's rela- 
tion to Schelling, because we believe it to be the fact that the 
philosophic system which he finally adopted, and which is the 
prominent one in these volumes, is irreconcilable with the system 
of Identity, and if so, that it is of the highest importance that the 
fact be known and acknowledged. Moreover the establishment 
of the position we have taken, acquires some additional interest, 
in relation to the charge of plagiarism which has of late been 
frequently urged. This charge becomes of little importance, so far 
as the question of Coleridge's original power as a philosopher is 
concerned, so soon as it appears that this reception of the views 
of Schelling, was only one feature in the temporary pantheistic 
stage of his mental history, and of still less importance, when it 
is further considered, that Schelling himself is entitled to but 
small credit on the score of absolute invention ; — the philosophy 
of Spinoza being " the rock and the quarry," on and out of which 
the whole system of Identity was constructed. Indeed, in leaving 
this system, Coleridge has been imitated by Schelling himself, if, 
as there is reason to believe, the later system of this philosopher 
is a renunciation of his earlier, and not a mere development of 
it. How far either of these two minds possessed that highest, 
and most truly original, philosophic power — ^the power of forming 
an era i|^ the history of philosophy, by carrying the philosophic 
mind onward through another stadium in its normal course and 
development — ^remains yet to be seen. This point can not be 
settled until the publication of the Logosophia of Coleridge, and 
the recent system of Schelling. 

The influence, however, of this pantheistic system upon 
Coleridge, was for a time imdoubtedly great, harmonizing 
as it did with the imaginative side of his nature, and promis- 
ing, as it always has done, to reduce all knowledge to a unity — 
that promise always so impressive and fascinating for the hu< 
man intellect, and which moreover addresses, though in this in- 
stance by a false method, one of the necessary and organic 
wants of reason itself. Besides the disquisition in the Btographia 
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LUeraria, there are statements respecting the mntual relations 
of Nature and the Mind of man, and trains of reflection, here and 
thoe in these volumes,^ which spring, as it seems to us, from 
tike pantheistic intuition, and which, run out to their legitimate 
eonaequences, would end in a mere Naturalism, of which all 
Coleridge'B more matured, and more strictly scientific views are 
a profound and powoful refiitation, and against which, his own 
moral and spiritual consciousness, certainly for the last twenty 
years of his life, was one loud and solemn protest. 

In this connection, also, it may be proper to speak of the ob- 
jection made to the system of Kant himself, that it is essentially 
skeptical. This objection is founded upon the fact, that the Criti- 
cal philosophy denies the possibility, within a certain sphere, of 
an absolute knowledge on the part of the human mind, because 
its knowledge is conformed to forms and modes of cognition, that 
pertain to the human understanding, and are peculiar to it. The 
thing in itsdfiB not known, but only the thing as it appears to 
the finite intelligence. An absolute knowledge, true intrinsically, 
and irrespective of the subjective laws of human intelligence, is 
therefore impoesible within this sphere. 

K this theory were to be extended over the whole domain of 
knowledge. Spiritual as well as Natural, it is plain that it would 
end in universal skepticism. If for instance the knowledge which 
the human mind ha£ of right and wrong, of its own freedom and 
inmiortality, of the divine attributes and the Dread One in whom 
they inhere, is no real and absolute knowledge, but is merely 
subjective, the fotmdations of all morals and religion would sink 
out of sight immediately, and the human mind would be afloat 
upon the sea of doubt, conjecture, and denial. This was the 
identical sfeepticiam against which Socrates and Plato waged such 
serious and successful war. But Kant, as it seems to us, by his 
distinction of the Speculative and Practical reason, intended to 
confine, and actually does confine, this doctrine of a subjective 
and conditional knowledge to the sphere of the Natural and the 
Sensuous. Within this sphere there is no absolute knowledge, for 
the good reason that there is no absolute object to be known. 
The abeolutely and necessarily true, is not within the domain of 
Nature, but above it altogether, in the domain of Spirit.f The 
* See EMRy« X. and XL of The Friend, Works, IL pp. 448-472. 
f See Cndworth's Immutable Morality, pauim. 
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things that are sensuous, are in continual flux, and even in re- 
gard to the immaterial principles heneath them, even in regard 
to the laws of Nature themselves, we can not conceive of their be- 
ing of such a necessary and immutable character, as we can not 
but conceive moral and spiritual realities to be. For they are 
creations, and as such, are only one, out of the infinitely various 
manners in which the divine Mind can express itself in a mate- 
rial universe. The whole domain of Nature and of Matter is it- 
self but a means to an end, and therefore can not, like the do- 
main of tlie Spiritual, which is an end, have absolute and necessary 
characteristics, and therefore can not be the object of an absolute 
knowledge. All this domain of the Conditional, therefore, legiti- 
mately comes before the Understanding, with its subjective forms 
of knowing. 

But there is another and a higher realm than that of Nature ; 
of another substance, and therefore not merely a higher develop- 
ment of the Natural. The moral and Spiritual world, as it is not 
subject, in its functions and operations, to the law of cause and 
effect, but is the sphere of freedom, so it is not cognizable under 
the forms of the Understanding, but by the direct intuitions of 
Reason. It is no mere afterthought therefore, as has been charged, 
but a most strictly philosophic procedure in the system of Kant, 
by which, after the whole domain of the Natural and the Condi- 
tional has been legitimately brought within the ken of the ration- 
alized Understanding, the domain of the Spiritual and the Abso- 
lute is assigned to a higher, even the very highest, faculty of the 
soul, as the proper organ and inlet of knowledge regarding it. It 
is because such an object of knowledge as God, e. g., can not be 
truly known, by being brought within the limitations of time and 
space, and under the categories of quantity, quality, ice. &c., that 
Kant affirmed the existence of a power in man, not hampered by 
these forms of the Understanding, through which by an act of 
direct spiritual contemplation, this highest of all objects is known. 
Not fully and completely known, as acme have falsely asserted 
that he taught, for the object in question is infinite, and reason in 
man is finite ; but truly and absolutely known so far as the 
cognition does extend. Kant never claimed, for the finite reason 
of man, that plenitude of knowledge, which belongs only to the 
infinite reason, but he did afi^rm, that so far as the reason in man 
does have any knowledge of Ood, and of i^iritual olgeota gener* 
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aOj, it hajB an abmlute and reliable knowledge. God is not thus, 
fiir one man's reason, and thus, for another man's, as a color is 
tbns, &T the sense of one man, and thus, for the sense of another ; 
but 80 far as His infinite iulness is known by the finite reason, it 
is known as it really is, and is therefore known in the same way 
by all rational beings, and is the same to all. The same is true 
of ail the ideas^and objects of the Spiritual, as distinguished from* 
the Natural world. In the former, the hxunan mind has an ab- 
solute, i. e. nnconditicnally true knowledge, so far as it has any 
at all (fi>r there may be no development of reason, and no use of 
the fiusolty at all), while in the latter, its knowledge is merely 
subjective and conditional. Hence the prominence, the suprem- 
acy, assigned in Kant's system to the Moral or Practical Reason. 
This is reason in its highest and substantive form, and no deci- 
lioiia of any other faculty of the human soul, have such absolute 
anthority as those of this fiiculty. It stands over against the 
moral and spiritual world, precisely as the five senses stand over 
against the world of sense, and there is the same immediateness 
of knowledge, in the one case, as in the other. In the phrase 
of Jaoobi, reason, i. e. the Moral Reason — is the serise for ^e 
supematoral,* and therefiire we have in fact the same kind of 
evideoee for the reality of spiritual objects, that we have for that 
of objects of sense— the evidence* of a sense ; the evidence of a 
direct intuition. 

Th^e is therefore no room for skepticism on this system within 
the only sphere in which the philosopher and the theologian have 
any viud interest in keeping it out — ^the sphere of the Moral and 
SpixitQal. However subjective and relative may be our knowl- 
edge of the Natural, coming to us as it does through the mechan- 
ism of the understanding, and shaped by it, into conformity with 
our sabjective structure, as creatures of sense and time, our 
knowledge of the sopematural, so far as we have any at aU, is 
absolute and nnoonditional. We may doubt in regard to the real 
natoie of matter, but we can not doubt in regard to the real na- 
ture of right and vrrong. We may grant that our knowledge of 
an objeet of sense is conditional, and not absolutely reliable, but 
we may not grant that our knowledge of a moral attribute of 
God, ia conditional and not absolutely reliable. The skepticism 
of the human mind, on this system, is confined to the lower and 

• Yon den gditili«hen Dingsn. Beilage A. 
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lem important sphere of Natme, while the " oonfidenoe erf* reason,** 
the faith that is insight, and the insight that is fidth— can exist 
only in relation to the Moral and Spiritual world ; only in relar 
tion to Moral and Spiritual objects. 

Kant's treatise on the Practical Beaaon therefine, though fiom 
the very nature of the subject — (it being that Beason which is 
freest firom the complexity of logical fi)rms — ) ndt so artificially 
constructed as that upon the Theoretic Beason, and seemingly oc- 
cupying a humbler place in his general system, should be re- 
garded as the sincere and serious expression of his real views 
upon the highest form of reason, and upon the very highest themes 
of reflection. Certainly no one can peruse those lofty and enno- 
bling enunciations, respecting the great practical ideas, of Qod, 
Freedom, and Immortality, and those grand and sweUing senti- 
ments, regarding the nature of duty and the moral law, that are 
contained in this treatise, without a deep conviction that this 
part of Kant's system, was by no means an afterthought, or con- 
trivance to save himself from universal skepticism. If the cold 
and passionless intellect of the sage of Konigsberg ever rises into 
the sphere of feeling, and ever exhibits any thing of that real en- 
thusiasm, by which a living knowledge is always accompanied 
and manifested, it is in this, the most practical and serious-toned 
of all his productions. And if it is objected, as it has been, that 
this knowledge of the Spiritual is rather a belief, than a knowl- 
edge, and that the function of this so-called Practical Beason, is 
that of feeling, rather than scientific cognition, the objection must 
be acknowledged to have force, provided that that only is scien- 
tific, which is the result of logical deductions, and that alone is 
knowledge, which comes mediately into the mind by processes of 
comparison and generalization. But on the other hand, if it is 
proper to call that, knowledge, which by virtue of its immediate- 
ness in the rational consciousness, is a most original and intimate 
union of both knowing and feeling, of both reason and faith, of 
both the scientific and the moral, then the knowledge in question 
is the absolutely highest of all, for it contains the elements of 
both varieties of knowing, and is the most essentially scientific 
of all, because, in the form of first principles, it lies at the foun- 
dation of all the processes of logic, and all the structures of 
■eienoe. 

But whatever may have been the relative position of the Prao> 
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tieal Heaaon and its oorrespandent Ideas, in the general Bystem of 
Kant, or in Kant's own mind, no reader of Coleridge can doubt 
that for him, and his system, this form of Reason and these 
Ideas are paramount. Coleridge had an interest in developing 
this part of philosophy, and establishing an absolute validity for 
the decisions of the moral Reason and Conscience, superadded to 
that which actuated Rant. The former had received into his 
soul the pecidiar doctrines of Christianity, while the latter, bo far 
as we have had the means of judging, stood upon the position 
of the serious-minded Deist, and was impelled to the defence of 
the fi>undations of Ethics and Natural Religion, by no other 
motives than such as actuated minds hke the Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius and Lord Herbert of Cherbury. Coleridge had more 
than a merely moral interest in saving the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Ethics and Religion from an all-destroying Skepticism, 
or an all-absorbing Naturalism, in philosophy. And hence the 
positiveness and in the be^ sense of the word, the dogmatism, 
with which he iterates and reiterates his affirmation that " re- 
ligion as both the comer-stone and the key-stone of morality, 
must have a moral origin : so far at least, that the evidence of 
its doctrines can not, like the truths of abstract science, be wholly 
independent of the TFtZ/."* 

Now as the defender and interpreter of this decidedly and 
profoundly theistio system a£ philosophy, we regard the works 
of Coleridge as of great and growing worth, in the present state 
of the educated and thinking world. It is not to be diitguised 
that Pantheism is the most formidable opponent which truth has 
to encounter in the cultivated and reflecting classes. We do not 
here allude to the fonnal reception and logical defence of the 
sjrstem, BO much as to that pantheistic way of thinking, which 
is luconscionsiy stealing into the lighter and more imaginative 
species of modem literature, and firom them is passing over into 
the principles and opinions of men at large. This popularized 
Naturalism — ^thii Naturalism of polite literature and of literary 
society — is seen in the lack of that depth and strength of tone, 
and that heartiness and robustness of temper, which charao- 
terize a mind into whioh the personality of God, and the re- 
sponsibility of man, out sharply, and which does not cowardly 
shrink from a severe and salutary moral consoiousQesB. There 

• Biographia litoraria, Works, lU p 297. 
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18 no remedy for this error of the brain and of the heart, but in 
that resolute and positive affirmation (worthy of the name of 
Virtue whererer found) of the existence of a distinction in 
essence, between the Natural and the Spiritual, with its implica- 
tion of a Supreme and Infinite Spirit, the first cause and last 
end of both the finitely Spiritual, and the Natural. For all 
philosophy, false as well as true, must begin with an affirmation 
— a postulate upon which all else rests, and which is itself un- 
susceptible of proof, because it is the ground of proof for all 
other affirmations. Pantheism itself starts in Dogmatism — starts 
with postulating, not proving, the existence of its one only Sub- 
stance. It has an interest in so doing. The evidence of this its 
so-called first truth " is not altogether independent of the WiUy 
Here too, the voluntary and the theoretic, the practical and the 
speculative, are, though illegitimately, in one act of the under- 
standing. In respect therefore to the logical necessity — ^the com- 
pulsory necessity — of its first positidli, we see not the advantage 
which it boasts of having, over a Theism which does not pretend 
to reject all aid fix>m the moral side of the human soul, or to 
regard all evidence as not truly scientific and absolute, which is 
not of the nature of mathematical. Since, then, there must be 
a postulate to start firom, in either or any case, let the individual 
mind imitate that justifiable Positivity — that rational Dogmatism 
— of the general human mind (which the soundly philosophizing 
mind only repeats with a fiiller and distincter consciousness of 
the meaning and contents of the affirmation) by which the ab- 
solute existence of a personal supra-mundane God, is affirmed. 
This Being styles Himself the I AM — the self-affijrmed self-ex- 
istence ; and what is left for the human Reason but to imitate 
this positive afiHrmation, and steadfastly to assert that " HE IS, 
and is the rewarder of them that diligently seek him." 

In dnving the hesitating mind over its hesitancy, and urging 
it up to that moral resoluteness, which is at the same time the 
most rational freedom, wheroby it takes sides with the instincts 
of Reason and the ocmvictions of Conscience, rather than with the 
figments and fictions of the speculative Understanding and the 
immoral deductions from them, we regard these volumes of 
Coleridge to be of great worth. Apart from the infiuence of the 
example of this most learned and most" contemplative mind, the 
deamess and profundity with which the doctrines of Theism are 
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finimeiated, and their mutnal relation and dependence explained, 
is admirably fitted to propagate the living pxocesa of insifrht and 
of fiftith into the mind of the jitudent. For it is one great merit 
of this author, that when his views are once mastered, they be- 
oome inward and germinant. The consciousness of the teacher 
beoofli e s that of the pupil. ** Yon may," he says with peifect 
truth, " you may not understand my system, or any given part of 
it— 4>r by a deteimined act of wilfhlness, you may, even without 
perceiving a ray of light, reject it, in anger and disgust. But this 
I will say — that if you once master it, or any part of it, you can 
not hesitate to acknowledge it as the truth. You can not be 
skeptical about it.*'^ And we appeal with confidence to those 
who have had opportunities for observing, whether as matter of 
&ct those minds, and especially those young minds (ever most 
liable to be misled by the imposing pretensions of a fiilse and 
miscalled spiritualism in philosophy) who have once come fiiirly 
and continuously under the^influence of the opinions of Coleridge, 
have not been, not only shielded from error, but also, fortified in 
the truth. Are those who have been educated and trained in 
this general method of philosophiang, liable to be drawn aside 
from it ? Does not the method itself^ beget and nurture a deter- 
mined strength of philosophic character, which obstinately refiises 
to receive the brilliant and specious theories that are continually 
arising in the speculating world ? 

This self-conscious and determined iipirit in the recipient of the*' 
general system promulgated by Coleridge, springs naturally from 
its predominantly moral and practical character. The staple and 
staff of this philosophy, are the great moral Ideas, and the facul- 
ties of the human soul most honored and developed by it, are the 
moral Reason, the Conscience, and the Will. The purely specu- 
lative nuUeriU of philosophy, is made to hold its proper subordi- 
nate place, and the merely speculative and dialectic fiusulty, is 
also subordinated along with it By recognizing the absolute 
anthority of Conscience, not only within the domain of B«ligion 
bat also of Philosophy, and by affirming that the Will itself, 
being the inmost centre of the man, and ideally, conjoint and one 
with Reason, ought not to stand entirely aloof, while by a com- 
polaory logical process, the first truths of Philosophy and Religion 
are atten^»ted to be forced upon the mind, with the same passivity 

• Tabl« Talk, Worfa, VI. pp. 519. 620. 
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and indifierenoe, "with which its belief of abrtnet axiomi is 
necessUaied — hy regarding, in ahoit, the moiml Beuon and the 
Free-Will, in their living syntheoB, as the dominant fiumhy and 
seat of authority in the human soul, this system of philosophy 
not only secures a belief in the truths of Theism, but at the same 
time builds up and strengthens the human mind. Mental bdieC 
in this system, has the element of Will in it. The doctrine of the 
Divine ezietence e. g. is belieTed not nieiely passively and from 
the mere mechanic structure of the intellect, as the axiiMns of 
Geometry are, but to a certain extent by free self-determination. 
The individual believes in the eaaential difierenoe between Bight 
and Wrong, partly because he will believe it, and not because it 
is impossible to sophisticate himself into the disbelief of it. On 
this liieory man becomes responsible for his belief, even in respect 
to the first principles of Morals and Religion, and thus frels all 
the stimulation of a free and therefore hazardous position. 

And this brings us back again to the intensely theistic chaiao- 
ter of this philosophy. It is rooted and grounded in the Personal 
and the Spiritual, and not in the least in the Impersonal and the 
NatnraL Drawing in the outset, as we have remarked above, a 
distinct and broad line between these two realms, it keeps them 
apart from each other, by affirming a difierence in eswnce, and 
■teadfitftly resists any, and every, attempt to amalgamate them 
into one sole substance. The doctrine of Creation, and not of 
emanation or of modification, is the doctrine by which it con* 
structs its theory of the Universe, and the doctrine of responsibia 
selMetermination and not of iireqMmsible natural development, 
is the doctrine by which it constructs its systems of Philoeophy 
and Beligion. 

2. In the second place, we think that this author is worthy of 
stody, ibr his general method of Thedogizing, and as an able 
defender and expounder of the doctrines of Christianity, on grounds 
of reason and philoeophy. 

In treating of this point, we shall be led to speak of Colendge» 
in his other principal character of a Theologian. In regard to 
his general merits nnder this head, there is, both in this country 
and in Great Britain, more difierenoe of opinion than in regard to 
his general merits as a Philosopher. We are inclined to the b»- 
HeC however, that there is a growing confidence in the substaa* 
tial oitfaodozy of bif theological opinions, and that it is coming'to 
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be the belief, even of those who do not sympathize with his phiL 
OBOfdiical opinions, and of cotine not, therefore, with his method 
of unfolding and defending the truths of Christianity, that the 
name of Coleridge deserves to be associated with those of the 
gnat Bng^ish Dirines of the seventeenth century, and that his 
views do not difier fundamentally from that body of Christian 
doctrine, which had its first systematio origin in the head and 
heart of Augustine. We are ourselves firm in the belief, that the 
theology of Coleridge, notwithstanding variations on some points, 
of which we shall speak hereafter, and which we are by no means 
disposed to regard as insignificant, is yet heartily and fiilly on the 
Angusdnian side of that controversy, which after all, makes up 
the pith and substance of dogmatic church history. Even in re- 
lation to the difi^rance between the Calvinistic and Arminian 
sehemes, — schemes which, though essentially the same with the 
Angnstinian and Pelagian, yet have a narrower sweep, and there- 
fane allow their adherents less latitude of movement,— even in 
leUtion to these two schemes, respecting which there is such a 
ihrinking in the EngUsh clergy, notwithstanding the strongly- 
pranonnced tone of the Thirty-nine Articles, firom a clear expres- 
acm of opinion, Coleridge has not hesitated to say, that " Calvin- 
ion (Archbishop Leighton's for example), compared with Jeremy 
Tayior's Amunianism, is as the lamb in the wolfs skin, to the 
wolf in the lamb'ii skin : the one is cruel in phrases, the other in 
the doctrine.'** 

If the reader will peruse the Confession of Faith drawn up by 
Coleridge, as far back as 1816,t he will find that he expresses 
his solemn belief in the Personality and Tri-unity of God, the firee 
and guilty Fall of man, the Redemption of man by the incarna- 
tion and death of the Son of God, and the Regeneration of the 
human soul by the Holy Spirit ; and if he will ftirther peruse the 
development of Coleridge's views, in the Aids to Reflectian 
especially, on these cardinal doctrines of Christianity, he will find 
that, with the exception of that part of the subject of Redemption 
technically denominated Justification, Coleridge did not shrink 
from the most thorough-going statements. No divine — ^not even 
Calvin himself— ever expressed himself more decidedly than this 
tnthor, m regard to such points as the Divinity of Christ, the 
depth and totality of man's apostasy, and the utter bondage and 
• lit Rem^ Works, V. pi 200. f '^^ I^«^ Works, V. p. 16. 
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helpleflsness of the fallen will : and the mere novice in theology 
knows that profound and thorough views of Sin, lie at the fomt 
dation of all depth, compreheiuuveneaB, and correctnefls, in a 
general theological system. 

It is rare, very rare, in the history of literature, to find a mind 
so deeply interested in the pursuits of Philosophy and Poetry as 
was that of Coleridge, at the same time deeply and increasingly 
interested in theological studies and speculations : and still more 
rare to find the Philosopher and the Poet so thoroughly committed 
to the distinguishing doctrines of the Scriptures. Compare 
Coleridge, for example, with his learned and ahle contemporary 
in Philosophy, Sir James Mackintosh, and observe the wide dif- 
ference between the two men, in respect to the relation of each 
to the so-called Evangelical system. Compare him again with hia 
contemporary and firiend, the poet Southey, and notice the same 
wide difierence, in the same respect. Neither Mackintosh nor 
Southey seem to have had that profound and living consciousnesa 
of the truth of such doctrines, as those of Sin and B^demption, 
which imparts so much of the theological character to Coleridge, 
and which would justify his being placed among the Divines of 
England, were not Theology, in this as in too many other in- 
stances, thrown into the shade by the less noble but more impoa^ 
ing departments of Philosophy and Poetry. He tells us that he 
was drawn off from Poetry by the study of Philosophy ; and the 
account we gather of his studies and reflections during the last 
quarter of his life, shows that he was drawn ofi^-Hso far as the 
nature of the case permits this — from Philosophy itself by Theol- 
ogy ; or rather that the one passed over into the other. 

Now it seems to us that this mind, having received such a 
profound discipline in Philosophy, and that too a spiritual and 
theistic Philosophy, and being led both by its original tendency 
and the operation of Divine Grace, to the study and defence of 
the truths of the Christian religion, on grounds of reason, is emi* 
nently fitted to be a guide and aid to reflection in this direction. 
We do not recommend Coleridge to the student as the author of 
a theological system, but rather as the defender and expounder 
of a general method of inquiry and reflection upon theological 
doctrines, in the highest degree finitful and sound. Indeed, wh&t 
we have said of Coleridge's lack of systematizing and constructive 
ability in the department of Philosophy, applies with still more 
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faee to him as a Theologian. The longest and moat continuona 
atatementa, that Coleridge has made upon the doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, are to he found in the Aids to Reflection, and yet the 
general character of this the most elahorate and raluahle of his 
^tMe productions, is aphoristic. The aphoristic method is ohvi- 
ously not the hest hy which to convey opinions upon so intrinsi- 
cally systematic and systematized themes as the doctrines of 
Christianity : much less therefore can this method he employed 
•aceessfully, in constructii^g a whole theological system. Still as 
an aid to reflection, as inducing a general style of thinking, and 
manner of unfolding and defending truth, this method has some 
decided advantages over that of the connected treatise. It allows 
of more mental freedom on the part of the pupil, and fosters orig- 
inal reflection more, thun a work finished in all its parts and de- 
tails. " For/' says Lord Bacon, " as young men, when they knit 
and shape perfectly, do seldom grow to a further stature, so 
knowledge, while it is in aphorisms and observations, it is in 
growth ; but when it is once comprehended in exact methods, it 
may perchance be further polished and illustrated, and accommo- 
dated for use and practice ; but it increaseth no more in bulk and 
substance."* 

We regard the general method of Theologizing induced by the 
leflectionB of Coleridge upon theological doctrines as eminently 
profound and comprehensive. It leads the student to prize first 
d all, depth, breadth, and certainty, in his own views, in this de- 
partment of knowledge. It does this by teaching as its first and 
great lesson, that '* the scheme of Christianity though not discov- 

* Adraooement of Leaming, Book L 

OooMoant with this are the following remarks of SekUiermacher : — 
Denn erinnert each nur, wie wenige von deoen, welche auf einem eigeaen 
Wege in das innre der Nator und des Geistes eingedrungen sind und deren 
gcgenseites YerhaltniBz und innere Harmonie in einem eigenen Lichte ange- 
■efaaot nnd dargestellt haben, wie dennoch nor wenige von ihnen gleich em 
System ihree Erkennens hiogestellt, sondem yielmehr fast alle in einer zarte- 
ren, soUte es aoch sein zerlu'echlicheren, Form ihre Entdeckknngen mitgeth- 
eilt haben. Und wenn Our dagegenauf die Systeme seht in alien Schulen ; wie 
oft diese nicht anders sind als der Sitz und die Pflanzstatte des todten 
Bochstabeoa, well namlich mit seltenen Ansnahmen, der selbstbildende 
Oeist der hdbea Betrachtung su fliichtig ist und an frei fiir die strengen 
Formen. Jteden Ueber die Reiigwn. ErtU JUde 
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erable by human reason, is yet in accordance with it,"* and that 
all reflection upon the truths of Scripture ought therefore to carry 
the mind down into deeper and deeper depths of its own being, 
and result in the most absolute and unassailable conviction that 
Divine Revelation is likewise Divine Reason. The influence of 
Coleridge's speculations is to produce and establish the belief 
that there is no inward and necessary contradiction between Faith 
and Reason, but that when both are traced to their ultimate and 
central unity, Faith, in the phrase of Heinroth,t will be seen to 
be undeveloped and uuconscious Reason, and Reason again, this 
same Faith, developed, self-conscious, and self-intelligent : in other 
words, that when the believer shall have been raised by the high- 
est grade of Christian consciousness to the highest grade of Chris- 
tian knowledge, he will see that the unquestioning and childlike 
docility with which he trusted and rested in the truths and mys- 
teries of Christianity, was the most rational of all mental acts, 
and the most philosophic of all mental processes. That this 
absolute consciousness can be perfectly reached, even by the 
most profi>und and holiest soul while in the flesh, we for one 
deny ; for the same reason that, within the sphere of life and 
practice, we deny the doctrine of spiritual perfection here on 
earth. But that this knowledge, this insight into the identity 
of the revelation of God, with the reason of God, is a reality, and 
may be striven after, and that in its perfect completeness it will 
be attained by the human spirit when it has ceased to see through 
a glass darkly, has been the steadfast belief of the holy and the 
wise, in all ages of the Christian church. There is a point, a 
final centre, where faith and insight meet, even in regard to the 
mysteries of Christianity, and to this point the earnest straining 
eye of Christian speculation, has in all ages steadily turned. This 
point is at once the mysterious power that attracts, and the goal 
where the whole mighty tendency is to come to a rest. Only on 
the hypothesis that the problem is not in its own nature absurd 
and insoluble, but that by a legitimate method, Christian Philos- 
ophy may draw nearer and nearer its solution, even here in space 
and time, can we account for the existence of a Christian Theol- 
ogy at all. How far Coleridge has contributed in the employ- 
ment of this method to the scientific statement and philosophical 
defence of the doctrines of Christianity, and generally what his 
• Biographia Lit«nria sub finsi f Anthropologic a 819. 
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pQsitiTe merits aie in respect to this relation of Philosophy to Rer- 
datMHi, is a question to which we would derote a short space. 

In respect to the doctrine of The JVinity, upon which his 
thoughts seem to have centered during his latter life, the position 
which he took, that this doctrine, though mysterious is yet rational, 
and is therefixre a legitimate object of inyestigation for a rational 
mind, at first sight seems to extend the sphere of Christian spec- 
ulation beyond its proper limits. For the last two centuries it 
has been customary among English and American theologians to 
leoeiTe the doctrine of the Trinity purely on the ground of its be- 
ing rerealed in Scripture, and attempts to establish its rationality 
and intrinsic necearity, have, in the nuun, been deprecated. It 
has not always been so. In some ages the doctrine of the Tri- 
nnity of the Divine Being, was the battle-ground of the church, and 
we are inclined to think that the Christian mind has never 
reached a deeper depth in metaphysical philosophy, than that to 
which it was compelled to sink, by the acute objections of Arian- 
isn and SabeUianism. Let any one thoughtfully peruse the creeds 
that had their origin in these controversies, and see with what 
masterly care and ability, the orthodox mind, in spite of all the 
imperfections of human language, strove to express the idea with 
which it was laboring, so as to avoid the Arian, the Sabellian 
and Tritheistic ideas of the Divine Nature, and then ask himself 
if there is not something of the mental, something of the national, 
in the doctrine of the Trinity, by virtue of which it becomes a 
legitimate olject of contemplation for the human mind, and to 
some extent a guide to its inquiry. How could a man like Athar 
nasius, lor example, contend so earnestly, and with such truth of 
counter-statement, against a false idea, imless he had the true 
Idea sranewhat clear in his own mind to contend far. And if it 
be said that this was derived from the bare letter of the Scrip- 
tures, and that the whole controversy between the contending 
parties hinged upon the citation of proof texts, the question 
arises : — how came Athanasins to see such a difierent truth in 
these texts from that which his opponents saw in them ? Sup- 
pose a transfer of consciousness — suppose that the inward convic- 
tions and notions, upon the subject of the Trinity, possessed by 
Arins, could have been carried over into the mind of Athanamus, 
would the letter of these proof-texts have contained the same 
ipirit or wift^ntng fer him, that they actually did ? For it must 
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be recollected that the Scriptiires do not ftunish ready-fonned, a 
Bystematic and scientific statement of the doctiine in question. 
How then came the orthodox mind to derive its own sharply-de- 
fined dogma from the Scriptures, and the hetorodox mind its own 
equally sharply-defined dogma fimm the very same Scriptures, un- 
less each brought an antecedent interpreting Idea into the con- 
troversy ? We do not by any means suppose that this orthodox 
Idea of the Trinity, sprang up in the orthodox mind at this par- 
ticular instant in the history of the church, and entirely inde- 
pendent of the Scriptures. It was a slow formation, and had 
come down fiiom the beginning, as the joint product of Scriptural 
teaching and rational reflection, but was brought out, by this 
controversy, into a greater clearness and fulness than it had ever 
before appeared in, outside of the circle of inspired minds. But 
that the doctrine of the Trinity was now an Idea in the mind 
of the church, and therefore contained a mental element by virtue 
of which, it was a legitimate object of rational contemplation, and 
not a mere letter upon the page of Scripture, is the point we 
wished to bring out. 

Now we think it a return to an older and better view of tlie 
subject, and not a mere novelty, that Coleridge was disposed to 
affirm, that whether it can be distinctly and fiiUy shown or not, 
the doctrine of the Trinity is a rational doctrine, and is not, theie- 
fore, a theme altogether forbidden to the theologian because it 
stands in no sort of relation to a human intelligence. We believe 
that the position, taken by him in common with the spiritual 
school of theologians in Germany, between whose general viewa 
in theology, and those of Coleridge there is much afiinity, that 
the doctrine of the Trinity contains the only adequate and final 
answer to the standing objection of Pantheism :— viz. that an In- 
finite Being can not be personal, because all personal self-con- 
sciousnesB implies limitation— is a valuable one for both Philoso- 
phy and Theology. It proposes a high aim for both of these 
sciences, and provided the investigation be conducted in the light 
of Scripture and of the Christian consciousness, and for the very 
purpose of destroying the pantheistic conception of the Deity, into 
which such abstruse and recondite speculation we'oonfess is very 
apt to run,* we have little fear, that the cause of true philosophy 
and religion will suffer horn the attempt. Whether the attempt 

* The Tnaitf of Hagd is so enmpla 
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be neeesBfiil or not, sorely it is IioiioEiiigDiTiiie Relation, and 
tfant body of systematic knowledge nHiich has sprung np out of 
it to affirm with Julias Mailer, that " tbe Cbnstian Beligioi as 
it lies in the New Testament, contains the fimdamental ekaMots 
of a perfect system of ]rfulooopfay in itself — that time can not be 
a jeal leeoneiliation between Philosophy and Chiistianity, if such 
reconciliation most come in from without, and that such a recon- 
ciliation is poanble only as it is merely an unfolding of that which 
is already contained l^ implication in Christianity : and hence 
that it most be possible to find, from the immediate contents of 
the Christian Religion, as its metaphysical complement^ yitimate 
and absolutely scientific statements relative to the existence of 
God and the worid, and their motual rdatic»s, in such way as 
that they shall of themselves constitute a system of ChrifRdan 
Phikeophy.*'* 

Furthennore, whether the attempt to construct the doctrine of 
the Trinity philosophically, sncceed or not, the mere recognition 
of the &ct that it is grounded in reason, and the necessity of the 
Divine Nature, cuts the root of the doctrine of a merely modal 
Trinity: a heresy which was revived by the contemplative 
Schleiermacher. If the doctrine of a Trinity has a rational ne- 
eesBity, t. e. a necessity in the Divine Essence itself-^ Grod, in 
order to he personal and sdZ-amscious, and not merely that He 
may manifest Himself^ must be Triune— then it fellows that a 
mere Trinity of manifestation, whatever it may do fer other be- 
ings than the Deity, leaves the Deity himself destitute of selfcon- 
sciouaieBB. The position of the Christian Theology is, that irre- 
spective of His manifestation in the unitene, antecedent to the 
Creation, and in t)ie solitude of ffis own eternity, God is person- 
ally sdfconscions and therefore Triune — absolutely sdfsufficient 
and therefore needing to undergo no process of development and 
manifestation, in order to absolute plenitude and perfection of 
exiBtenee. By affirming that the doctrine of the Trinity is an 
absi^uteiy rational and n ecessa ry tme, because the Trinity is 
grounded in the Divine Essence, ffie doctrine of a relative and 
modal Trinity is logically prednded. 

80 fer as concerns the speculations themselves, of Coleridge, 
upon this doctrine, he undoubtedly received the theological state- 
ment of it, oontained in the Nicene Creed, as the truth, and en* 

• Iiflhre vsn der 84iid% Bd i 8a 7. 8, ft. 
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deavored, firom this as a point of departure, to originate a oorre^ 
ponding philosophical determination of the doctrine. How much 
he has actuaUy contrihuted to the scientific solution of the prob- 
lem, each reader will decide for himself. We are free to say for 
ourselveSi that we think Coleridge committed an error in leaving 
the scheme of the Triad for that of the Tetrad, in his construction. 
The symbols of the Church, and the Christian mind, proceed 
upon the hypothesis of a simple Triad, which is eilso a Monad, 
and hence teach a Trinity ift Unity and a Unity in Trinity. Cole- 
ridge, on the other hand, proceeds upon the scheme of the Pagan 
Trinity, of which hints are to be found in Plato, and which can 
be traced back as far as Pythagoras — ^the scheme namely of a 
Monad logically anterior to, and other than, the Triad — of a 
Monad which originally is not a Triad, but becomes one— where- 
by four factors are introduced into the problem. The error in 
this scheme consists in this its assumption of an aboriginal Unity 
existing primarily by itself, and in the order of nature, before a 
Trinity-— of a ground for the Trinity, or, in Coleridge's phrase, a 
prothesis, which is not in its own nature either triune or penonal, 
but is merely the impersonal base firom which the Trinity proper 
is evolved. In this way, we think, a process of development is 
introduced into the Godhead which is incompatible with its im- 
mutable perfection, and with that golden position of the school- 
men that God is actus purissimus sine uUa potentialitate. 
There is no latency in the Divine Being. He is the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever. We think we see in this scheme of 
Coleridge, the influence of the pantheistic conception of potential- 
ity, instead of the thdistic conception of self-completeness, and 
that if he had taken ihe distinct and full personality of the finite 
spirit, as the image and likeness of the Infinite Personality, and 
having stead&stly contemplated the necessary conditions of self- 
consciousness in man, had merely freed them firom the limitations 
of the Finite— of time and degree— he would have been more 
successful, certainly more continuous and progressive. While we 
say this, however, we are hi from believing that Coleridge's 
practical faith as a Christian in the Trinity, was in the least af- 
fected by this tendency to modalism in his speculative construc- 
tion of the doctrine — a modalism, too,, which, as we have re- 
marked above, is logically, and ought actuaUy to have been, 
precluded by the position whibh he heartily adopted, of the in- 
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tzmaie ntiaiAlity and necessity of the doctrine. Few minds in 
the whole history of the Christian Church, as we helieve, have 
had mote awiiil and adoring views of the Triune God, or have 
bowed down in more absolute and lowly worship before the 
Father. Son, and Holy Ghost. 

The reflections of Coleridge upon the great and important 
doctrine of Sith we regard as of the highest worth both in a 
praetieal and speculative respect. Indeed a profound con- 
scioQsness of Sin in the heart, and a correspondingly profound 
thecHy of it in the head, are fundamental to all depth and 
aoondness of view in the general domain of Theology. Cole- 
ridge speaks in several places of his renunciation of Socinian- 
ism and reception of Trinitarianism as resulting from a change 
in his philosophical opipicms : of a Spiritual Philosophy as the 
means of bringing him to a Spiritual Religion. Without deny- 
ing the oo-operation of this influence, we are yet inclined to 
the belief, that in his case, as in that of Augustine and of men of 
a strongly contemplative bent, generally, the change from error 
to truth had its first and deepest source in that profound and bit- 
ter experi^ice of an evil nature, which every child of Adam must 
pass through before reaching peace of soul, and which more than 
any other experience, carries the mind down into the depths of 
both the nature of man and of God. The biographical materials 
for forming an estimate of the sjHrituality, and religious experi- 
flnoe, of Coleridge, are exceedingly meagre, but there is full reason 
for believing, firom the gushes of tender devotional feeling that 
burst up i^ntaneously, and with the utmost unconsciousness, on 
the slightest hint or occasion,* that a most profound Christian 
experience lay warm and tremulous under the whole of his cul- 
ture and character. We think we can see plainly in those most 
touching expressions of a sense of bondage which sometimes es- 
cape from him, that Coleridge in common with the wise and 
the holy of all ages, was slowly but triumphantly fighting through 
tbat great fight between the flesh and the spirit, which, far more 
than the richness of a merely human endowment, is the secret 
of that lofty and melancholy interest with which, even if person- 
ally unacquainted with the struggle, every truly noble and 
thooghtfiil mind, contemplates the lives of those elect spirits whom 
God's grace has chosen as its distinguished organs of manifesta- 

• See lUilelUk, Works, VI pp. 828 (Note), 827 (NoU),478 (Note), 627 ; 
■Mi lit Rem., Works, V. pm 1»-21, 868, 872, 290. 
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tion — that unearthly contest which, more than all else, is the 
eecret of that superior chaim, which sets the Confessions of 
Augustine as high above the Confessions of Roussean, as the 
heavens are above the earth. In this connection we believe that 
the opium-eating of Coleridge, about which so much has been 
said in a phansaic spirit by those who had small if any knowl- 
edge oi that publican-like humility and lowly selMespair which 
is the heart and kernel of a Christian, as distinguished firam a 
merely pagan or ethnic, character, was the occasion, as are all 
evil habits in the regenerate soul, of this deep and continually 
deepening religious consciousness : and that if that peeuhaiity, 
which resulted from this struggle with an evil habit, were to be 
taken out d Coleridge's eaqperience as a Christian, it would lose 
much of its depth, expanse, and true elevation. We have not 
the slightest doubt that when told, " the tale of his long and pas- 
sionate struggle with, and final victory over, the habit, will form 
one ci the brightest, as well as most interesting traits of the 
moral and religious being of this humble, this exalted, Christian."* 
Th.e pious-minded believer who finds an analogy in his own ex- 
perience to this struggle with the relics of an evil nature, and the 
truly philosophic inquirer who traces the Christian life to its hid- 
den and lowest springs, are both of them alike, &r better quali- 
fied to be judges and censors over such a firailty and sin, as the 
one in questiMi, than those moralists, who are precluded, as of 
old, firom both the reception and the apprehension of an evan- 
gelical spirit, by their self-righteousness, and whose so-called te» 
ligiiHi is that merely negative thing, which owes its origin not to 
the conflict of grace with sin, but to an excess of lymph in the 
blood. 

Coleridge's view of Sin, which is to be found the most fnUy 
expressed in the Aids to Reflection, is so intimately connected 
with his view of the Will, that it is necessary to direct attention 
to the nature and fimctions of this important faculty. The place 
which the Will holds in his system of philosophy was briefly al- 
luded to under that head. As the Spiritual, f . e. aelf-detennined, 
principle in man, it stands over against all that is strictly and 
merely Natural in him, in the sharpest opposition. In the idea 
and plan of the human soul it was intended to control and sub- 
ject to its own rational self-determination all the functions and 
• R N. Oolcridge*ft Pfe&oe to tiie TUile lUk, Works, YI p. SftS. 
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opentioBS, all the appetencLeB and tendencieB of a Nature which, 
wnallifd with such a Higher Spiritual power, would be as irrespon- 
able, because as neceflsitated in its development, in man, as 
we find it to be in the brute. All radical deterioration, there- 
lore, in the human soul, must begin in the 5e(/^etermined part 
of it, for this is the only point at which a radioalj responsiiU 
change can be introduced, and from which it can evolre. A 
nme Nature, as in the case of irrational and irresponsible exist- 
caees, is not capable of either a radical deterioration or a radical 
impBDTenmLt. It must develop itself in the main, and substan- 
tiaJlj, in aoooidance with what has been inlaid in it. There are, 
thereibre, in the world of Nature as distinguished from that of 
spirit, no radical changes — no terrible catastn^hes like the fall 
of the Will, no glorious recoveries like its renovation. There is, 
and must be, within the realm of the strictly Natural, only one 
uni£xin endution, in one continuous and endless line, because the 
derelopmiNit can not, by a free act, go behind itself, and alter the 
basis from iduch it proceeds. 

Sin, thereibre, as involving a radical change in the character, 
development, and history of the human soul originates in the 
WilL If man were a mere creature of Nature, his development 
would go on with the same necessary uniformity with which a 
eiystal or a tree is built up in accordance with the law of Na- 
toie. But he is also a Spiritual, f . e. S6//^etermined, creature, 
and hence that possibility of sinning which has become a dread- 
fid actuality. By virtue of this power, man is capable of throw- 
ing himself out of the normal line of development prescribed for 
him by his Creator, and of beginning by an absolute beginning, 
a character, a course, and career, the precise contrary to the right 
and ideal one. 

Without going into frirther detail in regard to Sin as originar 
tiag within the sphere of freedom — a point upon which there is no 
controversy among those who hold to the existence of Sin at all 
— ^we wish to aUode as concisely as possible to the idea of the 
Will itself as held by Coleridge, and as it is found generally, we 
think, in the Platonic as distinguished from the Locke Calvinism. 
For the doctrine of Sin assumes a very difierent form, and is ao- 
eompanied with totally difierent results, both in speculative and 
piactical theology, according as the idea of the Will is capacious, 
4e^, and exhaustive, or the contrary. If the Will is regarded 
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as merely the faculty o£ nngle choioes, or particular volitioiiB, the 
Sin that has its origin in it, must necessarily he atomic — a mere 
series of single and isolated acts, or in the technics of theology, 
actual and conscious transgressions. If, on the other hand, the 
Will is regarded as the power of determining the whole soul^ and 
the soul as a tohole, to an ultimate end of living, the Sin that has 
its origin in it, is dynamic — an immanent process or state of the 
Will, having the unity, depth, and totality of a nature, and in 
theological phraseology, is an evil nature, firom which all actual 
and volitionary transgressions proceed. This distinction hetween 
the volitionary and the voluntary power — a distinction plainly 
marked by the Latin arbitrittm and voluntas^ and equally plainly 
by the Grerman Willkuhr and WtUe — is important, not only in- 
trinsically, but, in order to an apprehension of Coleridge's view 
of the doctrine of Original Sin, which we think does not difier 
materially froxa that of Augustine and the Reformers. For al- 
though Coleridge insists earnestly and at length upon the doctrine 
of free self-determination, he is equally earnest and decided in 
affirming the absolute bondage and helplessness of the fidlen 
human Will. According to him, the Will is capable of absolately 
originating its states — ^its holy state only in concurrence with, and 
aided by, the One Holy Will which is the ground and support of 
all finite holiness, and its sinful state without any aid or concur- 
rence, on the part of the Infinite Will — ^but when the evil moral 
state has once been originated, and the Will has once responsibly 
formed its sinlul character and nature, a central radical change 
in the direction and tendency of this faculty is, firom the very na- 
ture of the case, then out of its power. For the Will is not the 
surface-faculty of single volitions, over which the individual has 
arbitrary control, but that central and inmost active principle, 
into which all the powers of knowing and feeling are grafted, as 
into the very core and substance of the personality itself. So 
that when the Will, in this full and adequate sense of the word, 
puts forth its self-movement, it takes the whole soul along with 
it, firom centre to circumference, leaving no remainder of power 
in reserve, by which the existing direction of its movement can 
be reversed. The fall of the Will, therefore, though a fiee and 
self-moved procedure, brings this faculty into such a relation to 
holiness, that it is utterly impossible for it to recover itself back 
into its primitive state: it being a contradiction, to attribute a 
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porvrer of being holy, to a faculty, the ichde of whose powmr u 
already abeorbed in an unintermittent determination to be eyil. 
The Will aa thus conceited, is a unit and a unity, and having 
OBoe freely set itaelf in the direction of evil, it thereby, and in 
the same proportion, becomes powerlesB in respect to a contrary 
directioa : not because, be it observed, of any compulsion from 
without, but because of the obstinate energy and oyermastering 
momentum within. It is an impossibility, for Satan to oast out 
Satan, because it is an incompatibility. 

Coleridge, in short, while holding to the doctrine of free self^ 
detennination with the serious earnestness of a philosopher who 
well knew the vital importance of it in a system of Theism — the 
doctrine of responsible and personal free-will being the very and 
only corrosive of all pantheistic Naturalism — at the same time 
agreed with the oldest and soundest theology of the Christian 
Church, in not affirming the existence of positive and efficient 
power in the fallen Will, either to recover itself, or to maintain 
itself in holiness, after recovery. "The difierence," he says, 
" between a Calvinist and a Priestleyan Materialist-Necessitarian 
consists in this : — ^the former not only believes a Will, but that it 
is equivalent to the ego ipse, to the actual self, in every moral 
agent ; though he believes that in human nature, it is an en- 
slaved, because a corrupt Will. In denying free-Will to the un- 
regenerate, he no more denies Will, than in asserting the poor 
negroes in the West Indies to be slaves, I deny them to be men. 
Now the latter, the Priestleyan, uses the word Will — ^not for any 
distinct correspondent power, but — ^for the mere result and aggre- 
gate of fibres, motions, and sensations ; in short it is a mere gen- 
eric tenn with him, just as when we say, the main current of a 
river.*'* In fine the fallen Will in relation to a holy state— in 
relation to the " new heart*' of the Scriptures — is a capability 
and not an ability, a recipiency and not a self-sufficient power, 
because the decided and positive energy of the faculty, its actual 
and actuating power, is entirely enlisted and swallowed up in the 
process of a sinfid self-determination. This sinfiil selMetermination, 
involving the whole soul into itself, and implicating aU the tenden- 
cies of the inwaxd being of man, with itself, constitutes that evil 
ground and nature below the range of distinct consciousness, from 

* literary Renudns, Works, Y. p. 448 ; compare also Aids to Refleetiaa' 
Oommoit on Apborism x^ Works, L pp. 211-291. 
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which all conscious transgression proceeds, and of which it is the 
phenomenal manifestation. In this way Sin is seen to he a single 
indivisihle nature, or disposition, and not merely an innumerahle 
series of isolated acts, and this nature again is seen to be essential 
guilt, because as originated in a Will and by a Will, it is self- 
originated and self-determined. In the phrase of Coleridge man 
" receives a nature into his Will, which by this very act becomes 
a corrupt Will ; and vice versa this WiU becomes his nature and 
thus a corrupt nature ;" and bearing in mind the distinguishing 
characteristics of Nature and Spirit, the reader will see the truth 
of the further position of this author, " that a nature in a Will 
is as inconsistent with freedom, as free choice with an incapacity 
of choosing aught but evil ; and that a free power in a nature 
to fulfil a law above nature is a startling paradox to the reason."* 

Respecting the doctrine of Original Sin. therefore, we think 
there is a substantial agreement between Coleridge and that form 
of doctrine which has come down in the Christian Church, as 
the best expression of both the Christian experience and the 
Christian reflection upon this momentous subject; and as we 
have already remarked, a profound view of Sin is the deep and 
strong soil from which all sound, healthy, and healing growths 
in theological speculation, shoot up. Depth and truth of theory 
here, is the very best preventive of errors and misconceptions 
elsewhere, and the very best mitigation, and remedy for them, if 
they exist. 

We have thus far spoken of the soimdness and fruitfulneas of 
Coleridge's general method of Theologizing ; of his profound be- 
lief in the inward harmony of Reason and Revelation, and of 
that instinctive and irresLstible desire, which he shared with the 
profoundest theologians of all ages, to exhibit and establish this 
harmony. We have also dwelt upon his views upon the funda- 
mental doctrines of the Trinity and the Fall of man, selecting 
these out of the great circle of Christian doctrines, because they 
are fundamental, and in their implication contain the whole 
Christian system. It is impossible, however, within the space 
of an essay, and it is not perhaps desirable, to pursue the opinionii 
of this author through the whole series of individual doctrines, 
and having, as we think, shown his substantial agreement, so far 

• Aids to BefLeotioii, Works, I p. 281 (Note). See also Notes oo Jeremy 
Tsylor't XJnam NeoeMariom. literary Bemains, Works, V. p 196. 
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Notwithstinding Coleri dge ^s f rarrt ad^racacy of the docCnae 
of the setfdeteimima^ power of the homam Will wh c t e lw the 
oiigin of Sin is taken out of the eonne of Xatnre and meivlT 
Natmal pr or .e i w e a , and faraiig^ within the ^hoe of fk ee dum and 
amenability to justice, we think that the idea of Goilt, thoofih 
hf no means denied, or nmeeognized, cither in his personal ezpe- 
rioioe or his speculations, was not soffidently deep, dear, and 
impressiTe, fiyr him. Sin, ior him, as ior many eontonplatiTe 
minds in the Chnstisn Church — as it was hr Origen in the early 
Chinch, fi)r the Mystical Thecdogy oi the Middle Ages, for the 
school of Schleiennacher at the present time — ^was too dispiopor* 
tionately the comiption and dishaimony of the human soul, and 
not sufficiently its gult. Now the strongest motiye which the 
Theologian, as distinguished from the Philosopher, has for main- 
taining the doctiine of Free Will, is to find an adequate and ra- 
tional ground for the responsihility and ciiminality of tho human 
soul as fallen and corrupt. He is not so anxious, if he is thought- 
ful and wise, to establish the doctrine of self-detennination in 
reference to the origin of holiness (though in this reference the 
doctrine is important) as in reference to the origin of Sin : know- 
ing that while there is little hazard in attributing too much to 
the Divine agency, in the production of moral good, there is the 
greatest of hazard, in implicating the Deity in the origin of moral 
evil. It would seem, therefore, that 8o determined an advocate 
of the doctrine of human freedom as Coleridge was, should have 
not (Hily seen that the very essence of Sin, as self-willed, and 
thereby distinguished from all other forms of evil, consists in its 
ill-desert and penality, and that therefore its first and most im- 
portant relation is to Law and Justice, but shou]d especially have 
allowed this view to have moulded and shaped in a proper de- 
gree his theory of Eedemption. But the scheme which Coleridge 
presents in the Aids to Reflection is defective in not insisting with 
emphasis upon the truth, that as the essential nature of sin (by 
virtue of which it is different in kind fr^m all other forms of evil, 
and becomes, strictly speaking, the only evil per se) is guilt, so 
an essential element in any remedial plan must be atonement or 
exjnation. The correlate to guilt is atonement, and to attempt 
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to 8ati>fy those specific wants of the siiifiil soul, which spring out 
of remoise of conscience, which is the fdt and living leUtion of 
sin to law and jnstioe, hy a mere proTision for spiritual sanctifi- 
cation, however needed and necessary this may be, in ita own 
place, must be like the attempt to satisfy thirst with ibod. 
Coleridge was repelled from the doctrine of Ticarions atonement, 
by some of the mechanical schemes and forms under which it has 
been exhibited, but if, as the best theology of the church has 
generally done, he had looked at it from the view^point of the 
abtolute nature of justice, and had brought it under the category 
of want and correlate— one of the most vital of all, and one with 
which Coleridge's own mind was thoroughly &miliar — it seems 
to us that he would have seen, that although the terms ransom 
BXid payment of a debt, when applied to the agency of the Be- 
deemer, are indeed metaphorical, the term sacrificial expiation, 
is not.* If he had steadfastly contemplated the subjective 
wants of the human soul, while filled with the consciousness 
of guilt, and beforo that sense of corruption and those yearn- 
ings for holiness of heart, which are the consequent rather than 
antecedent of regeneration, have sprung up in it, and then had 
gone still farther and contemplated the droad objective ground 
of this remoneful and guilty conscience, in the Divine justice, 
which through this finite medium, roveals itself against all 
unrighteousness, he would have seen as the Augustines, the 
Anselms, the Calvins, and the Howes have seen, that there is a 
rational necessity for the expiation of guilt — a necessity founded 
secondarily, in the rational nature and moral wants of man, and 
therefbro primarily, in the naturo and attributes of that infinitely 
Holy Being, who made man in His own image and after His 
own likeness. 

* See Aid» to JU/Uftwn, Aph. xiz.: Comment, Works, L ppi 806-32L 
We nerer read this ardent bot merely analogical argument against aubsti* 
toted penal suffering within the Spiritual sphere of justice, based upon the 
merely Natural, and wholly unjudicial, relation of a son to his mother, wilh> 
out thinking <^ the words in WaUenatein, 

"O thoa art bUmd, with thy deep-eeeing eyea." 

lliere is no inward and real analogy between the two spheres. There can 
be no legitimate arguing from a sphere, from which the retribmiht m alto- 
^^her exdoded, sodi aa that of the mother and child, orer into a sphere 
.m whidK the rwlribmiive is the sole element, such aa that of Qod the juat^ 
and man the gnihy. It is /uripoatf itf dXXo yivoi. 
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MonoTer, in taking the position which he does — riz., that the 
xeal and absolute relation of the Pacsion of the Redeemer to the 
Divine attributes, is a mysleiy, in such sense that nothing can be 
affinned concerning it, that can be intelligible to the human in* 
tellect, or edifying to the human heart (for this is said, when it 
is said that the subjectiTe conaequ^ices in the redeemed, aie all 
that can be known upon the subject), Coleridge stands in re- 
markable inconsistency with himself. We have seen that even 
the Trinity was not by him regarded as a mystery, in this 
modem, but really improper, sense, of standing in no sort of re- 
lation to a rational inteUigenoe ; in this sense ef containing no 
element of the rational and mental, upon which the human mind 
can seize as a pc»nt of union and communion. And yet one 
whole side of the work of Redemption — ^that side too which stands 
in the veiy closest connection with the deepest and most awful 
sense in the human soul — the sense of guilt — and ministers to 
the deepest and most awful craving that ever emerges into the 
horizon of consciousnesB — ^the craving fer a deliverance from guilt 
on real grounds, i. e, on grounds of justice : (a craving that lies 
at the bottom of the whole system of sacrifices. Pagan as well as 
Jewish, and is both their rational justification and explanation)— 
thk whole side of the work of Redemption is thrown utterly out 
oC and beyond the range of the human mind, so that although 
its consequences in the redeemed may be known, its own inward 
nature — the ground and origin of these very consequences — ^is as 
utterly unknown and unknowable as that of a "gorgon ot 
ehimiera dire !" But aside from this inconsistency it is a fatal 
oljection to this theory, that these consequences themselves — ^this 
Christian peace of conscience and sense of reconciliation with a 
Holy Lawgiver— «an not come into existence through such an ig- 
novant and blind £uth as the soul is shut up to on this scheme. 
Sneh e^cts can not proceed frvMoi such a cause. Here, if any- 
where in the whole field of the Christian consciousness, there 
most be the union of fiuth with insight. There must be some 
knowledge of the purpose and purport of the death of the Son 
of (rod — some knowledge of the inward and real relation which 
the ffubadtoted sufferings of Christ sustain to divine justice— before 
the guilt-stricken spirit looking about instinctively, but despair- 
ingly, finr an atonement of guilt, can confidently and calmly rest 
in them ht porpoaes of justificatioa. At the Tery least their in- 
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trinsic adaptatian to the end propoBsd and denied — ^their itde- 
quacy — ^must be recognized by the mind, and what is such recog- 
nition but a species and a grade of knowledge respecting their 
nature, fitness and rational necessity ? The faith of the common 
Christian contains the rationale of the doctrine of Atonement, for 
the origin and existence of this faith itself, is explicable only on 
the hypothesis that there is reason in the doctrine ; and if it is 
rational it is apprehensible. 

While, however, we are noticing this defect in Coleridge's 
statement of the doctrine of B^emption, it ought at the same time 
to be obsenred, that he was not impelled to the view he took, by 
a morbid and feeble moral sentiment, or from any disposition to 
merge all the Divine attributes into an irrational and blind Be- 
nevolence. It was an intellectual, more than a moral defect, 
with him, for when he is himself opposing Socinianism — and few 
minds have been more heartily opposed to it than his— we find 
him employing the very same objections to a scheme of salvation 
that makes no provision for the guilt of man and the Justice of 
God, which the orthodox mind has urged in all ages. " Socini- 
anism," he says, " is not a religion, but a theory, and that too, a 
very pernicious, or a very unsatisfactory theory. Pernicious — for 
it excludes all our deep and awiul ideas of the perfect holiness of 
God, His justice and His mercy, and thereby makes the voice of 
conscience a delusion, as having no correspondent in the charac- 
ter of the legislator ; regarding God as merely a good-natured 
pleasure-giver, so happiness is produced, indifierent as to the 
means : — unsatisfactory, for it promises forgiveness, without any 
solution of the difficulty of the compatibility of this, with the 
Justice of God.''* 

In other places,! on the other hand, we find him expressing 
himself, respecting the more mechanical view of this doctrine, 
with an impatience and rashness, which a deeper, calmer, and 
more truly philosophic insight into it, would have precluded. For 
he who has meditated profoundly upon the Divine Being, and 
has thoughtfiilly asked himself the question : — Has the Deity af- 
fections in any sense, and what solid meaning have such terms as 
Afiger and Propitiation^ when applied to Him ? — will not be in 
haste to condemn even the most inadequate statement upon this 
^ abyssmal subject," provided he sees that its general meaning 

• lit Rem., Works, V. pp. 662, 668, and compare Y. pp. 447, 448. 

f lit. Rem^ Works, V. p. 74, «. g. 
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ud pirpoTt IB on the light side of the great eontroy 

Ooleiidge had not Bpeculatiyely reached the hottom 

tnne, and acquired a yiew of it as profound and coi 

as that of Ansdmt e.p. in. his Cur Deus homo ? oi 

which a tract, like Otoen's, on the absolute natur< 

Justice, leads, is eyident from the irresolution of hii 

the unsteadiness of his attitude.* In fine, as we renu 

outset, the defect in Coleridge's yiew of this subject 

to a deficiency in his theoretic yiew of Sin in one of i 

aspects. The Idea was not Ml. And perhaps the c 

speeulatiye deficiency was a practical one at hottom. 

other contemplatiye spirits, Coleridge came into 

giaduaJly, and not through a yiolent inward crisis, ai 

expeiimental consciousness of Sin, though not by an] 

tireiy lacking the element of remorse, was yet predt 

sense of bondage and corruption. We doubt not thai 

exposition of the doctrine of Redemption (as would th 

ennacher) would haye been different firom what it x 

yerj important modification, had his own Christian c 

been the result of such an inward conflict with Guilt, 

was, or of such a keen insight into the nature of Ls 

tiee, as Calyin had, instead of being, as it was, the 

eomparatiyely quiet transition into Christianity i 

therein ; in which process the yearning af^r holin 

lity, instead of the craying after atonement for agoniz 

the conscience, was the predominant, though not soU 

In respect to the yiews of Coleridge upon the subjc 

ntiion, it is not our purpose to enter into any detail, 

to notice the defect in the general principle adopi 

This principle, to state it in a word, is as follows : — In 

the absolute truth and authority of the Scriptures, tl 

generally, is subordinate to the Subjectiye. With tl 

of those particular cases, in which the Objectiye Re 

-'j^idtly claims a paramount superiority to the Subje< 

genoe, by asserting a direct dictation or reyelation fire 

* Wben himself attacking SocinisiuBm, Coleridge employe 
cgf of the Oalyiniflt, and seems thereby to reserye the attack 
ism as a peeuliuni of his own : as Johnson allowed no one to ah 
but himsel£ See lit ReuL, passim, and oheerye the general 
on Jltrtmy Tojflor^ and on A BarntUn'B HinU, 
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former has intrinsic authority or validity, only so far as it acquires 
it before the bar of the individual judgment. The Subjective 
Reason, with the exception specified, is placed first, as the fixed 
and absolute norm or rule to which the Objective Reason is to be 
brought up and conformed. Now tbe strongest objection to this 
theory of Revelation is to be derived from the principles of the 
philosophy adopted, as we have endeavored to show, by Coleridge 
himseli". But even if we should regard him as an adherent of 
the later Geriiian philosophy, the absolute and tixed truth would 
not lie in the Subject alone, but in the identil// of the Subject 
and the Object — in a common ground that contains both factors. 
And even this position would be more sound and less objection- 
able when applied to the nuitual relations ol" the individual mind 
and Divine Revelation than the one which we have mentioned 
above, and which is really tenable only by an adherent of Fichte's 
system, in which the truth is laid in the Subject AvhoUy. Even 
on the priru'iples of the })hilo.soj)hy of Identity, the truth would 
not be wholly and ultimately in the Subjective, nor would the 
Objective Revelation be so pa^-sively exposed to the fluctuations 
of an individual consciousness, because, at tlie very least, there 
would be room for action and ycaclion, of correction and counter- 
correction. 

But we think it has been made out, that Coleridge, on this 
point of the relation of the Su))ject to the Object, ultimately 
adopted the views of the Critical philo.-^ophy, substantially those 
of all theistic systems, which explains the possibility of knowl- 
edge, by a preconlormity of the Subject to the Object, instead of 
an identity of substance between them. On this system there is 
a duahsm between the Object and the Subject. Oi'the two, the 
former is the unlimited and the universal, and stands over against 
the latter as the limited anil particular. It is the Objective, 
therefore, which possesses the tixed and uniform character (in this 
instance, the intallibility) to which the Subjective comes up with 
its pre-con(i)rmed powers of apprehension, and the function of the 
latter consequently, is a recij)ient instead of an originant or crea- 
tive one, as in the system oi* Fichte, or a self-developing one, as in 
the system of Schelling and Hegel. 

We are aware that Coleridge believed that the Scriptures are, 
as matter of fact, true on all primary points, and that those 
Christian doctrines which he, in common with the Christian 
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Church, regarded as vital to human salvation, are all plainly re- 
vealed in them. This ought to he noticed, hecause this of itself 
separates him heaven-wide, from a mere Rationalist, and places 
him in the same general class with the evangelical school of 
theologians in Geimany, in respect to this doctrine of Inspiration. 
Still we regard it an error in him, and in them, that the Canon 
is not contemplated as a complete whole in and hy itself, having 
a cofMnon origin in the Divine Mind, in such sense, that as a 
body oi information it is infallibly correct on all the subjects that 
oome within its scope and purpose. There must be truth some- 
where, in regard to all, even the most unimportant particulars 
of history, biography, and geography, that enter into the subject 
matter of the Sacred Canon, and it seems to us altogether the 
most rational, in accordance with the general principle enounced 
above, to presume and assume that it lies in the Canon itself — 
in the outward Revelation considered as a finished whole, and an 
infidUble unit and unity. These secondary matters are always an 
important, and sometunes vital, part^ of the great whole, and as 
ihey are so integrated into the solid doctrinal substance of the 
Scriptures, that they can not be taken out of it, any more than 
the blue veins can be from the solid marble, why is it not ra- 
tional to believe, that they haid the same common origin with the 
doctrines and fimdamental truths themselves, which are encrusted 
and crystallized in them — in other words, that the Divine Mind, 
whether as positively revealing, or ine^Hring, or superintending, is 
the ultimate Author of the whole ? There are but two objec- 
tions to this position. The first is — that the inspired writers be- 
come thereby, mere amanuenses and automata. This objection 
has no force for one who believes that the Divine can, and does, 
dwell and work in the Human, in the most real and absolute 
manner, without in the lea«t mutilating or suppressing the 

* In tome instances at least, a tUal part ; as e. g. the biograpbio memoirs 
of the Redeemer by the Eraagelists. If these are not infallible as history, 
tbeD the whole CSuristian Religion instantaneoosly disappears: — ^for the 
Personage in whom it centres and rests ean not be proved to have had an 
codstence in spaoe and time, and the foreoaating intimations which tiie 
human soul (of a Phito, e. g.) has had of a Redeemer to come, would not 
aave it from skepticism and despair. Hence the four gospels, in the late 
contest between Rationalism and Sapernaturalism in Germany, hare been 
Oie hottest part of the bal;tle-fi«ld 
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Human, and ought not to be uiged by one who belieyes in the 
indwelliug of the Holy Ghoet in the regenerate soul. Ajb in this 
instance, the Human can not be separated from the Divine, in 
the individual conaciousneas, and all " the fruits of the Spirit" 
seem to be the very spontaneity of the human soul itself, so in the 
instance of the origination of the body of Holy Writ, while all, 
even the minutest, parts have the flexibility, freshness, and natu- 
ralness of purely human productions, there is yet in and through 
them aU, the unerring agency of the Supreme Mind. In other 
words, the Supreme Intelligence is the organizing principle of 
that outstanding body of information which is called the Bible, 
and working like any other organiadng principle, toith thorough- 
ness, produces a whole, that is characterized by its own charac- 
teristic — ^perfection of knowledge — even as life in the natural 
world diffuses itself and produces all the characteristic marks of 
life, out to the rim of the tiniest leaf. The second objection, and 
a fatal one, if it can be maintained, is — ^that there are actual 
errors in the Scriptures, on points, in regard to which, they pro- 
fess to teach the truth. Let this be shown, if it can be, but until 
it has been shown, without possibility of contradiction, the Chris- 
tian mind is certainly rational, in continuing to assume and affirm 
the infallibility of the Written Word. We say this with confi- 
dence, because out of the great number ' of idleged errors mad 
contradictions that have been urged against the plenary inspir»- 
tion of the Scriptures, there is not a single one established as sooh 
on grounds that render it absurd for a defender of the doctrine to 
take the opposite side. There is no list of conceded errors in the 
Scriptures. There are many difficulties still remaining, we 
grant, but while there is not a single case in which the absolute 
and unappealable settlement has resulted in establishing the &et 
of undoubted error, there are many in which it has resulted in 
favor of the doctrine of plenary inspiration. No one acquainted 
with the results of the severe and skeptical criticism to which 
the Canon has been subjected fer the last half-century in Ger* 
many, will deny that the number of apparent contradictions and 
errors is moch smaller now, than it was at the begiiming of this 
period, and that the remainder of the series is diminishing. And 
had Coleridge himself kept up with the progress of BibUcal Crit- 
icism in that country where the foundation of his views on this 
ittbjeot seems to have been laid, he would osdoabtedly have seen 
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nasMiB for rejecting some erroneous hypotheses, which, though 
eoqiloded in the knd of their hirth, clung to him till the end of 
hk life. He seems in regard to such an important point, as the 
inspiratioii and canonical authority of the Christopadia* in both 
Matthew's and Luke's gospels, e. g. not to have made any ad- 
vance upon the general views of the brillisuit but supeiiicial 
Sichom, who was his teacher in 1799. 

This "whole subject of Inspiration, a most important, and a most 
dificult one, in some respects, turns upon the true relation of the 
Subjective to the Objective, and particularly of the Human to 
the Divine Reason. We can not but regard the theory of In- 
spiration set forth by Coleridge, in common with that spiritual 
school of theologians in Germany, which is destined to exert a 
great, and we believe, on the whole, salutary influence upon the 
theology of this country and Great Britain, for some time to come, 
as in direct opposition to that sober and rational philosophy which 
legaids the Objective as fixed, reliable, and absolute, and con- 
ceives of the Subjective as designed to receive this into itself with 
intelligence and freedom, and as really free from fluctuation and 
error only so far as it partakes of the fixedness and truth of the 
Olgective. The finite Reason is rather a recipiency than a self- 
sabsistent power, according to Kant and Jacobi, and there are 
passages in these volumes that endorse this. The Human Mind 
is rather a capacity, than a self-sufficing fiihiess like the Divine 
Mind ; and therefore the only rational attitude of the Subjective 
Intelligence towards an Objective Revelation, and towards all 
Revelation of the Supreme Reason, is that of intelligent and liv- 
ing recipiency. The Christian consciousness itself can not safely 
be left to its own independent movement, without any moulding 
and modifying influence of the Written Word. The outward, 
fixed, and self-included Revelation, must go down, through all the 
ages and changes of the Christian eicperience and Christian doo- 
trine, as the absolute norm by which the whole process of prac- 
tical and speculative development is to be protected horn devia- 
tions to the right hand and to the left. The Canon is to steady 
and solidify that living process of thinking and of feeling which is 
embodied and manifested in the Christian Church, and keep it 
fipom the extremes on either hand, to which a finite mind and a 
prooesB are ever liable. Neither the practical nor the 
« lit RcmaiDS, Works, V. pp. 76, 78, 79, 683. 
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icientific fonn of a particular doctnne, or of GhriBtian Theology 
generally, may be fought for in the ChnBtian oonseionsnett* ex- 
cept as it has been rectified and purified by the Scriptures — in 
this Subjectiye, except as it has been rectified from its enors, and 
purified ficom its foreign elements by the conscious rec^tion 
into itself of this Objective, which is absolutely £ree finxn both. 
There would be more weight in the doctrine of the authority of 
the finite Beason, and the Christian consciousness, than there now 
is, if all the processes of the human soul— -even the regenerate 
human soul — ^were normal processes. But he has studied the 
history of even Christian Speculation, to little purpose, who has 
not learned finom it, the need of an objective and fixed authority 
fi)r ihe fallen human mind. Taken as a whole, the thinking of 
the human mind has never been nearer the central line of truth, 
than while it has been under the influence and gruidance of 
Christianity. Christian Philosophy is far nearer this centre than 
the best schools of merely Pagan philosophy. And yet how fluo* 
tnating has been the movement, and what constant need there 
has been of an absolute standard by which to detennine and cor- 
rect the abenrations of the human mind ! We think that in hia 
strong belief that Christianity is absolutely rational, and in his 
earnest desire to exhibit it as such, Coleridge was led, at times 
certainly, to attribute a greater power of origination to the finite 
Beason than it really possesses, and to foiget that as an endow- 
ment superinduced, and not as the whole essence of the finite 
mind, Reason in man, though the same in kind with the Supieme 
Season, is not that infinite plenitude of Wisdom, which is inooni* 
municable to a created Spirit 

We have been the more £ree and full, in speaking of the views 
of Coleridge upon the two topics of Vtccirious Atonement, and 
Jnspirationt because we believe that the defect in them origi- 
nated not so much from a moral as from a qieculative souroe. 
We have already spoken of the manner in which he identifies 
himself with the orthodox feeling and view, in relation to the 
doctrine of Atonement, when himself opposing Sownianism, and 
any one, who will carefully peruse the expressions of reverenoe 
and awe for the Scriptures, which qwntaneously break from him, 
and bear in mind that whatever may be' the actual inftuence^ 
the serious and solemn purpose, of his Httle tract, was to 
stwngtfa e n the BiUe in its daims upon the human mind, as the 
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wvroa of lelif^ow knowledge, can not doabt dial Ckilei^ 
dneed to i^ectthecomaMsaihearyijihiMfmJdaa 
tint it nally defeated its own end, and not becanee lie widied 
to weaken in the least, the belief of Gluristendoin in the Divine 
Oracles. While therefore we have distinctly ezptessed onr eon- 
dictions upon these points, we wish at the same time to remind 
the reader that these defects, though important, are not the sub- 
stance and staple of the theological opinions of this anthor. 
Notwithstanding a partial disagieement with the Christian 
Mind npcm these snl^eets, there is a positive and piofiumd agree- 
BMBt with it, on all the other important doctrines of Ghristianitj ; 
and it should be remembeied -diat in a fimdamental agreement 
with such a body of truth as the Christian Beligion, a basis is 
laid finr the ultimate correction of views and opinions not in con- 
sonance with it. When a mind has once received into itself the 
substance of Christianity, it is its toidency, to deepen and widen 
iti own religious confldousness, and in this process, foreign and 
contradictory elements are finally cast out of it, by its own 
saHency and vitality. In the case of Coleridge, it should more- 
over be observed, that he was compelled to clear himself of sys- 
tems of philosophy and religion, inimical to a theistic Philosophy 
and a spiritual Christianity, in and during the development <i 
kis positive and final opinions ; and hence, that it is not to be 
wondered at, that these latter should, here and there, exhibit the 
vanishing hues of the former. It is not to be wondered at, that 
some particles of the chaotic slime should have cleaved to him, 
compelled as he was, to paw himself out of groimd, like the finit 
lion.* 

We have now as briefly as poesible, touched upon the leading 
points in the Philosophy and Theology of Coleridge, thereby to 
show what is the general drift and spirit of his speculationB in 
these two highest departments of knowledge. We have not been 
anxious to defend this Author upon each and every one of the 
various topics on which he has given the world his thoughts, be- 
lieving that on some of them he is indefensible. At the same 



• • ♦ • now half appeared 

The tawny lion, pawing to get free 

ffia hinder parts ; then springs, as broke from bonds, 

Aadrsnqisatahskashisbrindedmsne. Par. Xoi<, E VU 
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time we hare ezpreflaed a decided opinian, that in respeet gen- 
erally to the highest piohlemB of Philoeophy and Theology, the 
opinioDB of Coleridge are every way worthy of heing classed with 
those of the master minds of the race. We are confident that 
these volumes contain, after suhtracting the suhtrahend, a hody 
of thought upon the highest themes of reflection, weU worthy 
of the study of every mind that is seeking a deep, clear, and ex- 
panded development of itself. Into the great variety of philo- 
sophical theories, and the great diversity in the ways and methods 
of thinking, characteristic of this age, we think the speculations 
of Coleridge deserve to be cast, and believe that just in propor- 
tion as they are thoroughly apprehended, and thereby enter 
vitally into the thinking world, will they allay the furious fer- 
mentation that is going on, and introduce unity, order, serenity, 
and health, into the mental processes of the times. We believe 
that they will do still more than this. We believe that they 
wUl help to fortify the minds of the rising generation of educated 
men, in that Platonic method of philosophizing, which has come 
down through all the mutations in the philosophic world, which 
has survived them all, which, more than any other method, has 
shown an affinity with Religion — ^natural and revealed — and 
which, through its doctrine of seminal and germinant Ideas, has 
been the fertile root of all the finest growths and firuitage of 
the human mind. 
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ADVEBTISEMENT TO THE FOUETH EDmON. 

This corrected Bdhion of the Aids to Beflectioii is eommended 
to Christisn readers, in the hope and the trust that the power 
which the hook has already exercised orer hundreds, it may, hy 
God's furtherance, hereafter exercise over thousands. No age, 
ance Christianity had a name, has more pointedly needed the 
mental discipline taught in tins wori^ than that in which we now 
lire ; when, in the Author's own words, all the great ideas or 
▼erities of religiim aeem in danger of heing condensed into idols, 
or eraporated into metaphors. Between the encroachments, on 
the one hand, of those who to magnify means that they practi- 
cally impeach the s up re m acy of the ends which those means 
were meant to Buhserre ; and of those, on the other hand, who, 
engros s ed in the contemplation of the great BedemptiYe Act, 
rashly disregard or depreciate the appointed ordinances of grace ; 
— between those who, confounding the sensuous Understanding, 
varying in erery indiyidual, with the uniTersal Benson, the 
image of God, the same in all men, inculcate a so-called &ith, 
having no demonstrated harmony with the attributes of God, or 
the fawential laws of humanity, and being sometimes inoonsiBtent 
with both ; and those again who requiring a logical proof of 
that which, though not contradicting, does in its Yery kind, tran- 
scend, our reason, yirtually deny the existence of true fiuth alto- 
gether ; — between these sJmost equal enemies of the truth,, Cole> 
ridge, — in all his works, but pre-eminently in this— 4ias kindled 
an inextinguishable beacon of warning and of guidance. In so 
doing, he has taken his stand on the sure word of Scripture, and 
IS nppoTted by the authority of almost every one of our great 
dirines, before the prevalence of that system of philosophy 
(Locke's), which no consistent reasoner can possibly reconcile 
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with the undeleted meaning of the ArticleB and Formularies of 
the English Church : — 

In eatuaque valet, cautamque Juvaniibut armii. 

The Editor had intended to ofier to the reader a few words 
by way of introduction to some of the leading points of philoso- 
phy contained in this Volume. But he has been delighted to 
find the work already done to his hand, in a manner superior to 
anything he could have hoped to accomplish himself, by an afieo- 
tionate disciple of Coleridge on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The following Essay was written by the Rev. James Marsh, 
President of the University of Vermont, United States of America, 
and prefixed by him to his Edition of the Aids to Reflection, 
published at Burlington in 1829. The Editor has printed this 
Essay entire ; — as well out of respect for its author, as believing 
that the few paragraphs in it, having a more special reference to 
the state of opinion in America, will not be altogether without 
an interest of their own to the attentive observers of the pro- 
gress of Truth in this or any other country. 

26th April, 1886. 



PEELIMINARY ESSAY. 

BY THE REV. JAMES MARSH. DJ>. 

Wbethek the present state of religious feeling, and the pre- 
Tailing topics of theological inquiry among us, are particularly 
&Torable to the success of the Work herewith ofiered to the 
Public can be determined only by the result. The question, 
however, has not been left unconsidered ; and however that may 
be, it is not a work, the value of which depends essentially upon 
its relation to the passing controversies of the day. Unless I 
digtmst my own feeHngs and convictions altogether, I must sup- 
pose, that for some, I hope for many, minds, it will have a deep 
and enduring interest. Of those classes, for whose use it is 
more especially designated in the Author's Preface, I trust there 
are many also in this country, who will justly appreciate the ob- 
ject at which it aims, and avail themselves of its instruction and 
awBstance. I coidd wish it might be received, by all who con- 
cern themselves in religious inquiries and instruction especially, 
in the q>irit which seems to me to have animated its great and 
admirable author ; and I hesitate not to say, that to all of every 
class, who shall so receive it, and peruse it with the attention 
and thoughtfulnesB, which it demands and deserves, it will be 
§ouad by experience to furnish, what its title imports, *' Ams to 
Reflection^' on subjects, upon which every man is bound to 
r^lect deeply and in earnest. 

What the specific objects of the Work are, and for whom it is 
written, may be learned in few words from the Preface of the 
Author. From this, too, it will be seen to be professedly didactic. 
It is designed to aid those who wish for instruction, or assistance 
in the instruction of others. The plan and composition of the 
Work will to most readers probably appear somewhat anomalous ; 
but reflection upon the nature of the objects aimed at, and some 
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little experience of its results, may oonvince them that the 
method adopted is not without its advantages. It is important 
to observe, that it is designed, as its general characteristic, to aid 
REFLECTION, and for the most part upon subjects which can bo 
learned and understood only by the exercise of refiecti<Ni in the 
strict and proper sense of that term. It was not so much to 
teach a speculative system of doctrines built upon established 
premisses, for which a difierent method would have been ob- 
viously preferable, as to turn the mind oontinnally back upon the 
premisses themselves — upon the inherent grounds of truth and 
error in its own being. The only way in which it is possible for 
any one to learn the science of words, which is one of the objects 
to be sought in the present Work, and the true import of those 
words especially, which most concern us as rational and account- 
able beings, is by reflecting upon and bringing forth into distinct 
consciousness, those mental acts, which the words are intended 
to designate. We must discover and distinctly apprehend difler- 
ent meanings, before we can appropriate to each a several woid« 
or understand the words so appropriated by others. Now it ia 
not too much to say, that most men, and even a large proportioa 
of educated men, do not reflect sufficiently upon their own in- 
ward being, upon the constituent laws of their own understand* 
ing, upon the mysterious powers and agencies of reason, and ooik- 
scienoe, and will, to apprehend with much distinctness the objects 
to be named, or of course to refer the names with correctness to 
their several olgects. Hence the necessity of associating the 
study of words with the study of morals and religion ; and that 
is the most efiectual method of instruction, which enables the 
teacher most especially to fix the attention upon a definite meaa^ 
ing, that is, in tiiese studies, npon a particular act, or process, or 
law of the mind — to call it into distinct conscioosness, and asngn 
to it its proper name, so that the name shall thenceforth have for 
the learner a distinct, definite, and intelligible sense. To iin- 
press upon the reader the impwtanoe of this, and to exemplify it 
in the particolar subjects taken ap in the Work, is a leading aim 
of the Author thiooghout ; and it is obviously the only posnhle 
way by which we can arrive at any satisfactory and oonduaiTe 
results on snbjects of phifoaophy, morals, and religion. The fint 
pri nci ple s, the ultimate grounds, of these, so far as they are poe- 
■Ue olgeeli of kaowledlge for ns, mnt be aoaght and fovuid ia 
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tbe IftWB of our being, or they are not foimd at all. The knowl- 
edge of these, tenninates in the knowledge of onnelveB, of our 
mtional and penonal being, of onr proper and distinctive hu- 
manity, and of that Divine Being, in whose image we are cre- 
ated. '* We most retire inward," says St. Bernard, " if we 
would aacend upward." It is by self-inspection, by reflecting 
npon the mysterious grounds of our own behig, that we can alone 
arrive at any rational knowledge of the central and absolute 
ground- of all being. It is by this only, that we can discover 
that principle of imity and consistency, which reason instinc- 
tively seeks after, which shall reduce to an harmonious system 
all oar views of truth and of being, and destitute of which aU 
the knowledge that comes to us from without is firagmentary, 
and in its relation to onr highest interests as rational beings but 
the patch-work of vanity. 

Now, of necessity, the only method, by which another can aid 
our effi>rts in the work of reflection, is by first reflecting himself, 
and eo pointing out the process and marking the result by words, 
that we can repeat it, and try the conclusions by our own oon- 
seioosneas. If he have roflected aright, if he have excluded all 
causes of self-deception, and directed his thoughts by those prin- 
ci]des of truth and reason, and by those laws of the understand- 
ing, which belong in common to all men, his conclusions must be 
true for all. We have only to ropeat the process, impartially to 
leAect omttelves, unbiassed by received opinions, and undeceived 
by the idols of our own understandings, and we shall find the 
same truths in the depths of our own self-consciousness. I am 
persoaded that .such, for the most part, will be found to be the 
caae with regard to the principles developed in the present Work, 
and that those who, with serious reflection and an unbiassed 
love of truth, will refer them to the laws of thought in their own 
nrinda, to the requirements of their own reason, will find thero a 
witness to their truth. 

Viewing the Work in this manner, thereforo, as an instructive 
and safo guide to the knowledge of what it concerns all men to 
know, I can not but consider it in itself as a work of great and 
permanent value to any Christian community. Whatever indeed 
tends to awaken and cherish the power and to form the habit, of 
reflection upon the great constituent principles of onr own perma- 
meat being and proper humanity, and upon the abiding laws of 
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truth and duty» as leTealed in oar reason and conacienoe, can not 
but promote our highest interests as moral and rational beings. 
Even if the particular conclusions, to which the Author has ar- 
rived, should prove erroneous, the evil is comparatively of little 
importance, if he have at the same time communicated to our 
minds such powers of thought, as will enable us to detect hia 
errors, and attain by our own eSbrtB to a more perfect knowledge 
of the truth. That some of his views may not be erroneous, or 
that they are to be received on his authority, the Author, I pre- 
sume, would be the last to affirm ; and although in the nature of 
the case it was impossible &r him to aid reflection without an- 
ticipating, and in some measure influencing, the results, yet the 
primary tendency and design of the Work is, not to establish this 
or that system, but to cultivate in every mind the power and the 
will to seek earnestly and steadfastly for the truth in the only 
direction, in which it can ever be found. The work is no further 
controversial, than every work must be, " that is writ with free* 
dom and reason'* upon subjects of the same kind ; and if it be 
found at variance with existing opinions and modes of philoso- 
phizing, it is not necessarily to be considered the fault of the 
writer. 

In republishing the Work in this country, I could wish that it 
might be received by all, for whose instruction it was designed, 
simply as a didactic work, on its own merits, and without con- 
troversy. I must not, however, be supposed ignorant of its bear- 
ing upon those questions, which have so often been, and still are, 
the prevailing topics of theological controversy among us. It 
was indeed incumbent on me, before inviting the attention of the 
religious community to the Work, to consider its relation to exist- 
ing opinions, and its probable influence on the progress of truth. 
This I have done with as severe thought as I am capable of be- 
stowing upon any subject, and I trust too with no want of defer- 
ence and conscientious regard to the feelings and opinions of 
others. I have not attempted to disguise finom myself, nor do I 
wish to disguise from the readers of the Work, the inconsistency 
of some of its leading principles with much that is taught and re- 
ceived in our theological circles. Should it gain much of the 
public attention in any way, it will become, as it ought, an ob- 
ject of special and deep interest to all, who would contend for 
tlie tnith, and labor to astablish it upon a permanent basis. I 
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ve ntu re to aflsoie snck, eren those of them who are mxmf capable 
of compreh«idiiig the philosophical grounds of truth in our speo- 
olative systems of theology, that in its relation to this whole sub- 
ject they will find it to be a Work of great depth and power, and, 
whether right or wrong, eminently deserving their attention. It 
is not to be supposed that all who read, or even all who compre- 
hend it, will be dmvinced of the soundness of its views, or be 
prepared to abandon those which they have long considered 
essential to the truth. To those, whose understandings by long 
habit have become limited in their powers of apprehension, and 
as it were identified with certain schemes of doctrine, certain 
modes of contemplating all that pertains to religious truth, it may 
af^iear novel, strange, and unintelligible, or even dangerous in its 
temlency, and be to them an occasion of ofience. But I have no 
fear that any earnest and single-hearted lover of the truth as it is 
in Jesus, who will firee his mind firom the idola of preconceived 
opinion, and give himself time and opportunity to>understand the 
Work by such reflection as the nature of the subject renders un- 
avoidable, will find in it any cause of ofience, or any source of 
alarm. If the Work become the occasion of controversy at all, I 
should expect it firom those, who, insteaid of reflecting deeply 
upon the first principles of truth in their own reason and con- 
science and in the word of God, are more accustomed to specu- 
late — that is, from premisses given or aasumed, but considered 
unquestionable, as the constituted point of observation, to look 
abroad upon the whole field of their intellectual vision, and 
thence to decide upon the true form and dimensions of all which 
meets their view. To such I would say with deference, that the 
merits of this Work can not be determined by the merely relative 
aqpeet of its doctrines, as seen firom the high ground of any pre- 
vailing metaphysical or theological system. Those on the con- 
traiy who will seek to comprehend it by reflection, to learn the 
troe meaning of the whole and of all its parts, by retiring into 
their own minds and finding there the true point of observation 
fiir each, will not be in haste to question the truth or the ten- 
dency of its principles. I make these remarks because I am anx- 
ious, as fiir as may be, to anticipate the causeless fears of all, who 
eaznestly pray and labor for the promotion of the truth, and to 
pieclnde that unprofitable controversy, which might arise firom 
hasty or prqndiced views of a Work Hke this. At the same time 
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I ahould he fiu from depreeatiiig any diBeiuaon which might tend 
to unfold more fuUy the principles which it teaches, or to exhibit 
more distinctly its true bearing upon the interests of theological 
science and of spiritual religion. It is to promote this object, in- 
deed, that I am induced in the remarks which follow to ofier 
some of my own thoughts on these subjects, imperfect I am well 
aware, and such as, fer that reason, as well as others, worldly 
prudence might require me to suppress. If, however, I may in- 
duce reflecting men, and those who are engaged in theological 
inquiries especially, to indulge a suspicion that all truth, which 
it is important for them to know, is not contained in the systems 
of doctrine usually taught, and that this Woi^ may be worthy of 
their serious and reflecting perusal, my chief object will be ao- 
Gomplished. I shall of course not need to anticipate in detail the 
contents of the Work itself, but shall aim simply to point out what 
I consider its distinguishing and essential character and tendency, 
and then direct the attention of my readers to some of those gen- 
eral feelings and views on the subjects of religious troth, and of 
those particulars in the prevailing philosophy of the age, which 
seem to me to be exerting an injurious influence on the cause of 
theological science and of spiritual religion, and not only to fur- 
nish a fit occasion, but to. create an imperious demand, for a Work 
like that which is here offered to the public. 

In regard then to the distingnighing character and tendency of 
the Work itself, it has already been stated to be didactic, and de- 
signed to aid reflection on the principles and grounds of truth in 
our own being ; but in another point of view, and with referenoe 
to my present object, it might rather be denominated a philo- 
sophical STATEMENT AND VINDICATION OF THE DISTINCTIVSLT 

spmrruAL and pbculur doctrines of the christian ststbii. 
In order to tmderstand more clearly the import of this statement, 
and the relation of the Author's views to those exhibited in other 
systems, the reader is requested to examine in the first place, 
what he considers the peculiar doctrines cf Chriuianittf, and 
what he means by the terms 9pirit and spiritual, A synoptical 
view of what he considers peculiar to Christianity as a revelation 
is given in Aph. vii. on Spiritual Religion, and, if I mistake not, 
will be found essentially to coincide, though not periiaps in the 
language employed, with what among us are termed the Evan- 
gelical doctrines of religion. Those who are anxions to aTM»i«n^ 
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fintiMr into the orthodoxy of the Wcnk in comieetimi with this 

rtalBment, may ooDBolt the artieleB oa orioinai. sin and rbdemp^ 

noN, though I most Ibvewain them that it will require much 

itedy in eonaection with the other parts of the Work, befon one 

aaaeeostomed to ^m Author^s language, and nnaoqnainted with 

hiiTiewSvOanfullyappreciato the ment of what maybe peculiar 

ia his mode of treating those snlgects. YfiQi r^gaid to Uie term 

ffirUmalj it may be snffioieiit to nmark here, that he regards it 

M having a qpeeifie import, and maintains that in the sense of 

te New Testament, apiriiual snd natural are contradistin- 

gwaAed, so that what is spiritual is diffisrent in kind from that 

which is natural, snd ii in fiust SMper-natnral. So, too, while 

monlity is something more than pmdenee, religion, the spiritual 

life, is something more than mondity. 

In ▼indiimting the peculiar doctrines of the Christian system 
»statod, and afidth in the reality of ageooies and modes of being 
wfntislly spiritual or supernatural, he aims to show their con- 
■Bteaey with reason and with the true principles of philosophy, 
sad that indeed, so fer horn being irratianal, ohbistun faith is 
tas rsBFBcnoN op huhah ksason. By reflection upon the sub- 
jeetTfe grounds of knowledge and faith in the human mind itself^ 
sad by an analysis of its &colties, he develops the distinguish- 
iag diaraetenstics snd necessary relations of the natural and the 
^piritoal in our modes of being and knowing, and the all-impor- 
tant fret, that although the fonner does not comprehend the 
latter, yet neither does it preclude its existence. He proves, that 
** tiM wrhvn^ of Christianity, though not discoverable by reason, 
is yet in aceovdance with it — that link feUows link by necessary 
esaseqneooe—- that religion passes out of t&e ken of reason only 
wbfoe tiie eye of reason has reached its own horiam — and that 
fiuth is then but its continuation."* Instead of adopting, like 
the pc^mlar metaphysicians of the day, a system of philosophy at 
war ^i^th rdigion, and ^Rduoh (ends inevitably to undermine our 
belief in the reality of any thing spiritual in the only proper sense 
a£ thai word, and then coldly sad ambiguously idfening us for 
the snpport of our fidth to the authority of Bevelation, he boldly 
ssserts the reality of something distinctively sj^ritual in man, and 
the futility of all those modes of philosophiadng, in which this is 
leeogniaed, or which are incompatible with it. He considers 
• Aidyn^iMs l«Cif«rM, Works nLp^ 694.^8. a 
vol.. I. D 
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it the highest and most rational pnipoBe of any Byatem of |^- 
loeophy, at least of one professing to be Christian, to investigate 
those higher and peculiar attributes, which distinguish as from 
the brutes that perish — ^which are the image of God in us, and 
constitute our proper humanity. It is in his view the proper 
business and the duty of the Christian pfailosc^her to remove all 
appearance of contradiction between the several manifentations 
of the one Divine Word, to reconcile reason with revelation, and 
thus to justify the ways of God to man. The methods by whioh 
he accomplishes this, either in regard to the terms in which he 
enunciates the great doctrines of the Gospel, or the peoaliar views 
of philosophy by which he reconciles them with the subjective 
grounds of faith in the tmivearsal reason of man, need not be 
stated here. I will merely observe, that the key to his system 
will be found in the distinctions, v^iich he makes and illustrates 
between nature and free<Ml, and between the understanding 
and reason. It may meet the prejudices of some to remark fkit- 
ther, that in philosophizing on the grounds of our fiiith he does 
not profess or aim to solve all mysteries, and to bring all truth 
within the comprehension of the understanding. A truth may 
be mysterious, and the primary ground of all truth and reality 
must be so. But though we may believe what passeth ali tMi- 
derstanding, we can not believe what is absurd, or oontradiotory 
to reason. 

Whether the Work be weU executed, aooording to the idea of 
it, as now given, or whether the Author have aocomplished his 
purpose, must be determined by those who are capable of judg* 
ing, when they shall have examined and reflected upon the whole 
as it deserves. The inquiry whioh I have now to propose to nay 
readers is, whether the idea itself be a rational one, and whether 
thte purpose of the Author be one which a wise man and a 
Christian ought to aim at, or which in the present state of our 
religious interests, and of oar theological sdenoe, specially needs 
to be accomplished. 

No one, who has had oooasion to observe the general feelings 
and views of our religious community for a few years pa8t,ean be 
ignorant, that a strong prejudiee eiists against the introduetion 
of philosophy, in any Ibrm, in the diseassion of theological subjeets. 
The terms philosophy and metaph^fsies, even reason and roHonal, 
seem, in the minds of those most devoted to the support of reli- 
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gums tratli, to hsv» faiaitod tiieir origiiuJ, and to bsve aeqfinnd a 
new impoft, eqwdaUy in their relatiovt to mattois of iaith. B^ 
a phiknophieal Tiew of religious troth would genoraUy he under- 
fltood a. Tiew, not only Taiyiiig fiom the religion of tiie Bible in 
the iffin and manner of pwwentiHg it, hot at war with it ; and a 
rationaJ religion is suppoaed to he of ooune aooi^iing diveMa 
fiotn rerealed rehgion. A philoBO|riiical and rational system of 
rdigioms troth woold hy most readras among na, if I mirtake not, 
be sappooed a system deriving its doetrines not fiom rerelation, 
Int irom the speeolatiTe reason of men, or at least relying on 
diat only for their credibility. That these terms liATe been need 
to designate soeh systems, and that tiie prejndiee against reason 
and philooophy so employed is not, therefere, withont eanae, I 
need not deny ; nor wonM any friend of rerealed troth be less 
dn^MKed to give credence to snch systems, than the Author of tiM 
Worm boKire ns. 

But, on the other hand, a moment's reflection only can be 
necessary to oonYince any man, attentive to the nse of langnage, 
that we do at the same time employ these terms in relation to 
trodi generally in a better and nrach higher sense. Raiumai, 
as contradistingnished from irrationed and absurd, certainly de- 
notes a quality, which ereiy man would be disposed to daim, not 
only fi>r himself, but for hh rehgions opinions. Now, the adjee> 
tire reascneMe having acqnired a diflerent nse and signification, 
the word rational is the adjectrre corresponding in sense to the 
nfastantiTe reitsofty and signifies what is eonfonned to reason. 
In one sense, then, all men would appeal to reason in behalf of 
their religious fidth ; they would deny that it was irrational or ab- 
Eurd. If we do not in this sense adhere to reason, we forfeit our 
prerogative as rational beings, and our faith is no better than the 
bewildered dream of a man who has lost his reason. Nay, I 
m^ifi fjfciti that when we use the term in this higher sense, it is 
impottible for us to believe on any authority what is directly con- 
tradictory to reason and seen to be so. No evidence from another 
woree, and no authority could convince us, that a proposition m 
:reoinetry, for example, is false, which our reason intuitively dis- 
coreia to be troe. Now if we suppose (and we may at least sop- 
pose this), that reason has the same power of intmtive insight m 
wlation to certain moral and spiritual truths, as in rebition to the 
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traths of geometry, then it wovld be eqaftlly impoanble to divert 
nsof oar belief of thoee truths. 

FortheniKne* we are not only anaUe to believB the same prop- 
ontion to be fidw, which oar reason sees to be trne, bat we can 
not belieye another piopoaitiQa, which by the exereiee of the 
■ame rational fiusulty wo see to be inoompatible with the finrner, 
er to oontiadiot it. We oiayt and probably often do, receive 
with a oertain kind and degree of credence opinioaa, which re- 
flection wooU show to be incompatible. But when we have 
vefleoled, and discovered the inconsistenoy, we can not retain 
both. We eaa not believe two contradietory propaeitions, know- 
ing them to be soeh. It would be irrational to do so. 

Again, we can not conceive it possible, that what by the same 
power of intuition we see to be universally and necessarily true 
should appear othorwiBe to any other rational being. We can 
not, ibr example, but consider the propositions of geometiy aa 
necessarily true for all rational beingB. So, too, a little reiSec- 
tion« I think, will convince any one, that we attribute the same 
wooomity of reason to the principles of moral rectitude. What in 
the dear daylight of our reason, and after mature reflection, we 
see to be right, we can not believe to be wrong in the view of 
other rational beings in the distinct exercise of their reason. 
Nay, in regard to those truths, which are clearly submitted to 
the view of our reason, and which we behold wiUi distinct and 
steadfast intuitions, we n e c e s sa rily attribute to the Supreme 
BeasoD, to the Divine Mind, views the same, or coincident, with 
those of our own reason. We can not (I say it with reverence 
and I trust with some apprehension of the importance of the a»- 
sertion), we can not believe that to be right in the view of the 
Supreme Beason, which is clearly and decidedly wrong in the 
view of our own. It would be contradictory to reason, it would 
be irrational, to believe it, and therefore We can not do so^ till we 
lose our reason, or cease to exercise it. 

I would ask, now, whether this be not an authorized use of 
the words reason and rational, and whether so used they do not 
mean something. K it be so-*^and I appeal to the mind of every 
man capable of reflection, and of understanding the use of lan- 
guage, if it be not — then there is meaning in the tenns universal 
reason, and unity of reason, as used in this Work. There is, 
and can be, m this highest sense of the word, but one reason. 



aad wbatever ooatndicti tiuit leaaon, being seen to do ao, caa 
not be leoeiTed as matter either of knowledge or ftith. To xeo> 
ondle religion with reason need in this aenae, therefbie, and to 
justify the ways of Grod to man, or in the Tiew of reason, is so 
fitf fiora being iimtional, that reason imperatively demands, it of 
oa. We ean not, as ratioDal beings, beliere a poopoBition on the 
giDunda of reason, and deny it on the anthmty of revelatioa. 
Wo can not belie?e a prcqposition in philosophy, and deny the 
same p sopu ai t i on in theology : nor can we belieye two inoorapati* 
Ue pn^naitions on the difiSnent gnwnds of reason and icTelntion. 
So fitf as we conqiare our thoughts, the olgects of our knowledge 
and laith, and by reflection leier them to their eommon measnre 
m the nniveiaal laws of reason, so hx the instinot of reason im- 
peb ns to lejeet whatever is contradictory and ahanrd, and to 
bnng naity uid eonsistenoy into all our views of truth. Thwm 
in the language of the Author of this Woifc, though " the woid 
ratumal has been strangely ahuasd of late times, this must not 
iliBnfliTrMi OS to the weighty considerationf that t^myg^t fiiliKnnn 
and a desire to rest all our convictions on grounds of right reason* 
are inseparable from the character of a Christiaa.'* 

Bat I beg the reader to observe, that in relation to the doe- 
tnses of spiritual religion— to all that he eonsideis the pecoJiar 
Awtrines of the Christian revelation, the Author assigns to reasisi 
oaly a negative validity. It does not teach us what those doetzines 
are, or what they are not, except that they are not, and can not 
be, such as contradict the dear convictions of right reason. Bot 
his views on ihii point are fully stated in the Woik, and the gpenr 
eial office of reason in relation to all that is proposed finr our belief 
is givea with ph»in«ftplii<*«^| precision in otherpartsof his Works.* 

If then it be our prerogative, as ratiooal beings, and our dnty 
as Christians, to think, as well aa to act, rolsonofly^ — ^to see that 
omreoBvietionB of truth rest on the grounds of right reason; and 
if it be one of the dearest dictates of reason* that we should en- 
deavor to shun, and on discovery diould rq^eet, whatever is eon- 
tradictory to the universal laws of thought, or to flootrines already 
cetaUished, I know not by what means we are to avoid the ^i- 
fdication oi phiksofAy, at least to some extent, in the study id 
^hmlogf. For to detennine what are the grounds of right rea- 
soa* what are those ultimate truths, and those universal kws of 
• See Statesman's MsuDsL Appendiz (EX p. 8^ ad. sdil^JB^ 
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thought, which we can not ratbnally oontradiet, and by xeflao- 
tion to compare with these whatever is proposed for our belief, ia 
in fiust to philoflophize ; and whoever does this to a greater or 
lew extent, is ao far a philosopher in the beet and highest senae 
of the word. To this extent we are bound to philosophize in 
theology, as well as in every other seienoe. For what is not 
rational in theology, is, of course, irrational, and can not be of 
the household of faith ; and to determine whether it be rational 
in the sense already explained or not, is the province of phikao* 
phy. It is in this sense that the Woik befoie us is to be conaid* 
erod a philosophical work, namely, that it proves the doctrines 
of the Ohristian Faith to be rational, and exhibits philosophical 
grounds finr the pombility of a truly spiritual rebgion. The 
reality of those experiences, or states of being, which oonstitnte 
experimental or spiritual religi<Mi, rests on other grounds, it is 
incumbent on the philosopher to free them firam the oontradio^ 
tions of reason, and nothing more ; and who will deny, that to 
do this is a purpose worthy of the ablest philosopher and the 
most devoted Ohristian ? Is it not desirable to convince all men 
that the doctrines, which we affirm to be revealed in the Gospel, 
are not contradictoiy to the requirements of reason and con- 
soMnce ? Is it net, on the other hand, vastly important to the 
cause of religious truth, and even to the practical influence of 
religion on our own minds, and the minds of the cmnmunity at 
large, that we should attain and exhibit views of philosophy and 
doctrines in metaj^ysics, whioh an at least compatible with, if 
tiiey do not specially fitvor, those views of religion, which, on 
other grounds, we find it our duty to believe and wimintmTO t 
For, I beg it may be observed, aa a point of great moment, that 
it is not the method of the genuine philosof^er to separate his 
philosophy and rdigion, and adopting his principles independently 
in each, to leave them to be reconciled or not, as the case may 
be. He has, and can have, rationally but one system; in which 
his philosophy becomes religious, and his religion i^osophioal. 
Nor am I disposed in comjdianoe with popular opinion to limit 
the application of this remaric, as is usually done, to the mer»» 
external evidences of revelation. The pldlosophy which wt- 
adopt will and must influence not only our decision of the ques- 
tion, whether a bock be of divine authority, but our Views abo 
of its meaning. 
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But diis is a rabjeet, on which, if possible, I woold avoid being 
nusmidentood, and must, therelbie, exhibit it more iully, even at 
the liak of repeating what was said before, or is elsewhere found 
in the Work. It has been already, I believe, distinctly enough 
stated, that reason and philosophy ought to prevent our reception 
ef doctrines dairning the authority of revelation only so &r as 
tiie very necesnlies <^onr rational being require. However mys» 
terioos the thing affirmed may be, though it passeth ail under* 
itandmg, if it can not be shown to contradict the unchangeable 
principles of right reason, its being incomprehensible to our un- 
dentandings is not an obstacle to our faith. If it contradict rea* 
SOB, we can not believe it, but must conclude, either that the 
writing is not of divine authority, or that the language has been 
oiisinteipreled. So fiur it seems to me, that our philosophy ought 
to modify our views of theological doctrines, tfnd our niode of in- 
Isipieting the language of an inspired writer. But then we must 
be cantioas, that we philosophize rightly, and " do not call that 
reason whidi is not so. Otherwise we may be led by the sup* 
posed Teq[nirementB of reason to interpret metaphorically, what 
ought to be received literally, and evacuate the Scriptures of their 
most important doetrines." But what I mean to say here is, that 
we can not avoid the applioation of our philosophy in the inter- 
pretation of the language of Scripture, and in the explanation of 
the doctrines of religion generally. We can not avoid incurring 
the danger just alluded to of philosophizing erroneously, even to 
the extent of rejecting as irrational that which tends to the per- 
fection of reason itself. And hence I maintain, that instead of 
pretending to exclude philosophy fiom our religious inquiries, it 
is very important that we philosophize in earnest — that we should 
endeavor by profound reflection to learn the real requirements of 
reason, and attain a true knowledge of ounielves. 

K any dispute the necessity of thus combining the study of phi- 
losophy with that of religion, I would beg them to point out the 
age since that of the Apostle's, in which the prevailing metaphys- 
ical opinions have not distinctly manifested themselves in ike 
prevailing views of religion ; and if, as I fully believe will be the 
ease, they fail to discover a single system of theology, a single 
volume on the subject of the Christian religion, in which the au- 
thor's views are not modified by the metaphysical c^^ons of the 
age ofT of the individual, it would be desirable to ascertain. 
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wkMiei thift laflnenoe be aocidenUl or naoenaiy. The nieter 
phyBCiAn analyses the &ealties and opetatiana of the human 
mind, and teachea ua to anange, to danfy, and to name them» 
aocoiding to hia views of their varioua distinotionB. The lan> 
goalie of the Seriptnros, at least to a gxeat extent, qwaks of sub- 
jects that can be undentood only by a reference to those same 
powers and processes of thought and feeling, which we have 
learned to think of, and to name, according to our particnlar v^ 
tern of metaphysics. How is it possible then to avoid interpretr 
ing the one by the other ? Let us suppose, Ibr example, that a 
man has studied and adopted the philosophy of Brown, is it pos- 
sible for ^itn to interpret the 8th chapter of Bomans, without 
having his views of its meaning influenced by his philosophy ? 
Would he not unavoidably interpret the language and explain 
the dootiines, which it contains, difierantly finom one, who should 
have adopted snob views of the human mind as are taught in 
this Work ? I know it is customary to disclaim the influence of 
philosophy in the business of interpretation, and eveiy writer 
now-a-days on such sulgeets will assure us, that he has nothing 
to do with metaphysics, but is guided only by common sense and 
the laws of interpretation. But I should like to know how a 
man comes by any common sense in reU^on to the movements 
and laws of his intellectual and moral being without metaphy- 
sics. What is the common sense of a Hottentot oa subjects of 
this sort ? I have no hesitation in saying, that from the veiy 
nature of the case, it is nearly, if not quite, impossible for any 
man entirely to separate his philosophical views of the human 
mind from his reflections on religious subjects. Probably no man 
has endeavored more faithfully to do this, perhaps no one has 
succeeded better in giving the truth of Scripture free from the 
glosses of metaphysics, than ProfesMir Stuart. Yet, I should risk 
little in saying that a reader deeply versed in the language of 
metaphysics, extensively acquainted with the philosophy of dit- 
foent ages, and the peculiar phraseology of difierent schools^ 
might ascertain his metaphysical system from many a passage 
of his Commentary on the Spistle to the Hebrews. What then» 
let me ask, is the possible use to the cause of truth and of xeli- 
gion, from thus perpetually deciying philosophy in theological in- 
quiries, when we can not avoid it if we would ? Every man. 
who haa reflected at all, has hia metaphysics ; and if he raada oa 
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idigioos saljeet8» be iataprets aad nncLontuids the kngvage, 
which he employs, by the help of hiB metaphynes. He can not 
do otherwue. — And the proper inquiiy is, not whether we adimt 
oar philoflophy into our theological and xeligiouB inventigatiooB, 
but whether our philosophy he right and true. For myself, I am 
fdOj oonvineed that we can have no right views of theology, till 
we have right views of the human mind ; and that these are to 
be acquired only by laborious and persevering reflection. My 
behflf is, that the distinctions unfolded in this Work will place us 
in the way to troth, and relieve us from numerous perplexities, 
in which we are involved by the philosophy which we have so 
long iakea for our guide. For we are greatly deceived, if we 
siqipose tot a moment that the systems of thedogy which have 
been received among us, or even the theoretical views wiuck are 
now most popular, are £ree fioom the entanglements of worldly 
wisdom. The readers of this Work will be able to see, I think, 
Biore clearly the import of this remark, and the true bearing of 
tbe received views of philosophy on our theological inquiries. 
Those who study the Work without prejudice, and adopt its prin- 
eqdes to any considerahle extent, will understand too how deeply 
aa age may be ensnared in the metaphysical webs of its own 
weaving, or entangled in the net which the speculations of a for- 
mer generatioii have thrown over it, and yet suppose itself blessed 
with a perfect immunity from the dreaded evils of metaphysics. 

Bat before I proceed to remark on those particulars, in which 
oar ptevaiLing philosophy seems to be dangerous in its tendency, 
and unfriendly to the cause of spiritual religion, I must beg leave 
to guard myself and the Woi^ from misapprehension on another 
point of great importance in Its relations to the vdiole sulgect 
While it is maintained that reason and philo8q>hy, in their true 
eharaeter, aughi to have a certain degree and extent of influence 
in the formation of our religious system, and that our metaphysi- 
eal opinions, whatever they may be, udU almost unavoidably, 
modify more or less our theoretical views of religious truth gen- 
eralki^ it is yet a special object of the Author of the Work to 
show that the spiritual life, or what among us is termed experi- 
mental religion, is, in itself^ and in its own proper growth and 
development, essentially distinct from the forms and processes of 
tibe undecstaading ; and that, although a true iaith can not coor 
tradiot any nnivenal principle of speculative reason, it is yet in 
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a certain sense independent of the disennioiis of phiksopby, and 
in its proper natoie beyond the reach " of podtive science and 
theoretical insight" " Ghnstianity is not a theory or a specu- 
ItUiom ; hat a Hfe. Not a philosophy of life, hat a life and a Ut- 
ing process." It is not, therefore, so properly a species of knowl- 
edge, as a fonn of heing. And although the theoretical views of 
the understanding, and the motiyes of pradenoe which it pre- 
sents, may he, to a certain extent, connected with the devdop- 
ment of the spiritaal principle of religions life in the Christian, 
yet a tme and living faith is not incompatible with at least some 
degree of specolative error. As the acquisition of merely specu- 
lative knowledge can not of itself communicate the principle of 
spiritaal life, so neither does that principle, and the living process 
of its growth, depend wholly, at least, upon the degree of specu- 
lative knowledge with which it co-exists. That religion, of which 
oar blessed Saviour is himself the essential Form and the living 
Word, and to which he imparts the actuating Spirit, has a prin- 
ciple of unity and conastency in itself distinct from the unity and 
consistency of our theoretical views. Of this we have evidence 
m every day's observation of Christian character ; for how often 
do we see and acknowledge the power of religion, and the growth 
of a spiritual life in minds but little gifted with speculative 
knowledge, and little versed in the forms of logic or philosophy ! 
How obviously, too, does the living principle of religion manifest 
the same specific character, the same essential form, amidst all 
the diversities of condition, of talents, of education, and natural 
disposition, with which it is associated ; everywhere rising abov« 
nature, and the powers of the natural man, and unlimited in its 
goings on by the forms in which the understanding seeks to com- 
prehend and confine its spiritual energies. There {ire diversities 
cf gifts, but the same Spirit ; and it is no less true now than in 
ike age of the Apostles, that in all lands, and in every variety 
of circumstances, the manifestations of spiritaal life are essentially 
the same ; and all who truly believe in heart, however diverse 
in natural eonditioa, in the character of their undentandinga, 
and even in their thewetical views of truth, are one in Christ 
Jesus. The essential feith is not to be found in the understand- 
ing or the speculative theory, but *' the life, the substance, the 
hope, the lovs — in one word, the fasth-^hese are derivativea 
firom the praotioal, moral, and qiiritaal natore and heiiig of num.'* 
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Sjpeeolati^ dystems of theology indeed have often had little coa- 
neetioa wiUi the enential spirit of religion, and axe tiaaaUy little 
more than aohemes raaiilting firom the stiiyinga of the finite un- 
doataiiding to oompiehend and exhibit under ita own Ibnna and 
eonditianB a mode of being and apiiitoal truths esaentially diverse 
from thenr proper objeets» and with which they are inoonmiensa- 
imte. 

Hub I am aware is an impetfeot, and I fear may be an unin- 
telligible, view of a sabjeet exceedingly difficult of apprehension 
at the best. If so, I must beg the reader's indulgence, and le- 
qnest him to suspend his judgment, as to the absolute intelligi- 
bility of it, till he becomes acquainted with the language and 
sMitJiwuts of th^ Work itself. It wiU, however, I hope, be so 
fiir understood, at least, as to answer the purpose for which it was 
introdnoed^-of precluding the supposition that, in the remarks 
which preceded, or in thoae which follow, any suspicion was in- 
tended to be expressed, with regard to the religious principles or 
tiie esaontisl faith of those who hold the opinions in question. 
Aeooiding to this view of the inherent and essential nature of 
^mtnal Religion, as existing in the pradical reason c^XDant we 
may not only admit, but can better understand the possibility of 
whBt tiwerj charitable Christian will acknowledge to be a fact, 
flo &r as human observation can determine facts of this sort-— 
that a man may be truly religioas, and essentially a believer at 
heart, ^diile his understanding is sadly bewildered with the at- 
tempt to comprehend and express philosophically, what yet he 
Hsda and knows spiritually. It is indeed imposRble for us to tell 
how ftr the understanding may impose upon itself by partial 
views and &lse disguises, without perverting the will, or estrang- 
ing it fipom the laws and the authority of reason and the divine 
word. We can not say to what extent a false system of philos- 
c^y and metaphysioal opinions, which in their natural and un- 
eoantnacted tendency would go to destroy all religion, may be 
reeeived in a Christian community, and yet the power of spiritual 
religion retain its hold and its efficacy in the hearts of the peo- 
ple. We may perhaps believe that in opposition to all the might 
of &l8e philosophy, so long as the great body of the people have 
tlw Bible in their hands, and are taught to reverence and receive 
its heavenly instructions, though the Church may sufiTer injury 
ftem unwise and unihiitful speculations, it will yet be preserved ; 
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and that the spirita&l leed of the diTine woid« though mingkwl 
with many tares of ivorldly wiadom and phUoaophy ialaely ao- 
called, will yet spxing up, and hear finiit onto eveiiaating life. 

Bat though we may hope and beliefe this, we ean not aToid 
helieying, at the same time, that injoxy most result from an i»- 
siispecting confidence in metaphysical opinions, which are essen- 
tially at variance with the doctrines of Revelation. Especially 
must the effect he injurious, wheote those opiniiais lead gradn^y 
to alter our views of religion itself, and of all that is peculiar in 
the Christian system. The great mass of the community, who 
know little of metaphysics, and. whose faith in revelation is not 
so readily influenced hy speculations not immediately connected 
with it, may, indeed, iat a time, escape the evU, and continue to 
reoeivewi^fneelmeathemg^ But in the minds of 

the better educated, especially those idio think and follow out 
their conclusions with resolute independence of thought, the re- 
sult must be either a loss of confidence in the opinions themselves, 
or a rejection of all those parts of the Christian system which axv 
at variance with them. Under particular circumstances, indeed, 
where both the metaphysieal errors, and the great doctrines of 
Ac Christian Faith, have a strong hold upon the minds of a com- 
munity, a protracted struggle may take place, and earnest and 
long-continued effi>rts may be made t(^ reconcile opinions whidi 
we are resolved to maintain, with a faith which our conseienoos 
will not permit us to aband<Mi. But so long as the effi>rt con- 
tinues and such opinions retain their hold upon our confidence, it 
must be with some diminution of the fulness and sunpUdty of 
our faith. To a greater or less degree, according to the ednea- 
timi and habits of thought in difierent individuals, the word of 
Gk)d is received with doubt, or with such glazing modifications as 
enervate its power. Thus the lig^t firom heaven is intercepted, 
and we are left to a shadow-fight of metaphysical sdiemes and 
metaphorical interpretations. While one party, with oimseien- 
tious and earnest endeavors, and at great expense of talent and 
ingenuity, contends for the Faith, and among the possible shap- 
ings of the received metaphysical system, seeks that which wU] 
best comport with the simplicity of the Grospel, — another more 
boldly interpreti the language of the Gospel itself in confimnity 
with those views of religion to which their phiJoeophy seems ob- 
viously to conduct theoL The substantial being and the living en* 
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mgf of the WoHo, iHnoh ii not only the light bat the life of men, 
ii eitliar nuBafipiehended or denied by all parties ; and even those 
who eontend finr what they oonoeiTe the literal import of the 
Gospel, do it — as they most to avoid too glaring absnidity — ^with 
sneh ezplanatioiiB of its import as to make it to beorane, in no 
snail degree, the toords of man* s wisdom, rather than a simple 
demofUtftUum of the Spirit and of power. Hence, although 
soeh as have experienced the spiritual and life-giving power of 
the Divine Word, may be able, through the promised aids of the 
Spirit, to overcome the natural tendency of speculative error, and, 
by ike law of the spirit of life which is in them, may at length 
be msdefree from the law of sin and deaths yet who can tell 
how much they may lose of the blessings of the Gospel, and be 
retarded in their spiritual growth when they are but too oftoi 
fed with the lifeless and starveling products of the human under- 
standing, instead of that Iwing bread which came down from 
heaven ? Who can tell, moreover, how many, through the prev- 
alence of such pbOosophical enors as lead to misconceptions of 
the truth or create a prejudice against it, and thus tend to inter> 
eept the light from heaven, may continue in their ignorance, 
aHettated from the life of God, and groping in the darkness of 
their own understandings ? 

But however that may be, enlightened Ohristians, and espe- 
cially Christian instructors, know it to be their duty, as far as 
posnble, to preparo the way for the full and unobstructed influ- 
ence of the Gospel, to do all in their power to remove those nat^ 
and prejndioes, and those errors of the understanding, which are 
obstacles to the truth, that the word of God may find access to 
the heart, and conscience, and reason of every man, that it may 
hBYefree course, and run, and be glorified. My own belief, 
tiiat such obstacles to the influence of truth exist in the specular 
five and meta^ysical opinions generally adopted in this country, 
and that the present Work is in some measure at least calculated 
to reokove them, is pretty clearly indicated by the renuurks which 
1 have already made. But, to be perfectly explicit on the sub- 
ject I do not hesitate to express my conviction, that Uie natural 
tendency of some of the leading jHrinoiples of our prevailing sys- 
tem of metaphysicB, and those which must unavmdably have 
more or less influence on our theoretical vievrs of religion, are of 
an iiyaiioaa and dangerous tendency, and that so long as we re- 
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tain ^em, however we may piofesB to ezelude their inflneaeo 
fioin our theologieid inqairiea, and firom ^e interpretation of 
Scripture, we can maintain no consistent gystem of Scriptural 
theology, nor clearly and distinctly apprehend the spiritual im- 
port of the Scripture language. The grounds <^ this conviction I 
shall proceed to exhibit, though only in a very partial manner, 
as I could not do more without anticipating the oontents of the 
Work itself, instead of merely preparing the reader to peruse them 
with attention. I am aware, too, that some of the language, 
which I have already employed, and shall be obliged to employ, 
will not convey its full import to the reader, till he becomes ac- 
quainted with some of the leading principles and distinctions un- 
folded in the Work. But this also is an evil which I saw no 
means of avoiding without incurring a greater, and writing a. 
book instead of a brief essay. 

Let it be understood, then, without further prefiM», that by the 
prevailing system of metaphysics, I mean the system, of which 
in modem times Locke is the reputed author, and the leading 
principles of which, with various modifications, more or less im- 
portant, but not altering its essential character, have been almost 
universally received in this countiy. It should be observed, too, 
that the causes enumerated by the Author, as having elevsited it 
to its " pride of place" in Europe, have been aided by other far 
voring circumstances here. In the minds of our religions com- 
munity, especially, some of its most important doctrines have be- 
come associated with names justly loved and revered among 
ourselves, and so connected with all our theoretical views of re- 
ligion, that a man can hardly hope to question their validity witli- 
out hazarding his reputation, not only for orthodoxy, but even for 
common sense. To controvert, for example, the prevailing doo- 
trines with regard to the freedom of the will, the sources of osr 
knowledge, the nature of the understanding as containing the eon- 
trolling principles of our whole being, and the universality of the 
law of cause and efiect, even in connection with the arguments 
and the authority of the most powerful intellect of the age, may 
even now be worse than in vain. Yet I have reasons ht believ- 
ing there are some among ns, and that their number is fiut 
inereasing, who are willing to revise their opinions on these sub- 
jects, and who will contemplate the views presented in this 
Wovk with a liberal, and sumethiug of a prepared leeiing of curi- 
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oiity. The difficulties ki which mem find themaelvea involved 
by the received doctrines on theee subjects, in their most anxious 
efibits to explun and defend the peculiar doctrines of spiritual 
religion, have led many to suspect that there must he some lurk- 
ing error in the premises. It is not that these principles lead us 
to mysteries which we can net comprehend ; they are jfound, oi 
beheved at least by many, to involve us in absurdities which we 
can comprehend. It is necessary indeed only to form some no* 
tion of the distinctive and appropriate import of the term spirit- 
ual, as opposed to natural in the New Testament, and then to 
look at die writings, or hear the discussions, in which the doc- 
trines of the Spirit and of qnritual influences are taught and de- 
fended, to see the insurmountable nature of the obstacles, which 
these metaphysical dogmas throw in the way of the most power- 
ful minds. To those who shall read tiiis Work with any degree 
of reflection, it must, I think, be obvious, that something more is 
implied in the continual opposition of these terms in the New 
Testament, than can be explained consistently with the prevail- 
ing opinions on the subjects above enumerated ; and that through 
their influence our highest notions of that distinction have been 
rendered conflued, contradictory, and inadequate. I have al- 
ready directed the attention of the reader to those parts of the 
Work, wheare this distinction is unfidded ; and had I no other 
grounds than the arguments and views there exhibited, I should 
be convinced that so long as we hold the doctrines of Locke and 
the Scotch metaphysicians respecting power, cause and efiect, mo- 
tives, and the freedom of the will, we not only can make and de- 
fend no essential distinction between that which is natural, and 
that which is spiritual, but we can not even find rational grounds 
fer the feeing of nunal oNiigatumy and the distinction between 
regret and remorse. 

According to the system of these anthon, as nearly and dis- 
tinctly as my limits will permit me to state it, the same law of 
cause and efiect is the law of the universe. It extends to the 
moral and spiritual — ^if in courtesy these terms may still be used 
— no less than to the properly natural powers and agencies of 
our being. The acts of the firee-will are pre-determined by a 
canse out of the wUl, according to the same law of cause and 
efiect which controls the changes in the physical world. We 
have no notion of power but uniformity of antecedent and 
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qaent The notioii of a power in the will to wot tndj xb theie- 
§an nothing more than an inherent capacity of heing acted npon, 
agreeably to its nature, and aoeording to a fixed law, hy tiia 
motives which are present in the understanding. I fed author- 
ized to take this statement partly fiom Brown's Philosophy, be- 
cause that work has been decidedly ai^[iroved by our h^hest 
thedogioal authorities ; and indeed it would not be essentially 
varied, if exprossed in the precise tenns used by any of the wri* 
ten most usually quoted in reference to these subjects. 

I am aware ^lat variationB may be found in the mode of stat* 
ing these doctrines ; but I think every candid reader, who is 
acquainted with the metaphysics and theology of this country, 
will admit the above to be a fair representation of the foxm in 
which they are generally received. I am aware, too, that mnA 
has been said and written to make out, c(»isistently with theae 
general principles, a distinction between natural and moral 
causes, natural and moral ability, and inability, and the like. 
But I beg aU lovers of sound and rational philoeophy to look 
carefully at the general principles, and see whether there be, in 
&et, ground left for any such distinctions of this kind ss are 
worth contending for. My first step in arguing with a defender 
of these principles, and of the distinctions in question, as'con- 
nected with them, would be to ask for his definition of nature 
and natural. And when he had arrived at adistinctive general 
notion of the import of these, it would appear, if I mistake not, 
that he had first subjected our whole being to the law of nature^ 
and then contended for the eziBtence of something which is not 
nature. For in their relation to the law of moral rectitude, and 
to the feeling of moral responsibility, what difierence is there^ 
and what difiference can there be, between what are called nat- 
ural and those which are called moral powers and a&cticmsy if 
tiiey are all under the control of the same universal law of cause 
and efieet ? If it still be a mere nature, and the determinations 
of our will be controlled by causes out of the will, according to 
our nature, then I maintain that a moral nature has no more to 
do with the feeling of re^onsjbility than any other nature. 

Perhaps the difficulty may be made more obvious in this way. 
It will be admitted that brutes are posseend of various natures, . 
some innocent or useful, otherwise noxious, but all alike inespon* 
sible in a moral point of view. But why? Simply V^^"it 
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^0f act in aoooidanoe vith tbeir naturee. They powoao, each 
aeemdiiig to its proper natme, oertain appetites and susceptibili- 
tifls which are stimulated and acted upon by their appropriate 
otgeeti in the world of the senses ; and the relatuin-«-4he law of 
action and reaction-^sabsiBting between these specific suscepti- 
bilities and their corresponding outward objects, constitutes their 
nature. They have a power of selecting and dioosing in the 
world of erase the objects appropriate to the wants of their na- 
tme ; bat that nature is the sole law of their being. Theii 
power of choice is but a part of it, instrumental in accomplishing 
its ends, hot not a^Ue of rising above it, of controlling its im- 
pnlna, and ai determinillg itself with reference to a purely ideal 
law, distinct from their nature. They act in accordance with 
the law of cause and efl^, which constitutes their several nar 
tmea, and can not do otherwise. They are, therefore^ not respon* 
sifaiB — not capable of guilt, or of remorse. 

Now let ns suppose another being, possessing, in addition to 
the su s cepti bilities oi the brute, certain other specific suscepti- 
bibties with their conelative olgects, either in the sensible world, 
or in a fiitaie world, but that these are subjected, like the other, 
to the same binding and inalienable law of cause and efiect. 
What, I ask, is the amount of the di&rence thus siq»posed be- 
tween this being and the brute ? The supposed addition, it is 
to be undentood, is merely an addition to its nature ; and the 
only power of will belonging to it is, as in the case of the brute, 
only a capacity of choosing and acting nnifonnly in accordance 
wi^ its nature. These additional susceptibilities still act but as 
they are acted iqion ; and the will is determined accordingly. 
What advantage is gamed in this case by calling these supposed 
additiona moral afibctiona, and their correlative stimulants moral 
cansee ? Bo we thereby find any rational ground fiur the feeling 
of moral reqMnaibility, fi>r conscience, fiur remorse ? The being 
aeta according to its nature, and why is it blamewwthy more 
than the hrate ? If the moral law existing out of the will be a 
power or cause ^viiiich, in its relation to the specific susceptibility 
of the moral being, produces under the same circumstances uni- 
formly the same result, according to the law of cause and efiect ; 
if the acts of the will be subject to the same law, as mere l^iks 
in the diain of antecedents and consequents, and thus a part of 
ma nataie» what is gained, I ask again, by the distinction of a 
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moral and a physical nature ? It is still only a nature under tbe 
law of cause and e^ct, and the liberty of the moral being ia 
under the same condition with the liberty of the brute. Both 
are free to follow and fulfil the law of their nature, and both aio 
alike bound by that law, as by an adamantine chain. The vwy 
oonditiMis of the law preclude the possibility of a power to aet 
otherwise than according to their nature. They preclude the 
very idea of a firee-will, and render the feeling of moral responai* 
bility not an enigma merely, not a mystery, but a self-contradie* 
tion and an absurdity. 

Turn the matter as we will— call these oorrelatiTes, namely, 
the inherent susceptibihtieB and the causes acting on them from 
without, natural, or moral, or spiritual-HW long as their actioa 
and reaction, or the law of reciprocity, which oonstitntes their 
specific natures, is considered as the oontrolling law of our whi^ 
being, so long as we refuse to admit the existence in the will of & 
power capable of rising above this law, and controlling its opera- 
tion by an act of absolute selfdetermination, so long as we shmll 
be involved in perplexities both in morals and religion. At all 
events, the only method of avoiding them will be to ad<^t the 
creed of the Necessitarians entire, to give man over to an ine- 
sponsible nature as a better sort of animal, and resolve the will 
of the Supreme Reason into a blind and irrational &te. 

I am well aware of the objections that will be made to this 
statement, and eqieeially the demonstrated incompreheDflibKeneM 
of a self-determining power. To this I may be permitted to an- 
swer, that, although the power to originate an act or state of 
mind may be beyond the capacity of our understandings to com* 
prebend, it is still not contradictory to reason ; and that I find it 
more easy to believe the existence of that, which is simply in- 
comprehensible to my understanding, than of that which involvea 
an absurdity lor my reason. I venture to affinn, moreover, that 
however we may bring our understandings into bondage to the 
more comprehensible doctrine, simply because it is oompvehenai- 
ble under the forms of the understanding, every man does, in 
fact, believe himself possessed of freedom in the higher sense of 
self-determination. Every man's conscience commands him to 
believe it, whenever for a moment he indulges the feeling of 
moral self-approbation, or of remorse. Nor can we on any other 
groimds justiiy the ways ctGcd to man upon the snppositiott thait 
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be inflictB or will inflict any other ptmiahment than that which 
m smply remedial or diaciplinary. But this subject will be 
feond more folly explained in the course of the Work. My pros- 
ent object ia merely to show the neoessity of some system in rela- 
tion to these snbjects'difierent fitom the received one. 

. It may perhaps be thought, that the language used above is 
too stroiig and too positive. But I venture to ask every candid 
man, at least every one who has not committed himself by wri- 
ting and publishing on the subject, whether in considering the 
great questions -connected with moral aoeountalMlity and the doc* 
trine erf* rewards and punishments, he has not felt himself pressed 
with sndi difficulties as those above stated ; and whether he has 
ever been able fully to satisfy his reason, that there was not a 
harking oontradietion in the idea of a being created and placed 
under the law of its nature, and possessing at the same time a 
* fee&Bg of moral obligation to iuliil a law above its nature. That 
many have been in this state of mind I know. I know, too, thttt 
whose moral and religious fillings had led them to a fall 
in the doctrines of spiritual region, but who at the same 
time had been taught to receive the prevailing opinions in metfr* 
pfayses, have fcund these opinions carrying them unavoidably, if 
they would be consequent in their reasonings, and not do violence 
to their reason, to adopt a system of religion which does not prcH 
fiasB to be spiritual, and thus have been compelled to choose be- 
tween their philosophy and their religion. In most eases indeed, 
where men reflect at all, I am satidied that it requires all the 
fbiee of authority, and all the influoice of education, to carry the 
miiid over these difficulties ; and that then it is only by a vague 
belief that, though we can not see how, there must be some 
method of reconciling what seems to be so contradictory. 

If examples were wanting to prove that serious and trying dif** 
fieiMes axe felt to ^dst herai, enough may be fi>und, as it has ap- 
peared to me, in the controversy respecting the nature and origin 
of sin, which is at this moment interesting the public mind. Let 
any impartial observer trace the progress of that diaonswion, and 
afler examining the distinetionB which axe made or attempted to 
be made, decide whether the subject, as there presented, be not 
involved in difficulties, which can not be solved on the principles 
to whieh, hitherto, both parties have adhered ; whether, holding 
as they do the same premisses in x^gaid to the fireedom of the 
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inll, they can avoid ooming to the same condiiflum in vqpud to 
the nature and origin of sin; whether in fact the diftinetiMia 
aimed at mnit not prove merely verbal diatinctiona, and the ooik- 
troveisy a firuitleBB one. But in the September number of the 
Christian Spectator, the reader will find xemaika on thia anbjeet, 
to- which I beg leave to refer him, and which I could wish him 
attentively to conaider in connection with the lemaika which I 
have made. I allude to the correapondence with the editon near 
the end of the number. The letter there inaerted ia aaid to be> 
and obvioualy ia, from the pen of a very learned and able writer ; 
and I confcBB it has been no small gratification and enoooragement 
to me, while laboring to bring this Work and thia aabfeet be- 
fore the public, to find such a state of feeling expreand, conoera- 
ing the great question at iaaue, by anch a writer. It will be 
seen by reference to p. 545, of the C. S., that he plaoea the " fuh^ 
deu$ of the dispute" juat where it ia placed in thia Woik and in 
the above temaiks. It will be seen, too, that by thivwing 
thorities aaide, and atndying his own mind, he haa " come 
oualy to doubt," whether the received opiniima with regard lo 
motives^ the law of cause and effect, and the/neetfofii ofikeuiUt 
may not be enoneooa. They appear to him " to be boideiing on 
fetalism, if not actually embracing it" He donbta whether thfl 
mind may not have within itaelf the adequate cause of ita owb 
acts ; vi^ether indeed it have not a self-determining power, *' fir 
the power in question involvea the idea of originating volitiaB. 
Leas than thia it can not be conceived to involve, and yet h^fam 
fSeaiey" Now thia ia juat the view offered in the proaent Work ; 
and, aa it seems to me, these are juat the doubts and condnsiciia 
which every one will entertain, who lays aside authority, and r»> 
flecta upon the goinga on of hia own mind, and the dictatea of hie 
own reaaon and conacience. 

But let na look fir a mament at the rema^ of the editovB is 
rq»ly to the letter above quoted. They maintaJB, in relation to 
original ain and the perventon oi the will, that finom either the 
original or the acquired atrength of certain natural appetitea, 
prinoiplea of aelf-love, &c., " left to themselves," the oormptioa 
of the heart will certainly feUow. ** In every inatance the will 
does, in fact, yield to the demanda of theae. But whenever it thua 
yielded, there tcos power to the contrary; otherwiae there could 
be no finedraa of moral action." Now I beg leave to plaee ny 



fingeronihe pbnae in italics, and ask the editon what they mean 
hf iC If th^ hold the oemmon doctnnea with regaid to the rela- 
tn of eanae aiid e^ct, and with regard to power as oonnected with 
that relation, and apply these to the acts of the will, I can seo 
no mora posahility d'ootteeiving a potoer to the aontrwry in this 
eue, than of conceiving tooh a power in the onnent of a river. 
Bntif they mean to assert the ecdstenee in the will of sxi actual 
porwor Id rise above the demands of appetite, kc., above the law 
of natnitt and to decide arbkrarikf, whether to yield or not to 
yield, then they admit that the will is not determined absdutdy 
by the extraneoos oaiusej hot is in &ct se^-detemdned. They 
agree with the Isttei^writer ; and the question Ibr them is at rest. 
Tims, whatever distinctions may be attempted here, there can be 
no real Atinetion hot bet w een an inesponsihle nature and a will 
diat is sdf-determined. The reader will find a few additional 
wsnaita on this topic in a note, and for the general views of the 
Woik is again refared to a former note and the references there 
made. To the subject of that note, and to the great distinction 
between nature and the will, between the natural and the spir- 
itnal, as unfelded in the Work, I must beg leave, also, again to 
request the special and candid attention oi the reader. I must 
beg, too, the unprejudiced attention of every reader, friendly to 
the cause of practical and sjnritual religion, to the tendency of 
this part of the Author's system, and of the remarks hazarded 
above. 

I can not but be aware, that the views of the VfUl here ez* 
faifaited will meet with strong prejudices in a large portion, at 
least, of our religious community. I could wish that all such 
would carefully distmguish between the Author's views of the 
doctrines of religion and the philosophical grounds on which he 
supposes those doctrines are to be defended. If no one disputes^ 
and I trust no one will dispute, the substantial orthodoxy of the 
Work, without first carefiilly ftTAinming what has been the ortho- 
dozy <^the Chuieh in general, and of the great body of the Ee- 
finmetB, then I should hope it may be wisely considered, whether, 
as a question of philosophy, the metaphysical principles of this 
Work are not in themselves more in accordance with the doo> 
trinee of a q[»iritual religion, and better suited to their explanation 
and defence, than those above treated of. If on examination it 
not be disputed that they are, then, if not before, I trust the 
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two lyBtemB may be ocmpared Tvithout undue impartnlity, mmd 
the simple question of the truth of each may be detennined fay 
that calm and penevering reflection, which alone can detennine 
questions of this sort 

If the system heie taught be tnie, then it will fbllow, not, be H 
observed, that onr raligion is neoeBsanly wiong, or our essential 
£uth enoneous, but that the pkUoaophieal grounds, on which we 
are accustomed to defiand onr fiuth, are unsafe, and that tinir 
natwral Undenctf is to error. If the spirit of the Goqpel still ex- 
ert its influence ; if a truly spiritual religion be maintained, it 
is in opposUion to our pluloBophy, and not at all by its aid« I 
know it will be said, that the practical resolts d* our pewiKar 
Ibnns of doctrine axe at Tutiance with these lemaiks. But this 
I am not prepared to admit. True, religicoi and religious inski* 
tntions have flouiished : the Gespel, in many parts of eor oonntzy, 
has been aflfectionately and faiUifuUy preached by great and good 
men ; the word and the Spirit of God have been communicated 
to us in rich abundance ; and I rqoice with heartfelt joy and 
thankpgiving, in the belieC that thereby multitudes have beea 
regeneiated to a new and spiritual life. But so were equal or 
greater eflMsti produced under the preaching of Baxter, and 
Howe, and other good and £uthful men of the same age, with 
ifeone of the peculiarities of our theological systems. Neither 
reason nor experience indeed fumish any ground for believing 
that the living and life-giving power of the Divine Word baa 
ever derived any portion of its efficacy, in the conversion <^ the 
heart to God, from the forms of metaphysical theology, with 
which the human undentanding has invested it. It reqnina. 
moreover, but little knowledge of the history of phikaophy, and 
of the writings of the 16th and 17th centuries to know, that tlK 
opinions of the Eeformers, and of all the great divines of that 
period, on subjectB of this sort, were &r difiereat liom those of 
Mr. Locke and his followers, and were in fact essentially the same 
with those taught in this Worit. This last remaik applies not 
only to the views entertained by the eminent philosophen and 
divines of that period on the particular subject above disciisRed, 
but to the distinctions made, and the language employed by them, 
with reference to other points of no less importance in the oonsti^ 
ttttion of our being. 

It must have been observed by the reader of the fov^geing 




that I htLTe vmed Beveral woids, especially understanding 
and reoMm, in a sense scHnewhat diveise from their present acoep- 
tatioa ; and the occasion of this I Bvppose wonld be partly un- 
denlood fiom my having already directed the attention of the 
nadar to the diatinetioii ezhifaited brtweea these iroids in the 
Woik» and from the remarks made on. the ^nhignity of the word 
^ rsason" in its common use. I now proceed to remark, that 
the ambignity spoken of, and the consequent perplexity in regard 
to the nae and authority of reason, have arisen from the habit of 
since the time of Locke, the terms understanding and 
indisCTiminatelyt and thus oanfi>anding a diatinction clearly 
iMTJr^ in the philosophy and in the language of the oldiv 
wntflfB* Alas ! had the terms only beoi confounded, or had we 
snfierad only an ineonyenient ambiguity of language, there wonld 
be wnpanitiyeiy little cause for earnestness upon the subject ; or 
had €«r iriewa of the things signified by these terms b^n only 
pattjally eowluaed, and had we still retained correct notions of 
our praragatiTe, as rational and spiritnal beings, the consequences 
angjit hare beea less deplooraUe. But the misfortune is, that the 
pofwws ef anderatajiding and reason have not merely been blended 
and omCnmded in the view of our philosophy ;— ^the higher and 
lu move charaetensfcic, as an essential constituent of our proper 
hnmanity, has been as it were obscured and hidden from our ob- 
sarvalkm in the inferior power, whioh bricmgs to us in common 
with the biutes which perish. According to the old, the more 
ipintnal, and genuine phiksophyt the dirtingwishing attributes of 
omr hnmanity — thai image of God. in which man alone was cre^ 
atad of all the dwi^lers upon ear&, and in virtue of which he 
was plared at the htad of this lower world, was said to be found 
in the reason sadfiee^eiU. But understinding these in their 
strict and proper sense, and aeoording to the true ideas of them« 
aa eontemplated by the older metaphysicianB, we have literally, 
if the system of Locke and the popular jdiilosophy of the day be 
tme, neither the one nor the other of thoso neither reason nor 
fi«e-will. What they esteemed the image of God in the soul, 
aod considered' as. distinguishing us specifically, and so vastly too, 
above each and all of the irrational animals, is found, according 
to this system, to have in fiust no real existence. The reality 
neither of the free* will, nor of any of those laws or ideas, which 
^ling frt)mt'or rather constitnte reason, can be authenticated by 



the •oxt cxf proof which u demanded, and we mut theiefoie 
linquuih our pzerogative, lud take our place with becomiiig hu* 
mility among our moxe unpretending companiona. In the as- 
cending aeries of powen, enumerated hy Milton, with lo modi 
philoiW)phic8al troth, as well as beauty of language, in the fifth 
book of Paradise Lost, he mentioaa 



Fancy and tuuUrtiandinfft whence the soul 
Rbasoit receiTeA. And reaaon is her being^ 
DiBooniTe or Snttdtiye. 

But the highest power here, tiiat which is the being of the eool, 
oonsidered as any thing differing in kind from the understanding, 
has no plaoe in our popular metaphysics. Thus we have only 
the undeniandingt " the faculty judging according to sense,'* & 
faculty of abstracting and generalizing, of contrivance and Ibie- 
cast, as the highest of our intellectual powers ; and this we are 
erpressly taught belongs to us in common with brutes. Nay, 
these views of our essential being, consequences and all, are 
adopted by men, whom one would suppose religion, if not phi- 
losophy, should have taught their utter inadequateness to the true 
and essential constituents of our humanity. Dr. Paley tells us in 
his Natural Theology, that only " contbivance," a power ob- 
viously and professedly belonging to brutes, is necessary to oonstt- 
tttte personalUy* His whole system both of theology and morals 
neither teaches, nor implies, the existence of any specific difiler- 
ence' either between the understanding and reason, €X between 
nature and the will. It does not imply the existence of any 
power in man, which does not obviously belong, in a greater or 
less degree, to irrational animals. Dr. Fleming, another reverend 
prelate in the Snglish Church, in his " Philosophy of Zoology," 
maintains in express terms, that we have no fiusulties difiering in 
kind from those which belong to brutes. How many other 
learned, and reverend, and wise men adopt the same opinions, I 
know not : though these are obviously not the peculiar views of 
the individuals, but conclusions resulting from the essential prin- 
ciples of their system. If, then, there is no better system, if this 
be the genuine philosophy, and founded in the nature of things, 
there is no help for us, and we must believe it— «^ toe can. But 
most certainly it will follow, that we ought, as fkst as the preju- 
dices of ednoation will peitnit, to rid o iu ae l fes of certain notiotts 
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of pnvogatiTe, and certain feelings of onr oiKm snpenoiity, which 
lomehow have been strangely prevalent among our race. For 
tlun^h we have indeed, aooording to this system, a little more 
imderstanding than other animals — can abstract and generalize 
and Ibiecast events, and the consequences of onr actions, and com- 
pare motiTes more ddlfblly than they; though we have thus 
more knowledge and can circumvent them ; though we have 
more power and can subdue them ; yet, as to vaj distinctive and 
peculiar characteristic — as to any inherent and essential taarth, 
we are after all but little better — ^though we may be better off ^ 
than onr dogs and horses. There is no essential difierence, and 
we may rationally doubt — at least we might do so, if by the sup- 
pootiaa we 'were rational beings — whether our fellow animals of 
the kennei and the stall are not unjustly deprived of certain per- 
ttmal rights^ and whether a dog charged with trespass may not 
raiiamaihf claim to be tried by a jury of his peers. Now however 
and ridiculous this may appear, I would ask in truth and 
if it be not a fair and legitimate inference from the 
I, and whether the ahs^irdity of the one does not demotp- 
strate the utter fiJsity of the other. And where, I would beg to 
know, shall we look, according to the popular system of philoso- 
phy, finr that image of God in which we are created ? Is it a 
thing of degrees ? And is it simply because we have something 
more of the same faculties which belong to brutes, that we become 
the objects of God's special and fatherly care, the distinguished 
objects oi his Providence, and the sole objects of his Grace ? — 
Doth God take care for oxen ? But why not ? 

1 aflmre my readers, that I have no desire to treat with dis- 
leqiect and oontomely the opinions of great or good men ; but the 
djatinetion in question, and the assertion and exhibition of the 
higiier prerogatives of reason, as an essential constituent of our 
being, are so vitally important^ in my apprehension, to the forma- 
tion and support of any rational system of philosophy, and — ^no 
leaa than the distinction before treated of— so pregnant of conse- 
qoences to the interests of truth, in morals, and religion, and in- 
deed of all truth, that mere opinion and the authority of names 
may well be disregarded. The discussion, moreover, relates to 
&ete, and to such facts, too, as are not to be learned from the in- 
struction, or received on the authority, of any man. They must 
be aaoertained by every man for himself, by lefleotion upon the 
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and lawB of hk own inwaid being, «r they ue not 
leuned at all to any valuable pnipoae. We do indeed find im 
oonelTes then, as no one will deny, oertain powen of iutelligenoe, 
wfaioh we have abundant reaaon to beUeye the bmtea poHeaa in 
eonunon with ub in a gzeater or lees degree. The fanetiona of 
the undexatanding, as treated of in the populair syatema of meta- 
phynos, its lacultieB of attention, of abstraction, oif generalizatinn, 
the power of forethought and oontrivanoe, of adapting meaaa to 
endi, and the law of aasociation, may be, bo far aa we can judge, 
feverally represented more or less adequately in the instinetiTe 
intelliguice of the higher orders of brutes. But, not to anticipate 
too far a topic treated of in the Work, do these, or any and all the 
Acuities whioh we disoorer in irrational animals, satisfiMstoiily 
•coount to a reflecting mind lor all the phenomena which are 
presented to our obseryation in our own consciousness 1 Would 
any supposable addition to the degree merely of those powers 
which we ascribe to brutes, render them rational beings, and r»> 
move the saoxed distinction, which law and reason haye sanix 
tioned, between things and persons ? Will any such addition ac> 
count for our haying — ^what the brute is not supposed to have— 
the pure ideas of the geometrician, the power of ideal oonstxno- 
tion, the intuition of geometrical or other necessary and univenal 
truths ? Would it give rise, in irrational animals, to a law of 
moral rectitude and to conscience — to the feelings of nMsml 
responsiMity and remorse ? Would it awaken them to a refleo- 
tive self-consciousness, and lead them to form and contemplate 
the ideas of the soul, oi free-wiU, of immortality, and of Grod ? 
It seems to me, that we have only to reflect for a serious hour 
upon what we mean bytheae, and then to compare them without 
notion of what belongs to a brute, its inherent powen and their 
OQzrelatiye olgects, to feel that they are utterly incompatible— 
that in the blessing of these we enjoy a prerogative, which we 
can not disclaim without a violation of reason, and a voluntary 
abasement of ourselves — and that we must therefore be pfflwofispd 
of some peculiar powers — of some source of ideas distinot from 
the understanding, differing in kind from any and all of thoee 
which belong to us in common with inferior and irrational 
animals. 

But what these powen axe, or what is the precise nature of 
tha 4 ' « tinoti on between the iindaxstanding and r«aMin, it ia nol 
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my pxoYinoe, nor harve I ondertRken, to show. My oljeot is 
merely to illustrate its necessity, and the palpable obscurity, 
vagueness and deficiency, in this respect, of the mode of philoso* 
phizing, which is held in so high honor among ns. The distino* 
tion itself will be found illustrated with some of its important 
'bearings in the Work, and in the notes and Appendix attached 
to it ; and can not be too carefully studied — in connection with 
that between nature and the will — by the student who would 
acquire distinot and intelligible notions of what constitutes the 
truly spiritual in our being, or find rational grounds for the pos- 
sibility of a truly spiritual religion. Indeed, could I succeed in 
fixing the attention of the reader upon this distinction, in such a 
way as to secure his candid and r^ecting perusal of the Work, 
I diould oonsidOT any personal e^rt or sacrifice abundantly 
reccMDpensed. Nor am I alone in this view of its importance. 
A literary fidend, whose opinion on this subject would be valued 
by all who knew the soundness of his scholarship, says in a let« 
ter just now received, — " If you can get the attention of think- 
ing men fixed on his distinction between the reason and the un- 
derstanding, you will have done enough to reward the labor of 
a life. As prominent a place as it holds in the writings of Col»* 
ridge, he seems to me far enough firom making too much of it." 
No person oi serious and philosophical mind, I am confident, caa 
reflect upon the subject, enough to understand it in its various 
aspects, without arriving at the same views of the importance 
of the distincticm, whatever may be his conviction with regard 
to its truth. 

But indeed the only grounds, which I find, to apprehend that 
the reality of the distinction and the importance of the oonse- 
quences resulting from it, will be much longer denied and re- 
jected among us, is in the overweening assurance, which pre- 
vails with regard to the adequateness and perfection of the 
system of philosophy which is already received. It is taken lor 
granted, as a fact undisputed and indisputable, that this is the 
most enlightened age of the world, not only with regard to the 
more general difiusion of certain points of practical knowledge ;' 
in which, jHTobably, it may be so, but in ail respects ; that our 
whole system of the philosophy of mind as derived from Lord 
Bacon, especially, is the only one, which has any claims to com* 
mon sense ; and that all distincti(»is not reoogniased in that ais» 
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oonsequently unnrorthy of out regard. What those Re fbi m erB » 
to whoae tranBcendent powers of mind, and to whose characters 
as truly spiritual divines, we are accustomed to look with feelings 
of so much general regard, might find to say in favor of their 
philosophy, few take the pains to inquire. Neither they nor the 
great philosophers with whom they held communion on suhjects' 
of this sort, can appear among us to speak in their own defence ; 
and even the huge folios and quartos, in which, though dead, 
they yet speak-^and ought to be heard — have seldom strayed to 
this side of the Atlantic. All our information respecting their 
philosophical opinions, and the grounds on which they defended 
them, has been received firom writers, who were confessedly ad* 
▼ocating a system of recent growth, at open war with every thing 
more ancient, and who, in the great abundance of their self- 
complacency, have represented their own discoveries as contain- 
ing the sum and substance of all philosophy, and the accumu- 
lated treasures of ancient wisdom as unworthy the attention of 
<* this enlightened age.*' Be it so— yet the foolishness of anti- 
quity, if it be o^ Cfodf may prove tinser than men. It may be 
fimnd that the philosophy of the Reformers and their religion 
are essentially connected, and must stand or fall together. It 
may at length be discovered, that a system of religion essentially 
spiritual, and a system of philosophy which excludes the very 
idea of all spiritual power and agency, in their only distinctive 
and proper character, can not be consistently associated together. 
It is our peculiar misfortune in this country, that while the 
philosophy of Locke and the Scottish writers has be^i received 
in full faith, as the only rational system, and its leading princi- 
ples especially passed off as unquestionable, the strong attach- 
ment to rehgion, and the fondness for speculation, by both of 
which we are strongly characterized, have led us to combine and 
associate these principles, such as they are, with our religious 
interests and opinions, so variously and so intimately, that by 
most persons they are considered as necessary parts of the same 
system ; and from being so long contemplated together, the re- 
jection of one seems impossible without doing violence to the 
other. Yet how much evidence might not an impartial observer 
find in ATRmining the theological discussions which have pre- 
vailed, the speculative systems which have been formed and 
arrayed against each other, for the last seventy years, to convinoe 
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that there must be some discordance in the elements, some 
principle of secret bat irreconcilable hostility between a philoso- 
phy and a religion, which, under every ingenious variety of form 
and shaping, still stand aloof from each other and refuse to co- 
here. For is it not a fiict, that in regard to every speculative 
system which has been formed on these philosophical principles, 
— ^to every new shaping of theory which has been devised and 
baa gained adherents among us, — ^is it not a fact, I ask, that, to 
all, except those* adherents, the system — ^the philosophical theory 
— has seemed dangerous in its tendency, and at war with ortho- 
dox views of religion — ^perhaps even with the attributes of God ? 
Nay, to bring the matter still nearer and more plainly to view, I 
tsk, whether at this moment tbe organs and particular friends of 
oar leading theological seminaries in New England, both devo- 
tedly attached to an orthodox and spiritual system of religion, and 
expressing mutual confidence as to the essentials of their mutual 
&ith, do not each consider the other as holding a philosophical 
theory sahversive of orthodoxy ? If I am not misinformed, this 
is the simple fact. 

Kow, if these things be so, I would ask again with all ear- 
nestness, and out of regard to the interests of truth alone, whether 
seriotis and reflecting men may not be permitted, without the 
charge of heresy in Relioion, to stand in doubt of this PmLoso- 
FHT altogether ; whether these facts which will not be disputed, 
do not fomish just grounds for suspicion, that the principles of 
oar philosophy may be erroneous, or at least induce us to look 
with candor uid impartiahty at the claims of another and a dif- 
ferent system? 

What are the claims of the system, to which the attention of 
the pabiic is invited in this Work, can be understood fully, only 
by a careful and reflecting examination of its principles in con- 
nection with the conscious wants of our inward being — ^the re- 
quirenients of our own reason and consciences. Its purpose and 
tendency, I have oideavored in some measure to exhibit ; and if 
the infinence of authority, which the prevailing system furnishes 
against it, can and must be counteracted by any thing of a like 
kind— (and whatever professions we may make, the influence of 
anthority produces at least a predisposing efiect upon our minds) 
— the remark which I have made, will show, that the principles 
here taught are not v^olly nnauthoiized by men, whom we have 
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been taught to Tererenoe among the great and good. I can not 
but add, as a matter of simple justice to the question, that ho^r- 
ever our prevailing system of philosophizing may have appealed 
to the authority of Lord Bacon, it needs but a candid examina- 
tion of his writings, especially the first part of his Nomun Or- 
ganum, to be convinced that such an appeal is without grounds ; 
and that in fact the fundamental principles of his philosophy are 
the same with those taught in this work. The great distinction 
especially, between the understanding and the reason, is fully and 
clearly recognized ; and as a philosopher he would be far more 
properly associated with Plato, or even Aristotle, than with the 
modem philosophers, who have miscalled their systems by his 
name. For further remarks on this point, the reader is requested 
to refer to the notes. In our own times, moreover, there is abun- 
dant evidence, whatever may be thought of the principles of this 
Work here, that the same general views of philosophy are regain- 
ing their ascendency elsewhere. In Great Britain there are not 
lew, who begin to believe that the deep-toned and sublime elo- 
quence of Coleridge on these great subjects may have something 
to claim their attention besides a few peculiarities of language. 
In Paris, the doctrines of a rational and spiritual system of phi- 
losophy are taught to listening and admiring thousands by one 
of the most learned and eloquent philosophers of the age ; and in 
Germany, if I mistake not, the same general views are adopted 
by the serious firiends of religious truth amoag her great and 
learned men. 

Such-— as I have no doubt — must be the case, wherever think- 
ing men can be brought distinctly and impartially to ftT^miitA 
their claims ; and indeed to those who shall study and compre- 
hend the general history of philosophy, it must always be matter 
of special wonder, that in the Christian community, anxiously 
striving to explain and defend the doctrines of Christianity in 
their spiritual sense, there should have been a long-continued and 
tenacious adherence to philosophical principles, so subversive of 
their fiuth in every thing distuiGtively spiritual ; while those of 
an opposite tendency, and daiming a near relationflhip and oor- 
respondenoe with the truly spiritual in the Christian system, and 
the mysteries of its sublime faith, were looked iqwn with sospi- 
cion and jealousy, as unintelligible or dangerous metaphysics. 

Andheie I must be allowed to add a few remarks wi^ xegaid 
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to the popolAT objectionB against the gystem of philoeophy, the 
dainis of which I am xurging, especially against the writmgB of 
the Author, under whose name it appears in the present Work. 
These are varioas and often contradictoiy, but xisaally have ref- 
erence either to his peculiarities of language, or to the depth — 
whether apparent or real, — and the unintelligibleness, of his 
thoughts. 

To the first of these it seems to me a sufficient answer, fer a 
mind that would deal honestly and firankly by itself, to suggest 
that in the very nature of things it is impossible for a writer to 
expiesB by a single word any truth, or to mark any distinction, 
not recognized in the language of his day, unless he adopts a 
wrad entirely new, or gives to one already in use a new and more 
peeoliar sense. Now in communicikting truths, which the writer 
deems of great and fundamental importance, shall he thus appro- 
piiate a single word old or new, or trust to the vagueness of per- 
petual circumlocution? Admitting for example, the existence of 
'dte important distinction, for which this writer contends, between 
the miderstanding and reason, and that this distinction when rec- 
ognized at aU is confounded in the common use of language by 
omj^oying the words indiscriminately, shall he still use these 
words indiscriminately, and either invent a new word, or mark 
the distinction by descriptive circumlocutions, or shall he assign 
a more distinctive and precise meaning to the words already 
used? It seems to me obviously more in accordance with the 
laws and genius of language to take the course which he has 
adopted. But in this case' and in many others, where his lan- 
guage seems peculiar, it can not be denied that the words had 
already been employed in the same sense, and the same distinc- 
tions recognized, by the older and many of the most distinguished 
writers in the language. But the reader will find the Author's 
own views of the subject in the Work. 

With regard to the more important objection, that the 
thoughts of Coleridge are unintdUgiblej if it be intended to im- 
ply, that his language is not in itself expressive of an intelligible 
meaning, or that he afiects the appearance of depth and mys- 
tery, while his thoughts are common-place, it is an objection, 
which no one who has read his Works attentively, and acquired 
a feeling of interest for them, will treat their Author with so 
mneh disrespect as to answer at all. Every such reader hnowz 
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that he lues words unifonnly with astonishing precision, and that 
language becomes, in his use of it — ^in a degree, of which few 
writers can give us a conception — a living power, " consubstan- 
tial'* with the power of thought, that gave birth to it, and 
awakening and calling into action a corresponding energy in our 
own minds. There is little encouragement, moreover, to answer 
the objections of any man, who will permit himself to be incurably 
prejudiced against an Author by a few peculiarities of language, 
or an apparent difficulty of being understood, and without in- 
quiring into the cause of that difficulty, wherd at the same time 
he can not but see and acknowledge the presence of great intel- 
lectual and moral power. 

But if it be intended by the objection to say simply, that the 
thoughts of the Author are often difficult to be apprehended — 
that he makes large demands not only upon the attention, but 
upon the reflecting and thinking powers, of his readers, the fact 
is not, and need not be, denied : and it will only remain to be 
decided, whether the instruction offered, as the reward, will re- 
pay us for the expenditure of thought required, or can be obtained 
for less. I know it is customary in this countiy, as well as ia 
Great Britain — and that too among men from whom diflerent 
language might be expected — ^to aflect either contempt or mod- 
esty, in regard to all that is more than common-place in phUos- 
ophy, and especially " Coleridge's Metaphysics," as *' too deep for 
them." Now it may not be every man's duty, or in every man's 
power, to- devote to such studies the time and thought necessary 
to understand the deep things of philosophy. But for one who 
professes to be a scholar, and to cherish a manly love of truth for 
the truth's sake, to object to a system of metaphysics because it is 
" too deep for him," must be either a disingenuous insinuation, 
that its depths are not worth exploring — ^which is more than the 
objector knows— or a confession that — ^with all his professed love 
of truth and knowledge— he prefers to " sleep after dinner." The 
misfortune is, that men have been cheated into a belief, that all 
philosophy and metaphysics worth knowing are contained in a 
few volumes, which can be understood with little expense of 
thought ; and that they may very well spare themselves the 
vexation of tr3ring to comprehend the depths of *' Coleridge's 
Metaphysics." According to the popular notions of the day, it is 
a very easy matter to understand the philosophy of mind. A 
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fvoik on philosophy is as easy to read as the last new novel ; 
and mperficial, would-be scholan, who have a very sensible hor- 
ror at the thought of studying Algebra, or the doctrine of fluxions, 
can yet go through a course of moral sciences, and know all 
about the philosophy of the mind. 

Now why will not men of sense, and men who have any just 
pntenaioiui to scholarship, see that there must of necessity be 
graas sophistry somewhere in any system of metaphysics, which 
pRtends to give us an adequate and scientific self-knowledge— to 
lender oomprehensiTe to us the mysterious laws of our own in- 
ward being, with less manly and perseTering eflbrt of thought on 
our part, than is confessedly required to comprehend the simplest 
of those sciences, aU of which are but some of the ph€tnome?ia, 
from which the laws in question are to be inferred ? — ^Why will 
they not see and acknowledge— what one would suppose a mo- 
ment's reflection would teach them — ^that to attain true self- 
knowledge by reflection upon the objects of our inward conscious- 
mem — not merely to understand the motives of our conduct as 
oonadentioos Christians, but to know ourselves scientifically as 
philoeophers — must, of necessity, be the most deep and difficult 
of all our attainments in knowledge ? I trust that what I have 
already said will be sufficient to expose the absurdity of objec- 
tioDS against metaphysics in general, and do something towards 
diowing, that we are in actual and urgent need of a system some- 
what deeper than those, the contradictions of which have not 
without reason made the name of philosophy a terror to the 
fiieoda of truth and of religion. " False metaphysics can be 
efiectnally counteracted by true metaphysics alone ; and if the 
reaaoning be clear, solid, and pertinent, the truth deduced can 
never be the less valuable on account of the depth £rom which it 
may have been drawn." It is a fact, too, of great importance to 
be kept in mind, in relation to this subject, that in the study of 
oaxaelvee — in attaining a knowledge of our own being, — ^there are 
tmtfafl of vast concernment, and living at a great depth, which 
yet no man can draw fi)r another. However the depth may 
have been fiithomed, and the same truth brought up by others, 
lor a light and a joy to their own minds, it must still remam, 
and be sought for by us, each for himself, at the bottom of the 
weU. 

The system of philosophy hers taught doea not profess to make 
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men philofiophen, or — which, ought to meaa the ttme thing* 
guide them to the knowledge of themselyes, without the labor 
both of atteution and of aeveie thinking. If it did 8o, it would 
have, like the moie popular woiks of philosophy, far leas affinity 
than it now has, with the mysteriee of ieligi<Mi, and those pio- 
fbund truths oonceniing our spiiitual being and destiny, which 
are revealed in the things hard to be understood of St. Paul and 
of the beloved disciple. For I can not but remind my readeia 
again, that the Author does not undertake to teach us the phi- 
losophy of the human mind, with the exclusion of the truth and 
influences of religion. He would not undertake to philosophize 
respecting the being and character of man, and at the same time 
exclude firom his view the veiy principle which constitutes hia 
proper htunanity : he would not, in teaching the doctzine o£ the 
solar system, omit to mention the sun, and the law of gravitation. 
He professes to investigate and unfold the being of man as fnoii* 
in his higher, his peculiar, and distinguishing attributes. These 
it is, which are hard to be understood, and to apprehend which 
requires the exercise of deep reflection and exhausting thought. 
Nor in aiming at this object would he omsider it very philosophi- 
oal to reject the aid and instruction of eminent writers on the 
subject of religion, or even of the volume of Revelation its^ 
He would consider St. Augustine as none the less a philosopher, 
because he became a Christian. The Apostles John and Paul 
were, in the view of this system of philosophy, the most ratioiial 
of all writers, and the New Testament the most philosc^hioal of 
all books. They are so because they unfold more fully, than any 
other, the* true and essential principles of our being ;; beeame 
they give us a clearer and deeper insight into those constituent 
laws of our humanity, which as men, and therefi)ie as philose* 
phers, we are most concerned to know. Not only to those, who 
seek the practical self-knowledge of the humble, spiritnaUy-minded 
Christian, but to those also, who are impelled by the " heaven 
deeeended ypfoSt aBavj6»*' to study themselves as phiksophae, 
and to make self-knowledge a science, the truths of Seriptuze are 
a light and a revelationu The more earnestly we reflect upen 
these and refer them, whether as Christians or as philoBophera» to 
the movements of our inward being — to the laws which reveal 
themselves in our own consciousness, the more fully shall we 
dfflwtsndi not only the language of Scriptuie, hat all that 
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and tssxstBB l^tts cmionty of tiie gemme pldloBopher iii 
&0 myskenou dimeter of man. It is by tius gnidiiig li^^t, &st 
WB csa best aeaieh into and apprehcsid tbe oonstitiitkin of iSbat 
^nuuwcuoKB nudocoaait, niucii, xbc more it nas been known, 
hn swakmed wom deeply iSbe wonder and admiiatkni of the 
Inie pnil wwpnf t m every sge. 

Nor would the Anthor of tius Work, or tiioee wbo have im- 
bibed tiie apixit of bis system, join with the pfailosophen of the 
day in tiirowing aside and treating wilb a contempt, as ignorant 
ss it is azTogant, the treasmes of ancient wisdom. He, says the 
SOB of Snmdi, that giveth his mind to the lawofthe Most HigK 
ami is occupied in the meditation thereof, trill seek out the tris- 
dom qf all the andent. In the estimadon of the true pbiloeopber, 
flie case sboold not be greatly altered in the present day ; and 
now that two thrnisand years have added such ricb and manifi)ld 
dnadance to those ancient " sayings of the wise," he will still 
approach &em with reverence, and receive their instraction with 
gladness of heart. In seeking to explore and nnfeld these deeper 
and mcKre solemn myster ies of our being, which inspire os with 
awe, while 'diey baffle onr comprehension, he will especially be- 
ware of tmstiiig to Ins own understanding, or of contradictiiig, 
in eomplianoe with the self-flattering inventicRis of a single age, 
die oniverBal fidth and consciousness of the human race. On 
Bodi sohjeets, though he would call no man master, yet neither 
would he willingly ferego the aids to be derived, in the search 
after truth, from those great oracles of human wisdom — those 
pants in intellectual power, who from generation to generation 
were admired and venerated by the great and good. Much less 
eonld he think it becoming, or consistent with his duty to hazard 
the pablicatum of his own thoughts on subjects of the deepest con- 
eemment, and on which minds of greatest depth and power had 
been occupied in former ages, while confessedly ignorant alike of 
their doetrines and of the arguments by which they are sub- 



It is IB tins spbit, that the Author of the work here offered to 
the pobHe has prepared himself to deserve the candid and even 
confiding attention of his readers, with reference to the great sub- 
ject of which he treats. 

And although the claims of the Work upon mir attention, as 
of every other work, must depehd more upon its inhexent and ea- 
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itial ehineter, than iqwa the worth and anthonty of ha Aa* 
thoTt it may yet be of aervioe to the zeader to know, that he is 
no hasty or unfarnwhed adTentoier in the depaitmoit of author- 
•hip, to which the Woik bekmgB. The ^JiaMrimiw^ting reader of 
this Wodc can not fail to discover his profound knowledge of the 
phUosophy of language, the principles of its construction, and tho 
laws of its inteipretation. In otheis of his woiks, perhaps more 
folly than in this, there is evidence of an unnvalled mastezy 
over all that pertains both to logic and philology. It haslieen 
already intimated, that he is no contemner of the great writers 
d antiquity and of their wise sentences ; and probably few Eng- 
lish scholars, even in those days when there were giants of learn- 
ing in Great Britain, and minds more richly fumished with the 
treasures of ancient lore. But especially will the reader of this 
Woric observe with admiraticm the profoundness of his philosophi- 
cal attainments, and his thorough and intimate knowledge, not 
only of the worin and systems of Plato and Aristotle, and of the 
celebrated philosophers of modem times, but of those too much 
ni^lected writings of the Greek and B^iman Fathers, and of the 
great leaders of the Beformation, which more particularly quali- 
fied him for Higrnwdng the snlgects of the present Work. If these 
qualifications, and — ^with all these, and above all — a disposition 
professed and made evident seriously to value them, chiefly aa 
they enable him more fully and clearly to comprehend and illus- 
trate the truths of the Christian system, — if these, I say, can 
give an Anther a claim to serious and thou^tful attention, thea 
may the Woric here ofiered urge its claim upon the reader. My 
own regard fer the cause of truth, for the interests of philosophy, 
of reason, and of religion, lead me to hope that they may not be 
urged in vain. 

Of his general claims to our regard, whether firom ATyltful per- 
sonal and moral worth, or from the magnificence of his intellee- 
tnal powers, and the vast extent and variety of his accumulated 
stores of knowledge, I shall not venture to speak. If it be true 
indeed that a really great mind can be worthily commended only 
by those who adequately both appreciate and comprehend its 
greatness, there are few who should undertake to estimate, and 
set forth in appropriate terms, the intellectual power and moral 
worth of Samnel Taylor Coleridge. Neither he, nor the public, 
would be bfsi e fi t ed by soeh cnmmendations as I ooold bestow. 
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Tke few among us who have read his woiAe wilii the attenticMi 
vkich tliey deaerre, are at no Iosb what rank to aasign him among 
the wiitera of the preeent age ; to thoae who have not, any lan- 
guage, whieh I mi^t nae, wonld appear hyperhoiical and ez- 
traTBgant. The character and influence of hia principles as a 
philnanpher, a moralist, and a Christian, and of the writings hy 
which he is oifbrcing them, do not ultimately depend upon the 
mrimatifin in which they may now he held ; and to posterity he 
ly safely intrust those " prodnctive ideas" and " living words" 

truths that wake 



To periah nerer, 



the powcwrian of which will he fi>r their henefit, and connected 
with which, in the language of the Son of Sirach, — His own 
wiemorial shall not depart atpay, and his name shall live from 
gmeratioH to generation. J. M. 



THE irmOR'S ADDRESS TO THE READER. 

Fkllow-Cbmistsajx ! the wish to be admired is a fine writer 
Ud a irary nuMndinate plaee in my thooghtB and feelings in the 
eoHiposEtian of this Yolmne. Let tken its eomparatwe merits 
and d e m e rits , in reqieet of style and sdmnlancy, posBesi a propor- 
tional wei^t, and no mofe, in deteimining yoor judgment for or 
against iti cwtwits. Bead it tkrongii : then oompaie tlie itata 
of your mind with the state in which your mind was when yoa 
6eA opened the hoc^ Has it led yoa to reflect ? Has it supplied 
or sugge ste d finesh sabjects lor reflection ? Has it given yoa any 
new infixmation ? Has it lenurred any obstacle to a lively eon- 
vietion of yoor responsibility as a moral agent ? Has it solyed 
any difficohies, which had in^eded yoor fiuth as a Ghiistiaa ? 
Lastly, has it increased your power of thinking connectedly — 
eqwdslly on the scheme and porpose of the Redemption by 
Christ? If it have done none of these things, condemn it aload 
as worthless : and strive to compensate for yoor own loas of time, 
fay preventing others fiom wasting theirs. Bat if yoor conscience 
djctates an aflirmative answer to aU or any of the preceding 
qnestionst declare this too alood^ and endeavor to extend my 



OOnjf navra irpdf iavii^ knaycvaa^ koI awt/dpoie/iivtf ifvxift oM^ dc o^t^» 
fidtara KtU /ioXa PepaUi^ fiOKapiCerai. 



Omihm divina aigue humtmm trudUumU elanenia frto, No99i, FUta; 
Poue; gulOr^m^ principiuHi tmum Mens; cujuM oeulu$ Ratio; cui /«mai * * 
prabel Detu. Tioa 



NatuTom hominu hmu Deu9 ip9e ffcluU, itf duarum rtrum eypiAu H op" 
peUiu eMf<, rdigionU et tapietUia, Std homines ideo falluniur, quod ami 
rdigumem tuweipiunt amiM$a iapientia ; out iapienHa »oli ahtdnU omtMs 
Tdigioni$; emu aUerum Hns aUero mm iiofi poMtit Mnm. 



THE AUTHOK'S PREFACE. 

As Author has ihiee ptnnts to settle : to what loit his work 
bekaga, for what description of readers it is inteniled, and tbe 
wped6c end ot object, which it ia to answer. There is indeed a 
pRiiminaiy qaeslioa leepecting the end which the writer himself 
hss in view, whether the number of pnrchasen, or the benefit of 
the readen. But this may be safely passed by ; since where the 
book itself or the known principles of the writer do not snpeisede 
the qoeatioD, there will seldom be sufficient strength of character 
far gDod or for evil to afiord much chance of its being eith» dis- 
tinctly pat or fairly answered. 

1 ihall proceed theiefbre to state as briefly as possible the in- 
toitiiuu of the present Volume in reference to the three fiist-mea- 
tined points, namely. What 7 For whom ? For what ? 

L What ? The answer is contained in the title-page. It be- 
ImigB to the class of didactic works. Consequently, those who 
nettber wish instraction for themselves, nor assistance in instiuot- 
ing otheia, have no interest in its contents. 

BU mt, m Dinu ; no* tallha, el non tibi tpiro I 

D. For whom ? Generally, for as many is all classes as wish 
for aid in disciplining their minds to habits of reflection ; for all, 
iriiodesiroas of building up a manly character in the light of dis- 
tinct otKiscionsnesB, are content to study the principles of moral 
■tchitectnre on the several grounds of prudence, morality, and re- 
ligicn. And lastly, for all who feel an interevt in the position 
which I have undertaken to defend, thi*, namelv- that thu Cl.na- 
tiau Faith is the peifeeticm of hnman intellit^ ibireiit 

nfficiMitly Btamg to insuie a patient attcut- '• 

neurit in its support. 

But if I am to mention any particular ( 
readen, who were prominent in my tbougl 
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ticm of the volume, my reply must be ; that it wm eq>ecUIly de- 
Bigned fi>r the stadions young at the close of their edacatioii or on 
their fint entrance into the duties of manhood and the rights of 
self-govenmient And of these, again, in thought and wish I 
destined the woik (the latter and larger portion, at least) yet 
more particularly to students intended for the ministry ; fint, as 
in duty bound, to the members of our Univenitiea : secondly (but 
only in respect of this mental precedency second), to all alike of 
whatever name, who have dedicated their future lives to the eol- 
tivaticHi of their laoe, as paston, preachers, misnonanes, or in- 
struetors of youth. 

m. For iHiat ? The worth of an author is estimated by tiie 
ends, the attainment of which he proposed to himself by the par> 
tieular work ; while the value of the work depends on its fitnan, 
as the means. The objects of the present volume are the lbllow> 
ing, arranged in the order of their comparative importance. 

1. To direct the reader's attention to the value of the scieiioe 
of words, their use and abuse, and the incalculaUe advantages 
attached to the habit of using them appropriately, and" with a 
distinot knowledge of their primary, derivative, and metaphorioal 
senses. And in furtherance of this object I have neglected no 
occasion of enforcing the maxim, that to expose a sophism and to 
detect the equivocal or double meaning of a word is, in the grest 
majority of cases, one and the same thing. Home Tooke entitled 
his celebrated work,"iffff«« fn8f6Brt»y winged words : or language, 
not only the vehicle of thought but the wheels, l^th my con- 
victions and views, for Mnea I should substitute lijot, that is, 
words select and determinate, and for tnt^na (ciom^, that is, 
living words. The wheels of the intellect I admit them to be : 
but such as Bsekiel beheld in the visiom cf O^d as he sate 
among the captives by the rivw of Ghebar. WhUhenoever ike 
Spirii was to go, the wheels tnent^ and tfntherteas their Spirii 
togo; for the Spirit rf the living creature iMs in the whesU^dao. 

2. To establish the distinct chaiacteis of pmdsnoe, morality^ 
and religion : and to impress the cmvictioii, that tiioogh the sse* 
Olid raqfuirss the first, snd the third contains and supp o se s both 
the former ; yet still moral goodness is oflher snd more than pnn 
dence on the principle of expediency; and religioii mote and 
higher than monJity. For this distiwrtion the better ^hffftls 
even of Pagan Philosophy ornitsndsd. 
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3. To ggbilantiate and Mt forth at laige the momeiitops di»> 
tnctkn between leuaii and uDdentanding. Whatever is achiey- 
mhle by the nnderBtanding for the purposes of wrarldly interest, 
pn^ate or public, has in the present age been pursued inth an 
aetiTity and a saccess beyond all former experience, and to an 
extant which equally demands my admiration and excites my 
wonder. But likewise it is, and long has been, my conviction, 
diat IB no age since the first dawning of science and philosophy 
in this island have the truths, interests, and studies which espe* 
cially belong to the reason, contemplative or practical, sunk into 
such otter neglect, not to say contempt, as during the last cen- 
tny. It is therefore one main object of this volume to establish 
the position, that whoever transfers to the understanding the pri- 
macy due to the reason, loses the one and spoils the other. 

4. To exhibit a full and consistent scheme of the Christian 
Dispensation, and more largely of all the peculiar doctrines of the 
Christian Faith ; and to answer all the objections to the same, 
vdueh do not originate in a corrupt will rather than an erring 
jnigiiient ; and to do this in a manner intelligible for all who, 

the ordinary advantages of education, do in good ear> 
desire to form their religious creed in the light of their own 
eoavietions, and to have a reasrai for the faith which they pro- 
There aie indeed mysteries, in evidence of which no rea- 
be brought. But it has been my endeavor to show, that 
the tme solution of this problem is, that these mysteries aie rear 
sflD, leasoB in its highest form of self-affirmation. 

Such ate the apeaal objects of these Aids to Beflection. Con- 
eening the general character of the work, let me be permitted 
tD add the few following sentences. St. Augustine, in one of his 
Ssnnotts, discoursing on a hi^ point of theology, tells his audi- 
ta»-^Sic acdpiUt ut mereamifd ifUdUgere. Fida enim debet 
pnteedere inUUectwm^ iU sit inteUectus fidei pramium. Now 
without a ceortain portion of gratuitous and (as it were) experi- 
mentative fiuth in the writer, a reader will scarcely give that de- 
gree of cmitinued attention, without which no didactic work 
worth reading can be read to any wise or profitable purpose. In 
this sense, therefinre, and to this extent, every author, who is 
competent to the office he has undertaken, may without arro- 
gance repeat St. Augustine's words in his own right, and advance 
a ■»*»**l*y daim on "tnii^r grounds. But I venture no fiurther 
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than to intimaie the sentiinent at a humble distance, hy aTow- 
ing my belief that he, who seeks instiiictioii in the following 
pages, will not fiul to find entertainment likewise; but that 
whoever seeks entertainment only will find neither. 

Header ! — Yon have been bied in a land abounding with men, 
able in arts, learning, and knowledges manifold, this man in one, 
this in another, few in many, none in all. But theie is one art, 
of which every man should be master, the art of reflection. If 
yon are not a thinking man, to what purpose are you a man at 
all ? In like manner, there is one knowledge, which it is eveiy 
man's interest and duty to acquire, namely, self-knowledge : or 
to what end was man alone, of all animals, endued by the Crea* 
tor with the faculty of self-consciousneaB ? Truly said the Pagma 
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But you are likewise bom in a Christian land : and Revelatiaa 
has proyided for you new subjects fer reflection, and new treas- 
ures of knowledge, never to be unlocked by him who ranains 
self-ignorant. Self-knowledge is the key to this casket ; and by 
reflection alone can it be obtained. Reflect on your own thoughts, 
actions, circumstances, and — which will be of especial aid to jwi 
in forming a habit of reflection, — accustom yourself to reflect on 
the words you use, hear, or read, their birth, derivation and his- 
tory. For if words are not things, they are hving powers, by 
which the things of most importance to mankind are actoated, 
combined, and humanized. Finally, by reflection you may draw 
from the fleeting facts of your worldly trade, art, or profession, a 
science permanent as your immortal soul ; and make even these 
subsidiary and preparative to the reception of spiritual truth, 
" doing as the dyers do, who having first dipt their silks in ookiiB 
of less value, then give them the last tincture of crimson is. 
grain. 
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mTEODUCTOEY APHORISMS. 
AFHOHISUI 

br phikaophy equally aa in poetry, it la the hig^eat and moat 
qkAiI prerogmtiTe of genina to piodnce the atnnigeat impreaaiona 
of novelty, whOe it leacuea admitted tratha finom the neglect 
canaed by the very eiicumatanoe of their muTeraal admiaaioa. 
Sxtzemea meet. Tmtha, of all otheia the moat awful and inter- 
eating, are too often conaidBred aa ao true, that they loae all the 
power of troth, and lie bed-ridden in the donnitory of the aonl, 
nde by aide with the moat deapiaed and exploded enon. 

APHORISM n. 

There ta one sure way of giving fireahneaa and importance to 
the moat common-place maximB — that of reflecting on them in 
direct reference to oYir own atate and conduct, to our own paat 
and fiitnrB being. 

APHORISM m 

To reatore a common-place truth to its fiiat uncommon luatre, 
you need only tranalate it into action. But to do thia, you muat 
have reflected on its truth. 

APHORISM IV. 

Leigbian and Oolari4ge. 

It ia the advice of the wiae man, " Dwell at home," or, with 
yoiinelf ; and though there ara very few that do thia, yet it ia 
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Burprising that the greatest part of mankind can not be prevailed 
upon, at least to visit themselves sometimes ; but, aooording to 
the saying of the wise Solomon, The eyes of the fool are in the 
ends of the earth, 

A reflecting mind, says an ancieAt writer, is the spring and 
source of every good thing. '< Omtiis honi prtncipium inteUeetus 
oogitabundusy It is at once the disgrace and the misery of men, 
that they live withont fore-thought. Suppose yourself fronting a 
mirror. Now what the objects behind you are to their images 
at the same apparent distance before you, such is reflection to 
fi>re-thought. As a man without fore-thought scarcely deserves 
the name of a man, so fore-thought without reflection is but a 
metaphorical phrase for the instinct of a beast. 

APHOIUDSM T. 

As afruit-treeis more valuable than any one of its firnita singly, 
w even than all its fruits of a single season, so the noblest object 
of reflection is the mind itself, by which we lefleet : 

And as the blossoms, the green and the ripe frnit of an orange- 
troe are m(»e beautiful to behold when on the tree and seen as 
one with it, than the same growth detached and seen suoeessivel j, 
after their importation into another country and di&rent oBme; 
so it is with the manifold objects of reflection, when they aie 
considered principally in reference to the reflective power, and as 
part and parcel of the same. No object, of whatever value our 
passions may represent it, but becomes foreign to us as soon as it 
is altogether unconnected with our intellectual, moral, and spirit- 
ual life. To be ours, it must be referred to the mind, either as a 
motive, or consequence, or symptom. 

APHORISM VL 

LdghtoD. 

He who teaches men the principles and precepts of spiritual 
wisdom, before their minds are called ofi*frt)m foreign objects, and 
turned inward upon themselves, might as well write his instruc- 
tions, as the Sibyl wrote her prophecies, on the loose leaves of 
trees, and conmiit them to the mercy of the inconstant winds. 

APHORISM YIL 
In Older to learn, we most attend : in order to profit by what 
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we have leamt, we mart thbik — ^t i8» lefl^st He luily thinks 
wiio jefleets.* 

APHomsM vm. 

XieJi^taB ind 0Qleri4ge. 
It is a matter of great difficulty, and requires no ordinary aicill 
and ad dro sj r, to fix the attention of men on the world within them, 
to induce them to study the prooesses and superintend the works 
which they are themselres canying (hl in their own minds ; in 
short, to awaken in them hoth the faculty of thoughtt and the 
inclination to egereise it. For, alas ! the laigest part of mankind 
aie aowheie greater strangers than at home. 

APHORISM IX. 

life is the one universal soul, which by virtue of the enliven- 
ing Breath, and the informing Word, all organized bodies have in 
common, each after its kind. This, therefore, all iininiftla possess, 
and man as an animal. But, in addition to this, God transfused 
into man a higher gift, and specially imbreathed ; — even a living 
(tkaX is, self-subsisting) soul, a soul having its life in itself. And 

* Hie indupositioii, nay, the angry aversiim to think, even in pezaooa 
wbo are most willing to attend, and on the Bubjeots to which they are giving 
ttodioos attention, as political economy, BiUioBJ theology, classical antiqui- 
ties, and the like, — is the fad that forces itself on my notice afresh, eyery 
time I enter into the society of persons in the high^ ranks. To assign a 
fisding and a determinatioQ of will, as a satisfiutory reason lor embracing 
or rejecting this or that opinion or belief is of ordinary ooonrrenoe, and sure 
to obUun the agrmpathy and the sufirages of the company. And yet to me 
this seems little less irrational than to apply the nose to a picture, and to 
decide on its genuineness by the sense of smell. 

f Distinction between Thought and Attention. — ^By Thonght k here 
meant the voliartayy reprodoctaon in our minds of those states of eoDBcionB- 
ness, to which, as to his best and most authentic documents, the teaoher of 
moral or religious truth refers us. In attention, we keep the mind passiye : 
in thought, we rouse it into aotivil^. In the former, we submit to an im- 
pression — ^we keep the mind steady, in order to receive the stamp In the 
latter, we seek to imitate the artist, while we ourselves make a copy or 
duplicate of his work. We may learn arithmetic or the elements of geome 
try by continued attention alone ; but self-knowledge, or an insight into the 
laws and oonatitatioa of the humaa mind and the grounds of religion and 
tma morality, in w^'tii^i to the effort of sttentioii, requires the energy oi 
tkou^t. 
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man became a living smd. He did mot merely poiweni it, he be- 
came it. It was his proper being, his truest self, the man in the 
man. None then, not one of human kind, bo poor and destitute, 
but there is provided for him, even ui his present state, a ktnae 
not built toith han^; ay, and spite of the philosophy (falsely so 
called) which mistakes the causes, the conditions, and the occa- 
sions of our becoming conscious of certain truths and reaJities km 
the truths and leahties themselves — a house gloriously furnished. 
Nothing is wanted but the eye, which is the light of this hovise, 
the light which is the eye of this soul. This seeing light, this 
enlightening eye, is reflecticMii.* It is mote, indeed, than is 
ordinarily meant by that word ; but it is what a Christiaa ouglit 
to mean by it, and to know too, whence it first came, and stiU 
continues to come— of what lig^t even this light is but a leflee- 
tion. This, too, is thought ; and all thought is but nntKink^wg 
that does not flow out of this, or tend towards it 

APHORISM X. 

Self^Snperintendence ! that any thing should overlook itself! 
Is not this a paradox, and hard to understand ? It is, indeed* 
difficult, and to the imbruted sensualist a direct ocmtradiction : 
and yet most truly does the poet exclaim, 

TTnleM abore himBelf he can 

&eet himnelf, haw mean a thing ii man I 

APHORISM XL 

An hour of solitude passed in sincere and earnest prayer, or the 
conflict with, and conquest over a single passion or * subtle boeom 
sin,* will teach us more of thought, will more efiectually awaken 
the &culty, and form the habit, of reflection, than a year's stnify 
in the Schools without them. 

APHORISM XU 

In a world, the opinions of which are drawn fipom outside 
shows, many things may be paradoxical (that is, contrary to the 

* Tlie Stavota of St John i. r. 20, inadequately rendered mukntmmdutf 
fak ovr tranaladoii. To exhibit the fiill foree of the Greek word, we nuHt 
mj.tLpamerofdutmnmmU h 
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cominmi notion), and nefvertheless true : nay, because they are 
true. How should it be otherwise, as long as the imagination of 
die worldling is wholly occupied by surfaces, while the Christian's 
thoughts are fixed on the substance, that which is and abides, and 
mrhich, because it is the substance,* the outward senses can not 
recognize. Tertullian had good reason for his assertion, that the 
simplest Christian (if indeed a Christian) knows more than the 
most aoeompliahed irreligious philosopher. 

ooiocEirr. 

Let it not, however, be Ibrgotten, that the powers of the xat- 
dentanding and the intellectual graces are precious gifts of Grod ; 
and that erery Christian, according to the opportunities voaeh- 
saied to him, is bound to cultiTate the one and to acquire the 
other. Indeed, he is scarcely a Christian who wilfidly neglects 
■0 to do. What says the Apostle ? Add to your fidth knowledge, 
and to knowledge manly eneigy,— d^iii^.t 

AFHomsM xm 

Never yet did there exist a full faith in the Divine Word (by 
whom light, as well as inmiortality, was brought into the world), 
which did not expand the intellect, while it purified the heart ; — 
which did not multiply the aims and objects of the understand- 
ing, while it fixed and simplified those of the desires and passions.! 

* Qmod Miai tubiuM, that which stands beneath, and (as it were) aupportB, 
the sppearanoeu In a language like vors, bo many wordi of which are de- 
rired from other languages, there are few modes of instmctioa more nsefol 
or more amosing'than that of aeeustoming young pe(^lo to seek for the 
ctymokgy, or primary meaning of the w<»ds they use. There are cases, in 
wUefa more knowledge of more value may be conveyed by the history of a 
word, tiaa by the history of a campaign. 

t 2 Pet i 6,—Bi. 

X IVe eflfeets of a aealoos mimstry on the intelleets and atoquiremcDts of 
the laboring daases are not only attested by Baxter, and the Presbyterian 
brines, bat admitted by ffishop Bomet, who daring his Tniwsion in the west 
of Scotland, was ' amascd to iad a poor oonmionalty so able to argne,* dte. 
Bat wc need not go to a sister dmrdi for proof or example. Tlie diflbrion 
of %iit and knowledge throng^ this kingdom, by the excrtionB of the bob- 
ops and dergy, by Episcopalians and Paritans, from Edward YX to the 
Restoration, was as wonderM as it is praiseworthy, and mi^ be justly 
plaeed among the most remarkable frets in 

VOL. L F 
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COMMENT. 

If acquiescence without insight ; if warmth without light ; if 
an immunity from douht, given and guaranteed hy a resolute ig- 
norance ; if the hahit of taking for granted the words of a cate- 
chism, rememhered or forgotten ; if a mere sensation of positive- 
ness substituted — ^I will not say for the sense of certainty, but — 
for that calm assurance, the very means and conditions of which 
it supersedes ; if a belief that seeks the darkness, and yet strikes 
no root, immovable as the limpet from the rock, and, like the 
limpet, fixed there by mere force of adhesion : — ^if these suffice 
to make men Christians, in what sense could the Apostle affirm 
that believers receive, not indeed worldly wisdom, which comes to 
naught, but the wisdom of God, t?iaL we might know cmd com' 
prehend the things that are freely given to us of Grod ? On 
what grounds could he denounce the sincerest fervor of spirit as 
defective, where it does not likewise bring forth fruits in the xatr 
derstanding? 

APHORISM XIV. 

In our present state, it is little less than impossible that the 
afiections should be kept constant to an object which gives no 
employment to the understanding, and yet can not be made 
manifest to the senses. The exercise of the reasoning and re- 
flecting powers, increasing insight, and enlarging views, are re- 
quisite to keep alive the substantial faith in the heart. 

APHORISM XV. 

In the state of perfection, perhaps, all other faculties may be 
swallowed up in love, or superseded by immediate vision ; but 
it is on the wings of the cherubim, that is (according to the in- 
terpretation of the ancient Hebrew doctors), the intellectual pow- 
exB and energies, that we must first be borne up to the " pure 
empyrean." It must be seraphs, and not the hearts of imperfect 
mortals, that can bum unfiielled and self-fed. Give me under" 
standing (is the prayer of the Royal Psahnist), and I shail ob- 
serve thy lata unth my whole heart. — Thy late is exceeding bro€ui 
— that is, oomprehenuve, pregnant^ eontaining far more than the 
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appuent import of the words on a fiist peroaal. It is my medi* 
tation ail the day,* 

OOMMSST. 

It ifl worthy of special obseryation, that the Scriptures are 
distinguished from all other writings pretending to inspiration, by 
the strong and frequent reconmiendations of knowledge, and a 
spirit of inquiry. TVithout reflection, it is evident that neither the 
one can be acquired nor the other exercised. 

APHORISM XVL 

The word rational has been strangely abused of late times. 
This must not, however, disincline us to the weighty consideration, 
that thoughtfolnesB, and a desire to bottom all our convictions on 
gronnds of right reason, are inseparable firom the character of a 
Christian. 

APHORISM XVU 

A reflecting mind is not a flower that grows wild, or comes up 
of its own accord. The difficulty is indeed greater than many, who 
mistake quick recollection for thought, are disposed to admit ; but 
how much less than it would be, had we not been bom and bred 
in a Christian and Protestant land, few of us are sufficiently aware. 
Truly may we, and thankfuUy ought we to, exclaim with the 
Fkalnust : Hie entrance of thy toordi giveth light; it giveth 
understanding to the simple^ 

APHORISM XVia 

Bxamine the journals of our zealous missionaries, I will not 
say among the Hottentots or Esquimaux, but in the highly civ- 
ilized, though fearfully uncultivated, inhabitants of ancient India. 
How often, and how feelingly, do they describe the difficulty of 
rendering the simplest chain of thought intelligible to the ordi- 
nary natives, the rapid exhaustion of their whole power of at- 
tention, and with what distressful efibrt it is exerted while it 
lasts ! Yet it is among these that the hideous practices of self- 
tortore chiefly prevail. if folly were no easier than wisdom, it 
• Fl mz.'^Kd. t Ptk orix.— JUL 
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bemg often so very much more gnevooB, how certainly 
these mihappy alaveB of superstition be converted to Ghiistianity ! 
But, alas ! to swing by hooks passed through the back, or to walk 
in shoes with nails of iron pointed upwards through the soles — 
aU this is so much less difficult, demands so much less exertion 
of the will than to reflect, and by reflection to gain knowledge 
and tranquillity ! 

OOMMBNT. 

It is not true that ignorant persons have no notion of the ad- 
vantages of truth and knowledge. They confess, they see and 
bear witness to these advantages, in the conduct, the immunities, 
and the superior powers of the possessors. Were they attainable 
by pilgrimages the most toilsome, or penances the most painful, 
we should assuredly have as many pilgrims and self-tormentors 
in the service of true religion, as now exist under the tyranny of 
Papal or Brahmin superstition. 

APHORISM XtZ. 

In countries enlightened by the Gospel, however, the moat for- 
midable and (it is to be feared) the most frequent impediment to 
men's turning their minds inwards upon themselves, is that they 
are afraid of what they shall find there. There is an aching 
hoUowness in the bosom, a dark cdLd speck at the heart, an ob- 
scure and boding sense of a somewhat, that must be kept out of 
sight of the conscience : some secret lodger, whom they can 
neither resolve to eject or retain.* 

* The foUowiQg Sonnet firom Herbert^s Temple, may Mrre as a forcible 
ooammt on the words in the text: 

Oraett wuehtafed in a Chrisiian land, 
Xiord I with what care hast thou begirt us round I 
Ptoents first season us. llien sehoolmasters 
' BeliTer us to laws. They send us bound 
To rules of reasniL Holy messengers ; 
Pulpits and Sundajs ; sorrow dogging, tin ; 
Afflictions sorted ; anguish of all sU« ; 
Fine nets and stratagems to catch us in ; 
Bibles laid open ; millions of surprises ; 
BlessingB beforehand ; ties of grateAihu 
Hm SMmd of glory ringing in our ears ; 
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COMMENT. 

Few are so obdurate, few have sufficient strength of character, 
to be able to draw forth an evil tendency or immoral practice 
into distinct consciousness, without bringing it in the same mo- 
ment before an awaking conscience. But for this very reason it 
becomes a duty of conscience to form the mind to a habit of dis- 
tinct consciousness. An unreflecting Christian walks in twilight 
among snares and pitfalls ! He entreats the heavenly Father not 
to lead him into temptation, and yet places himself on the rery 
edge of it, because he will not kindle the torch which his Father 
had given into his hands, as a mean of prevention, and lest he 
should pray too late. 

APHORISM XX. 

Among the various undertakings of men, can there be men- 
tioned one more important, can there be conceived one more sub- 
lime, than an intention to form the human mind anew after the 
Divine Image ? The very intention, if it be sincere. Lb a ray of 
its dawning. The requisites for the execution of this high intent 
may be comprised under three heads ; the prudential, the moral, 
and the spiritual. 

APHORISM XXI 

Fint, Religious Prudence. — ^What this is, will be best ex- 
plained by its efiects and operations. Prudence, in the service 
of religion, consists in the prevention or abatement of hindrances 
and distractions ; and consequently in avoiding, or removing, all 
such circumstances as, by diverting the attention of the work- 
man, retard the progress and hazard the safety of the work. It 
is likewise (I deny not) a part of this unworldly prudence, to 
place ourselves as much and as oflen as it is in our power so to 
do, in circumstances directly favorable to our great design ; and 
to avail ourselves of all the positive helps and furtherances which 
these circumstances afibrd. But neither dare we, as Christians, 



Without^ <rar ahsme; witfam, our ooDMieiiOM 
AjDgdfl and grsoe ; eternal hopes and fears 1 
Yet all theae feooes, and their whole array. 
One emmiDg boeom sin blows quite away. 
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foiget wbofle and under what dominion the things 9xe, qua not 
circumstant, that is, which stand around ns. We are to remeni- 
ber, that it is the world that constitutes our outward circum- 
stances ; that in the form of the world, which is evermore at ta- 
riance with the divine form or idea, they are cast and moulded ; 
and that of the means and measures which prudence requires in 
the forming anew of the divine image in the soul, the greatest 
part supposes the world at enmity with our design. We are to 
avoid its snares, to repel its attacks, to suspect its aids and suc- 
cors, and even when compelled to receive them as allies within 
our trenches, yet to commit the outworks alone to their charge, 
and to keep them at a jealous distance from the citadel. The 
powers of the world are often christened, but seldom Christian- 
ized. They are but proselytes of the outer gate ; or, like the 
Saxons of old, enter the land as amdlianes, and remain in it as 
conquerors and lords. 

APHORISM XXEL 

The rules of prudence in general, like the laws of the stone 
tables, are for the most part prohibitive. Tluni $halt not is 
their characteristic /onnuZa : and it is an especial part of Chris- 
tian prudence that it should be so. Nor would it be difficult to 
bring under this head all the social obligations that arise out of 
the relations of the present life, which the sensual understanding 
(f 6 ^p^wfifta t^ig ao^K^c, Bom, viii. 6), is of itself able to discover, 
and the perfoimanoe of which, under favorable circumstances, 
the merest worldly self-interest, without love or faith, is sufficient 
to enforce ; but which Christian prudence enhvens by a higher 
principle, and renders symbolic and sa/oramentaL {JSpk. v. 32.) 

OOMXEHT. 

This then, under the appellation of prudential requisites, oomea 
first under consideration : and may be regarded as the shrine and 
firame-work for the divine image, into which the worldly human 
is to be transformed. We are next to bring out the divine pcv- 
trait itself, the distinct features of its countenance, as a sojoumar 
among men ; its benign aspect turned towards its feUow-pilgrimiia 
the extended arm, and the hand that blesseth and healeth. 
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APHORISM XXm. 

The outwaid service {dQfjamela^) of Ulcient religion, the rites, 
Geiemonies and oeiemonial vestments of the old law, had moral- 
ity fi>T their substance. They were the letter, of which morality 
was the spirit ; the enigma, of which morality was the meaning. 
But morality itself is the service and ceremonial {cuUus exterior, 
dftloM8ta) of the Christian religion. The scheme of grace and 
truth that becamef through Jesus Christ, the faith that looksl 
down into the perfect law of liberty, has light for its garment; 
its very robe is righteousness. 

* See the epistle of St Jsmea, i 26, 27, where, in the anthorised verdoii, 
the Greek w<ml ^p^xeia ia rendered religion^ This ia^ or at all eveDts, for 
the T^^»«i» reader of our tunes, has the efiEieet of an erroneous translation. 
It not only obscures the connection of the passage, and weakens the peen- 
liar fbroe and saUunity of the thought, rendering it oomparatiTely flat and 
trivial, almost indeed tantokgiea], bat has oooasioQed this partieolar Tcne 
to be perverted into a support of a very dangerous error : and the whole 
epistle to be considered as a set-off against the epistles and declarations of 
QL Paul, instead of (what in hd it is) a masterly comment and confirmation 
of the same. I need not inform the reader, that Jame9 L 27, is the &Torite 
test and most bpasted authority of those dLvines who represent the Re- 
deemer of the world as little more than a moral reformer, and the Christian 
fiath as % code of ethics, differing from the moral system of Moses and the 
Prophets by an additional motiye, or rather by the additional strength and 
deamess which the historical foct of the resurrection has giren to the same 
motive. 

f like Oreek word tykvtro unites in itself the two senses of began to 
aati&t and ipot madt to exuL It exemplifies the force of the middle roiee, 
in distinetion from the verb reflex. The same word is used in the same 
aense by Aristophanes in that fomous parody on the cosmogonies of the 
mythic poets, or the creaidon of the finite, as deUrered, or supposed to be 
ddirered, in the Oabiric or Samothracian mysteries, in the Comedy of the 
Bir^ 

y iver (Hpavoc 'fUeavdc re 

X JamM i 26. *0 6i irapaxihlfac etc v6fiov rfXttov rdv r^f iXetf^epiac* 
Uapaimlfac signifies the incorration or bending of the body in the act of 
fcMng dinm inio; as, for instance, in the endearor to see the refiected 
image of a star in the water at the bottom of a welL A more happy or 
forcible word could npi have been chosen to express the nature and ultiouite 
object of reflexion, and to enforce the necessity of it, in order to discorer the 
Uring fountain and spring^head of the eridence of the Christian fidth in the 
bdierer himaeli^ and at the same time to point out the seat and region 
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COMMENT. 

Herein the Apostle places the pre-eminenoe, the peculiar and 
^^^fft^T^ gll^g}^i11g exccUence, of the Christian religion. The ritual 
is of the same kind (6/ioo6a«oy) though not of the same order, 
^th the religion itself— not arbitrary or conventional, as types 
and hieroglyphics are in relation to the things e^qpressed by 
them ; but inseparable, consubstantiated (as it were), and par- 
taking therefore of the same life, permanence, and intrinsic worth 
with its spirit and principle. 

APHORISM XXIV. 

Morality is the body, of which the faith in Christ is the soul 
—so far indeed its earthly body, as it is adapted to its state of 
warfare on earth, and the appointed form and instrument of its 
communion with the present world ; yet not ' terrestrial,* nor of 
the world, but a celestial body, and capable of being transfigured 
firom glory to glory, in accordance with the varying circum- 
stances and outward relations of its moving and informiog spirit. 

APHORISM XXV. 

Woe to the man, who will believe neither power, freeddm, nor 
morality, because he nowhere finds either entire, or unmixed 
with sin, thraldom and infirmity. In the natural and intellec- 
tual realms, we distingiiiflh what we can not separate ; and in 
the moral world, we must distinguish in order to separate. Yea» 

wh«r« alone it it to be found. QuatUmn mmM mmiu. That which we 
find within ourselyes, which is more than ourselTCs, and yet the ground of 
whatever ia good and permanent therein, it the enhBtanoe and life o( all 
other knowledge. 

N. B. Tlie FamilJBte of the sixteenth century, and aioular enthoaiasts of 
later date, oyerlooked the CBsential point, that it was a law, and a law that 
involved its own end (r^Aof), a perfect law {riXtio^) or law that per* 
fects or completes itself; and therefore its obligations are called, in r^er- 
enoe to human statutes, imperfect duties, that is, incoereible from withoai, 
Ihey OTcrlooked that it was a law that portions out {yoitoi from vkpu» 
to Mot, or moJktf divmon of) to each man the sphere and limits, within 
which it is to be ezerosed — ^which, as St Peter notices of certain profound 
pausges in the writiugB of St Paul (2 Pet, iiL 16), ol dfio&eic luU darifpim-^ 
roi orpc^Aoikriv, c^ koI tdc Xoiirac ypafdt, irpd( nh' l^iav tdr^ dtrwleiay. 
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in the clear diftinotioii of good £rom evil the process of separation 
oonunences. 

COMMENT. 

It was eastomaiy with religions men in former times, to make 
a role of taking every morning some text, or aphorism,* for 
their occasional meditation during the day, and thus to fill up 
the intervals of their attention to husiness. I do not point it out 
Ibr imitation, aa knowing too well, how apt these self-imposed 
rules are to degeneiute into superstition or hollowness ; other- 
win I would have recommended the following as the first ex- 
etoise. 

APHORISM XXVI 

It is a dull and ohtuse mind, that must divide in order to dts- 
tingnish ; but it is a still worse, that distinguishes in order to 
divide. In the fi>rmer, we may contemplate the source of super* 
stition and idolatry ;t in the latter, of schism, heresy, and a sedi* 
tious and sectarian spirit 4 

APHORISM XXVIL 

Exclusively of the abstract sciences, the largest and worthiest 
portion of our knowledge consists of aphorisms : and the greatest 
and best of men is but an aphorism. 

* Apharismf det«nmiiate poation, from d^pi^etv, to bound, or limit ; 
wh«Doe our horizon. — In order to get the full sense of a word, we should 
first present to our minds the visual image that forms its primary meaning. 
Draw lines of difibrent colors round the different counties of England, and 
thsn eni out each separately, as in the eommon play-maps that children 
take to pieces and put together— «o that each district can be contemplated 
i^wrt from the rest, as a whole in itself. This twofold act of drcumscrib- 
mg, and detaching, when it is exerted by the mind on subjects of reflection 
and reason, is to aphorize, and the result an aphorism. 

f Td voifTov difipffKoaiv elc iroXXuv deQv IdtonJTa^, — Danuue. de MytL 
Egypt ; that is, Ihey diyided the intelligible into many and seyeral indi- 
TidualitiesL 

X I mean these words in their large and philosophic sense in relation to 
the spirit, or originating temper and tendency, and not to any one mode 
* nnder which, or to any one class in or by which, it may be displayed. A 
seditiouft spirit may (it is possible, though not probable) exist in the ooun- 
dl-chamber of a palace as strongly as in a mob in Pslaoe-Tard ; and a u/y 
tarian spirit in a cathedral, no less than in a conventicle. 

r* 
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APHORISM XXVm 

On the prndential infloenoe which the fear or foresigfat of the conseqaenoet 
of his actions, in respect of his own loss or gain, may exert on a newlj 
converted belieyer. 

PRECAUTIONARY REMARK. 

I meddle not with the dispute respecting ccmyersion, whether, 
and in what sense, necessary in all Christians. It is sufficient 
for my purpose, that a very large number of men, even in Chiis> 
tian countries, need to be converted, and that not a few, I trust, 
have been. The tenet becomes fanatical and dangerous, only 
when rare and extraordinary exceptions are made to be the gen- 
eral rule ; — ^when what was vouchsafed to the Apostle of the 
Gentiles by especial grace, and for an especial purpose, namely, 
a conversion* begun and completed in the same moment, is de- 
manded or expected of all men, as a necessary sign and pledge 
of their election. Late observations have shown, that under 
many circumstances the magnetic needle, even after the disturb- 
ing influence has been removed, will continue wavering, and re- 
quire many days before it points aright, and remains steady to 
the pole. So is it ordinarily with the soul, after it has begun to 
free itself from the disturbing forces of the flesh, and the world, 
and to convertf itself towards God. 

APHORISM XXIX. 

Awakened by the cock-crow — (a sermon, a calamity, a sick- 
bed, or a providential escape) — ^the Christian pilgrim sets out in 
the morning twilight, while yet the truth (the t^dftog lilBtoe 6 tr^ 

• « In this sense, especially, doth St P&ul call himself aboriivum, a per- 
son bom out of season, that whereas Christ's other disciples and apoatlea 
had a breeding under him, and came first ad tUaeipulatum, and then, ad 
apoitolatum, first to be disdples, and after to be apostles, St. Paul was 
bom a man, an apostle : not carved out as the rest, in time, but a fiisile 
apostle, an apostle poured out and cast in a mould As Adam was a per- 
fect man in an instant, so was St Paul an apostle as soon as Ohrist to<^ 
him m hand" J)onn^» Serm. (yoL il p. 299. Alford*s edit Ed.) The same 
spirit was the lightning that melted, and the mould that reoeiyed and 
shaped hiuL 

f That is, by an act of the will to turn towards the true pole, at the 
same time that the understanding la conTinoed and made aware of its ex* 
istenee and direetKNL 
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iXgv$8^g) is below the horizon. Certain neeeaBary consequences 
of his past life and his present nndertaking will be seen by the 
refiraction of its light : more will be apprehended and conjec- 
tured. The phantasms, that had predominated during the long 
bouiB of darkness, are still busy. Though they no longer present 
themselves as distinct forms, they yet remain as formative mo- 
tions in the pilgrim's soul, unconscious of its own activity and 
over-mastered by its own workmanship. Things take the signa- 
ture of thought. The shapes of the recent dream become a 
mould for the objects in the distance, and these again give an 
outwardness and sensation of reality to the shapings of the 
dream. The bodings inspired by the long habit of selfishness, 
and selfseeking cunning, though they are now commencing the 
process of their purification into that fear which is the beginning 
of wisdom, and which, as such, is ordained to be our guide and 
saf(^fuard, till the sun of love, the perfect law of liberty, is fully 
arisen — ^these bodings will set the fancy at work, and haply, for 
a time, transform the mists of dim and imperfect knowledge into 
determinate superstitions. But in either case, whether seen 
clearly or dimly, whether beholden or only imagined, the con- 
sequences contemplated in their bearing on the individual's in- 
herent* desire of happiness and dread of pain become motives ; 

* Hie fbUowing extract from the seoond of Leighton's Theological Leo- 
tores may serye as a ooznmeat on this sentence : 

" Yet the human mind, however stunned and weakened by so dreadful a 
fidl, still retaina some faint idea, some confused and obeeure notions, of the 
good it has lost, and some remaining seeds of its heavenly original. It has 
also still remaining a kind of languid sense of its misery and indigence, with 
■flEsctioiis snitabLe to those obscure notions, lliis at least is beyond all 
doubt and indisputable, that all men wish well to themselyes ; nor can the 
mind of man divest itself of this propensity, without divesting itself of its 
being. Tlus is what the Schoolmen mean when in their manner of expres- 
aion they say, that 'the wiU {volumias not arbiiriwn) is carried towards 
hi^pineaa, not simply as will, but as nature^' " 

I vcDtore to remark that this poaition, if not more certainly, would be 
more evidently, true, if instead of beatitttdo^ the word indoUntia (that is, 
freedom from pain, negative happiness) haci been used But this dependi 
on the exact meaning attached to the term seli^ of which more in another 
places One conclusion, however, follows inevitably from the preceding po- 
aitioo ; namely, that this propensity can never be legitimately made the 
principle of morality, even because it is no part or appurtenance of the 
moral will ; and iMcanse the proper object of the moral principle is to limit 
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and, unleBs all distinction in the words be done away with, and 
either prudence or yirtue be reduced to a superfluouB synonyma, 
a redundancy in all the languages of the civilized world, these 
motives and the acts and forbearances directly proceeding from 
them fall under the head of Prudence, as belonging to one or 
other of its four very distinct species. 

I. It may be prudence, that stands in opposition to a higher 
moral life, and tends to preclude it, and to prevent the soul from 
ever arriving at the hatred of sin for its own exceeding sinful- 
ness {Rom, vii. 13) : and this is an evil prudence. 

n. Or it may be a neutral prudence, not incompatible with 
spiritual growth : and to this we may, with especial propriety, 
apply the words of our Lord, What is not against us is for us. 
It is therefore an innocent, and (being such) a proper, and com- 
mendable prudence. 

III. Or it may lead and be subservient to a higher principle 
than itself. The mind and conscience of the individual may be 
reconciled to it, in the foreknowledge of the higher principle, and 
with yearning towards it that implies a foretaste of future free- 
dom. The enfeebled convalescent is reconciled to his crutches, 
and thankfully makes use of them, not only because they are 
necessary for his immediate support, but likewise, because they 
are the means and conditions of exercise, and by exercise, of es- 
tablishing, gradatim paulatinit that strength, flexibility, and al- 
most spontaneous obedience of the muscles, which the idea and 
cheering presentiment of health hold out to him. He finds their 
value in their present necessity, and their worth as they are the 
instruments of finally superseding it. This is a faithful, a wise 
prudenee, having, indeed, its birth-place in the world, and the 
wisdom of this world for its father ; but naturalized in a better 
land, and having the wisdom firom above for its sponsor and 
spiritual parents. To steal a dropt feather from the spicy nest 
of the phcnnix (the fond humor, I mean, of the mystic diviaee 
and allegorizers of Holy Writ) — it is the son of Terahfrom Ur 
of the Chaldees, who gives a tithe of all to the King of Right- 

and control this propeoBity, and to determine in what it may be, and what 
it ought to be, gratified ; while it is the businesB of philosophy to instruot 
the mideretanding, and the office of religion to conyince the whole roao, 
that otherwise than as a regulated, and of course therefore subordinate, end* 
this propeosity* innate and inalienable though it be, can never be realised 
crftOfillad. 
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widMNit fiitker* withoal molbw, iritlHMCt doMwnt (r^g 
a i rf piyiog), and leeaTes a UeflBng oa Uie lemaindtt. 

lY. Lastly, tliere is a pradenoe that oo-exista ivith morality» aa 
morality oo-exists ynth Uia ^iiitaal life : a pradence that is the 
oErgmn. of both, as the nndentanding is to the leaaon and the nill, 
or as the lungs are to the heart and brain. This is a holy pni- 
dence, the steward faithM and discreet (olsoy^^io; nunig mqI 
y^ F i ^w g, IJuke xii. 42) the Mesi servant in the family of &ith, 
bom in the house, and made the ruier over his loreTs hoHsehold, 

Let not then, I entreat you, my purpose be misunderstood ; as 
i£ in distinguishing yirtue from prudenc, I wished to divide the 
one finom the other. True morality is hostile to that prudence 
only, which is preclusive of true morality. The teacher, who 
subordinates prudence to virtue, can not be supposed to dispense 
with virtue ; and he, who teaches the proper connection of the 
one with the other, does not depreciate the lower in any sense ; 
while by making it a link of the same chain with the higher, 
and receiving the same influence, he raises it. 

In general, morality may be compared to the consonant ; pru- 
dence to the vowel. The former can not be uttered (reduced to 
practice) but by means of the latter. 

APHORISM XXX 

What the duties of morality are, the Apostle instructs the be- 
liever in full, comprising them under the two heads of negative 
and positive ; negative, to keep himself pure firom the world ; and 
positive, beneficence firom loving-kindness, that is, love of his fel- 
low-men (his kind) as himself. 

APHORISM XXXI 

Last and highest come the spiritual, oomprising all the truths, 
acts, and duties, that have an especial reference to the timeless, 
the permanent, the eternal, to the sincere love of the true as 
truth, of the good as good, and of God as both in one. It com- 
prehends the whole ascent firom uprightness (morality, virtue, in- 
ward rectitude) to godlikeness, with all the acts, exereises, and 
disciplines of mind, will, and affection, that are requisite or con- 
ducive to the great design of our redemption fipom the form of 
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the evil One, and of oar second creation or birth in the diTine 
image.* • 

APHORISM XXXH 

It may be an additional aid to reflection, to distinguish the 
three kinds severally, according to the faculty to which each cor- 
responds, the part of our human nature which is more particu- 
larly its organ. Thus : the prudential corresponds to the sense 
and the understanding ; the moral to the heart and the conscience ; 
the spiritual to the will and the reason, that is, to the finite will 
reduced to harmony with, and in subordination to, the reason, as 
a ray firom that true light which is both reason and will, univer- 
sal reason, and will absolute. 

* It is worthy of obsenration, and may fiirmBh a fruitful subject lor fd- 
ture reflecti<m, how nearly this Scriptural diyision ooineidea with the F1»- 
tooic, which oommenciDg with the prudential or the habit of act and pur^ 
poee proceeding from enlig^teDed Belf-interest [^t ontmi imperio, eorportM 
tervUio, rermn auaeilio, in proprimn tut eammodum et nbi providut titthir, 
hune e9$e prudentem ttaiuimut]^ aaoends to the moral, that is, to the puri- 
fying and remedial virtues ; and seeks its summit in the imitation of the di- 
vine nature. In this last division, answering to that which we have called 
the spiritual, Plato indndes all those inward acts and aspirations, waitings, 
and watchings, which have a growth in godlikeness for their immediate pur- 
pose, and the union of the human soul with the supreme good as their ulti- 
mate object Nor was it altogether without grounds that several of the 
Fathers ventured to believe that Plato had some dim conception of the ne- 
cessity of a divine Mediator ; — ^whether through some indistinct echo of the 
Patriarchal frith, or some rays of light refracted from the Hebrew IVophets 
throqgh the Phoanician medium (to which he may poeeibty have referred in 
his phrase ^eompadoroc ao^ia, the wisdom delivered from God), or by his 
own sense of the mysterious contradiction in human nature between the 
will and the rteson, the natural appetences and the not less innate law of 
conscience {Eamafu iL 14, 16^ ve shall in vain attempt to determine. It is 
not impossible that all three may have co-operated in partially unveiliog 
these awful truths to this plank from the wreck of Paradise thrown on the 
ahives of idolatrous Greece, to this divine philoaopher, 

CfMn gutUa 9ckiera attdd piiL pnuo al 9tgmo 

Al qual Ojfgiunge, aehidal euio i daia. 

Petrarch. IVionfo della Puna, cap. iii. 5, 6i. 
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ON SENSIBILITY. 

If Pradence, though practically mseparable from morality, is 
not to be conibmided with the moral principle ; Btill less may 
Sensi bi lity, that is, a constitutional quickness of sympathy with 
pain and pleasure, and a keen sense of the gratifications that ao- 
oompany social intercourse, mutual endearments, and reciprocal 
preferences, be mistaken, or deemed a substitute, for either. Sen- 
sibility is not even a sure pledge of a good heart, though among 
the most common meanings of that many-meaning and too com- 
monly misapplied expression. 

So far from being either morality, or one with the moral prin- 
ciple, it ought not even to be placed in the same rank with pru- 
dence. For prudence is at least an offspring of the understand- 
ing ; but sensibility (the sensibility, I mean, here spoken of), is 
fer the greater part a quality of the nerves, and a result of indi- 
vidual bodily temperament. 

Prudence is an ective principle, and implies a sacrifice of self, 
though only to the same self projected, as it were, to a distance. 
But the very term sensibility marks its passive nature ; and in 
its mere self, apart from choice and reflection, it proves little 
more than the coincidence or contagion of pleasurable or painfrd 
sensations in difierent persons. 

Alas ! how many are there in this overnstimulated age, — ^in 
which the occurrence of excessiye and unhealthy sensitiveness ii 
■0 frequent, as even to have reversed the current meaning of th 
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woEd, nervouB, — how many are theie whose aennlulity prompla 
them to remove those evils alone, which hy hideous spectacle or 
damorous outcry are present to their senses and disturb their 
selfish enjoyments ! Provided the dunghill is not before their 
parlor window, they are well contented to know that it exists, 
and perhaps as the hotbed on which their own luxuries aiy 
reared. Sensibility is not necessarily benevolence. Nay, be 
rendering us tremblingly alive to trifling misfortunes, it fre- 
quently prevents it, and induces an efleminate selfishness instead, 



-pampering the coward heart 



With feelings all too deUcate for use. 

Sweet are the tears, that from a Howard's eye 

Drop on the cheek of one, he lifts from earth : 

And he, who works me good with mmioTed iMoe, 

Does it but half: he chills me, while he aids, • 

My benefactor, not my brother man. 

Bat even this, this cold beneyolence, 

Seems worth, seems manhood, when there rise before me 

The sluggard pity*s yision-weaving tribe. 

Who sigh for wretchedness yet shun the wretched, 

Kuraing in some delicious solitude 

Their slothM lovea and dainty sympathies.* 

Where virtue is, sensibility is the ornament and becoming at- 
tire of virtue. On certain occasions it may almost be said to 
becomet virtue. But senmbility and all the amiable qualities 
may likewise become, and too often have become, the pandan 
of vice, and the instruments of seduction. 

So ^ust it needs be with all qualities that have their rise only 
in parts and fragments of our nature. A man of warm passions 
may sacrifice half his estate to rescue a firiend firom prison ; far he 
is naturally sympathetic, and the more social part of his nature 
happened to be uppermost. The same man shall afierwarda ex- 

• Poet Works, VII p. ISa— JBi 

f There anmetimea oeenrs an apparent play on words, which not only to 
the moraliser, bat even to the phDospphiflal efymologist, appears mere thaaa 
mere play. Ihus in the donUe sense of the word, bftome, I have known 
persons so anzioos to haye their dress beocnne them, as to oouTert it at 
length into their proper self^ and thus aetoally to become the dreaa. Sneh 
a one (safeliest spoken of by the neater proooon), I consider as bot a sint 
ef live finery. U is indilhreiit whether we Bay--it beeomei he^ or, he be- 
lt. 
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luhU the same disr^aid of money in an attonpt to seduce that 
friend's wife or daughter. 

All the evil achieved hy Hobbes and the whole school of mate- 
rialists will appear inconsiderable if it be compared with the mis- 
chief effected and occasioned by the sentimental philosophy of 
Sterne, and his numerous imitators. The vilest appetites and 
the most remorseless inconstancy towards their objects, acquired 
the titles of the heart, the irresistible fedings, the too tender sen- 
sibility : and if the frosts of prudence, the icy chains of human 
law thawed and vanished at the genial warmth of human nature, 
who could help it ? It was an amiable wealmess ! 

About this time, too, the profanation of the word, Love, rose to 
its height. The French naturalists, Bufibn and others, borrowed 
it from the sentimental novelists : the Swedish and English phi- 
kwophers toc^ the contagion ; and the Muse of science conde- 
scended to seek admission into the saloons of fashion and frivolity, 
rouged like a harlot, and with the harlot's wanton leer. I know 
not how the annals of guilt could be better forced into the ser^ 
vice of virtue, than by such a comment on the present paragraph, 
as would be afibrded by a selection from the sentimental corres- 
pondence produced in courts of justice within the last thirty 
years, fairly translated into the true meaning of the words, and 
the actual object and purpose of the infamous writers. 

Do you in good earnest aim at dignity of character ? By all 
the treasuies'of a peacefrd mind, by all the charms of an open 
oooBtenanee, I conjure you, youth ! turn away from those ^viiio 
live in the twilight between vice and virtue. Are not reason, 
discrimination, law, and deliberate choice, the distingniKhing 
characteis of humanity ? Can aught then worthy of a human 
being proceed firom a habit of soul, which would exclude all 
these and (to borrow a metaphor from paganism) prefer the den 
of Trophonius to the temple and oracles of the God of light ? Can 
any thing manly, I say, proceed from those, who for law and 
light would substitute shapeless feelings, sentiments, impulses, 
which as fiur as they differ from the vital workings in the brute 
animals owe the difference to their former connection with the 
proper virtues of humanity ; as dendrites derive the outlines, that 
constitute their value above other clay-stones, from the casual 
neighboriiood and pressure of the plants, the names of which they 
asBome. Eemember, that love itself in its highest earthly bear- 
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ing, as the ground of the mairiage union,* becomes love by an 
inward fiat of the will, by a completing and sealing act of moiml 
election, and lays claim to pennanence only under the fimn of 
duty.t 

* It might be a mean of preyentiiig many imhappy marriagei, if tbe 
youth of both sexes had it early impressed on their minds, that marriage 
ooQtracted between Christians is a true and perfect symbol or mystery ; 
that is, the actualizing fiuth heing supposed to exist in the reoeiTers, it ia 
an outward s^ oo-essential with that whidi it signifies, or a fiving part of 
that, the idmle of which it represents. Marriage, therefiare, in the C9iria> 
tian sense {Epkenan* t. 22, 23), as symbolical of the union of the soul with 
Christ the Mediator, and with God through Christ, is perfectly a aaua 
mental ordinance, and not retained at the Ref<»ination as one of the sacra- 
ments, for two reasons: first, that the sign \aja.ot distinctiTe q[ the Church 
of Christ, and the ordinance not peculiar, nor owing its origin to the Oca- 
pel dispensation; secondly, that it is not of uniyeraal obligaticD, nor a 
means of grace enjoined on all Christians. In other and plainer words^ 
marriage does not contain in itself an open profession of Christ, and it ia 
not a sacrament of the Church, but only of certain indiyidual menfliera of 
the Church It is eyident, however, that neither of these reasons afieeta or 
diminiahes the religious nature and dedicatiTe force of the marriage rvw^ 
or detracts from the solemnity in the Apost<^c declaration: 3%u it a frmt 
mytUry, 

The interest, which the Stat« has in the appropriation of one wooiaa to 
one man, and the civil oUigations therefrom resulting, form an altogether 
distinct consideration. When I meditate on the words of the Apostle, con- 
firmed and illustrated as they are, by so many harmonies in the spirttnal 
atmeture of oar proper hunmnity — (in the image of God, male and fenala 
created he the manX— and then reflect how little claim so large a namber 
of l^gal cohabitations have to the name of Christian marriages — ^I fed in- 
clined to doubt, whether the plan of celebrating marriages universally by 
the civil magistrate, in the first instance, and leaving the religious covenant 
and sacramental pledge to the election of the parties themselveB, adopted 
during the Commonwealth in England, and in our own times by the F^^imIi 
legislature, was not in hct, whatever it might be in intention, reverenftial 
to Christianity. At all events, it was their own act and choice, if the par- 
ties made bad worse l^ the profimation of a Gospel mystery. 

f See the beantlM passages Pbet Works, YIL pp. 802, 806.<— J?dL 
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APHOKIBM I 

Lei^ton and Ooleridge. 

With respect to any final aim or end, the greater part of man- 
Uye at hazard. They have no certain harhor in view, nor 
direct their oonrBe hy any fixed star. But to him that knoweth 
not the port to which he is hound, no wind can he fayorahle ; 
neither can he, who has not yet detennined at what mark he 
18 to shoot, direct his arrow aright. 

It is not, however, the less true that there is a proper object to 
aim at; and if this object be meant by the term happiness 
(though I think that not the most appropriate term for a state, 
the perfection of which consists in the exclusion of all hap, that 
u, chance), I assert that there is such a thing as human happi- 
neos, a summum bonum, or ultimate good. What this is, ^e 
BiUe alone shows clearly and certainly, and points out the way 
that leads to the attainment of it. This is that which prevailed 
with St. Augustine to study the Scriptures, and engaged his 
afiection to them. ' In Cicero, and Plato, and other such writers,' 
aays he, ' I meet with many things acutely said, and things that 
excite a certain warmth of emoti<Hi, but in none of them do I 
find these words. Came unto me, all ye that labors and are 
heavy laden, and I mil give you rest.* 

COMMENT. 

Felicity, in its proper sense, is but another word for fortunate- 
or happiness ; and I can see no advantage in the improper 



* Apud deeronem H PUdomem, aliaaque efunnM $cfiptore$, mtilta Bunt 
aenU dicta, et ImUer calentia, rndtniia omnibui hoc non tUMiuo, Vmite ad 
wu,Sc[MatLid.2S.] (See Om/rM rii xzL 27.— .fiUl) 
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use of words, when proper temiB axe to be feiond, but, on the 
traiy, much mischief. For, by fajniliarizing the mind to eqiiiTo- 
cal expieasioiis, that is, such as may be taken in two or more 
difierent meanings, we introduce confusion of thought, and fumirii 
the sophist with his best and handiest tools. For the juggle of 
sophistry consists, ibr the greater part, in using a word in €me 
sense in the premiss, and in another sense in the conclusion. We 
should accustom ouiselyes to think, and reason in predae and 
steadfast terms, even when custom, or the deficiency, or the cor- 
ruption of the language will not permit the same strictness in 
^peaking. The mathematician finds this so necessary to the 
truths which he is seeking, that his science begins with, and is 
founded on, the definition of his terms. The botanist, the chem- 
ist, the anatomist, feel and submit to this necessity at all costs, 
even at the risk of exposing their several pursuits to the ridicule 
of the many, by technical terms, hard to be remembered, and 
alike quarrelsome to the ear and the tongue. In the business c^ 
moral and religious reflection, in the acquisition of dear and 
tinct conceptions of our duties, and of the relations in which 
stand to Grod, our neighbor, and ouEselves, no such difficulties 
occur. At the utmost we have only to rescue words, already 
existing and familiar, from the fidse or vague meanings imposed 
on them by carelessness, or by the clipping and debasing mia- 
usage of the market. And surely happinesB, duty, faith, truth, 
and final blessedness, are matters of deeper and dearer interest 
for all men, than circles to the geometrician, or the characters of 
plants to the botanist, or the affinities and combining principle of 
the elements of bodies to the cheQiist, or even than the mechan- 
ism (fearfiil and wonderfiil though it be !) of the perishable taber- 
nacle of the soul can be to the anatomist. Among the aids to 
reflection, place the following maxim prominent : let distinetiiesB 
in expression advance side by side with distinction in thought. 
For one useless subtlety in our elder divines and moralists, I will 
produce ten soplusms of equivocation in the writings of our mod- 
em preceptors : and for one error resulting finonwexcess in dis- 
tinguishing the indifierent, I could show ten mischievous dehiaiona 
finom the habit of confounding the diverse. 

Whether you are reflecting for yourself, or reasoning with an- 
ofther, make it a rule to ask yourself the preciM meaning c^ the 
word, on which the point in question appears to turn; and if it 
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may be (that is, by writen of authority has been) used in soTenil 
senses, then ask i^ch of these the "woid is at present intended 
to oonvey. By this mean, and seaieely without it, you wiU at 
length aoqniie a ftcility in detecting the quid pro quo. And be- 
Uere me, in so doing yon will enable yourself to disarm and ex- 
pose foor-fifihs of the main argiments of our most renowned irre- 
ligious philosopheiB, ancient and modem. For the quid pro quo 
is at once the rock and quarry, on and with which the strong- 
holds of disbelief, materialism, and (more pemicions still) Epieu- 
lean morahty, are built. 



APHORISM n. 

LeightoiL 

If we seriously consider what religion is, we shall find the 
saying of the wise king Solomon to be unexceptionably true : Her 
uays are vxtys of pleasantness, and all her paths are peace,^ 

Doth religion require any thing of us more than that we live 
'oberly, righteously, and godly in this present world ? Now 
what, I pray, can be more pleasant or peaceable than these ? 
Temperance is always at leisure, luxury always in a hurry ; tho 
latter weakens the body and pollutes the soul ; the former is the 
sanctity, purity, and sound state of both. It is one of Epicurus's 
fixed maxims, ' That life can never be pleasant without virtue.' 

COMKENT. 

In the works of moralists, both Christian and Pagan, it is often 
aaierted — (indeed there are few common-places of more frequent 
lecnmnoe)— that the happiness even of this life consists solely, 
or principally, in virtue ; that virtue is the only happiness of this 
life ; that virtue is the truest pleasure, and the like. 

I doubt not that the meaning, which the writers intended to 
eonvey by these and the Hke expressions, was true and wise. 
Bat I deem it safer to say, that in all the outward relations of 
this life, in all our outward conduct and actions, both in what we 
should do, and in what we should abstain from, the dictates of 
virtue are the very same with those of self-interest ; tending to, 
though they do not proceed from, the same point. For the out- 
ward object of virtue being the greatest producible sum of happi* 
of all men, rt must needs include the object of an intelligent 

• ptov. ia 17.— ja 
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self-loYe, which is the greatest possible happiness of one individ- 
ual ; for what is true of all must be true of each. Hence, yoa 
can not become better, that is, more virtuous, but you will be- 
come happier : and you can not become worse, that is, more vi- 
cious, without an increase of misery, or at the best a proportional 
loss of enjoyment as the consequence. If the thing were not in- 
consistent with our well-being, and known to be so, it would not 
have been classed as a vice. Thus what in an enfeebled and 
disordered mind is called prudence, is the voice of nature in a 
healthful state : as is proved by the known fact, that the pru- 
dential duties, that is, those actions which are commanded by 
virtue because they are prescribed by prudence, brute animals 
fulfil by natural instinct. 

The pleasure that accompanies or depends on a healthy and 
vigorous body will be the consequence and reward of a temperate 
life and habits of active industry, whether this pleasure were or 
were not the chief or only determining motive thereto. Virtue 
may, possibly, add to the pleasure a good of another kind, a 
higher .good, perhaps, than the worldly mind is capable of under- 
standing, a spiritual complacency, of which in your present sen- 
sualized state you can form no idea. It may add, I say, but it 
can not detract firom it. Thus the reflected rays of the sun that 
give light, distinction, and endless multiformity to the mind, give 
at the same time the pleasurable sensation of warmth to the 
body. 

If then the time has not yet come for any thing higher, act on 
the maxim of seeking the most pleasure with the least pain : and, 
if only you do not seek where you yourself know it vrill not be 
found, this very pleasure and this freedom from tiie disquietude 
of pain may produce in you a state of being directly and indi- 
rectly fiivorable to the germination and up-spring of a nobler 
seed. If it be true, that men are miserable because they are 
wicked, it is likewise true, that many are wicked because they 
are miserable. Health, cheerfulness, and easy circumstanoes, 
the ordinary consequences of temperance and industry, will at 
least leave the field clear and open, vrill tend to preserve the 
scales of the judgment even : while the consciousness of pooBena 
ing the esteem, respect, and sympathy of your neighbors, and the 
sense of your own increasing power and influence, can scarcely 
fail to give a tone of dignity to your mind, and incline you to 
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liope noUy of your own being. And thoB they may prepare and 
pndispoee you to the senae and acknowledgment of a principle 
diAiing» not merely in degree but in kind, from the faculties and 
instincts of the higher and more intelligent species of animals (the 
anty the beaver, the elephant), and which principle is therefore 
yoar proper humanity. And on this aficount and with this view 
alone may certain modes of pleasurable or agreeable sensation, 
without confusion of terms, be honored with the title of refined, 
intellectual, ennobling pleasures. For pleasure— (and happiness 
in its proper sense is but the continuity and sum total of the 
pleasure which is allotted or happens to a man, and hence by 
the Greeks called B^ivgia, that is, good hap, or more religiously, 
MatfM09la^ that is, favorable providence) — pleasure, I say, con* 
sists in the harmony between the specific excitability of a living 
creature, and the exciting causes correspondent thereto. Consid- 
ered therefore exclusively in and fi>r itself, the only question is 
gfuantum, not quede ? How much on the whole ? the contrary, 
that is, the painful and disagreeable, having been subtracted. 
The quality is a matter of taste : et d$ gustibus non est dispu' 
tandum. No man can judge for another. 

This, I repeat, appears to me a safer language than the sen- 
tences quoted above— (that virtue alone is happiness : that happi- 
ness consists in virtue, and the like) — sayings which I find it hard 
to reconcile with other positions of still more frequent occurrence 
in the same divines, or with the declaration of St. Paul : If in 
this life only toe have hope, we are ofaJl men most miserable,* 

At all events, I should rely far more confidently on the con- 
vasse, namely, that to be vicious is to be miserable. Few men 
are so utterly reprobate, so imbruted by their vices, as not to have 
some lucid, or at least quiet and sober, intervals ; and in such a 
mixment dum desaviuwt ir€e, few can stand up unshaken against 
the appeal to their own experience— What have been the wages 
of sin ? What has the devil done for you ? What sort of master 
have you found him ? Then let us in befitting detail, and by a 
aeries of questions that ask so loud, and are secure against any 
false answer, urge home the proof of the position, that to be vi- 
eious is to be wretched ; adding the foarfiil corollary, that if even 
in the body, which as long as life is in it can never be wholly 
bflte a v w L of pLeasmable sensations, vice is found to be misery, 

• 1 Oor. XT. 19.— .Ai 
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what mtiBt it not be in the 'world to come ? There, "where even 
the crime is no longer poesible, much leas the gratificatiomi that 
once attended it ; — ^where nothing of vice remains hot its gnilt 
and itB misery — ^rice must be misery itself ; all and utter miseiy. 
So best, if I err not, may the motives of prudence be held forUi, 
and the impulses of self-love be awakened, in alliance with truth, 
and free from the danger of confounding things — (the laws of 
duty, I mean, and the maTims of interest) — ^which it deeply con- 
cerns us to keep distinct; inasmuch as this distinction and the 
faith therein are essential to our moral nature, and this again the 
ground-work and pre-condition of the spiritual state, in which the 
humanity strives after godliness, and in the name and power, and 
through the prevenient and assisting grace, of the Mediator, will 
not strive in vain. 

The advantages of a life passed in confonnity with the precepts 
of virtue and religion, and in how many and various re sp e c t a 
they recommend virtue and religion even on grounds of pradenee, 
form a delightful subject of meditation, and a source of refreshing 
thought to good and pious men. Nor is it strange if, transported 
with the view, such persons should sometimes discourse on the 
charm of ferms and colors to men whose eyes are not yet couched ; 
or that they occasionally seem to invert the relations of cause and 
efiect, and ferget that there are acts and determinations of the 
will and affections, the ccmsequenoes of which may be plainly 
fereseen, and yet can not be made our proper and primary motiveB 
for such acts and determinations, without destroying or entirely 
altering the distinct nature and character of the latter. Sophron 
is well informed that wealth and extensive patronage will be the 
consequence of his obtaining the love and esteem of Gonstantia. 
But if the fereknowledge of this consequence were, and were found 
out to be, Sophron's main and detennining motive for seeking this 
love and esteem ; and if Gonstantia were a woman that merited, 
or was capable of feeling, either the one or the other ; would not 
Sophron find (and deservedly too) aversion and contempt in their 
stead ? "Wherein, if not in this, difi^ the friendship of woridlings 
from true friendship ? Without kind offices and useful seivio ea, 
wherever the power and opportunity occur, love would be a 
hollow pretence. Yet what noUe mind would not be offended, 
if he were thought to value the love for the sake of tiie 
and not rather the services for the sake of the love ? 
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APHOBJBM m. 

Though pradence in itself is neither virtue nor spiritual holi- 
ness, yet "without prudence, or in opposition to it, neither virtue 
nor holiness can exist. ^ 

APQOKiSMIY. 

Art thou under the tyranny of sin — a slave to vicious hahits — 
at enmity with God, and a skulking fugitive from thine own con- 
scienoe ? 0, how idle the dispute, whether the listening to the 
dictates of prudence from prudential and self-interested motives he 
virtue or merit, when the not listening is guilt, misery, madness, 
and despair ! The best, the most Christianlike, pity thou canst 
show, is to take pity on thy own soul. The best and most ac- 
ceptable service thou canst render, is to do justice and show mercy 
to thyself. 

TOL. I. Q 
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APHORISM L 

Leightoo. 

What the Aposdes were in an extraoTdinary way, befitting the 
fint annunciation of a religion for all mankind, this all teachexa 
of moral truth, who aim to prepare ht its reception by calling 
the attention of men to the law in their own hearts, may, with- 
out presumption, consider themselves to be under ordinary gifts 
and circumstances : namely, ambassadors for the greatest of 
kings, and upon no mean employment, the great treaty of peace 
and reconcilement betwixt him and mankind. 

APHORISM n. 

OY THE FEEIJN08 NATURAL TO mOENUOUS MINDS T0WA&D8 THOBB 
WHO HAVE FIRST LED THEM TO REFLECT. 

Lei^too. 

Though divine truths are to be received equally fiom every 
minister alike, yet it must be acknowledged that Uiere is some- 
thing (we know not what to call it) of a more acceptable recep- 
tion of those which at first were the means of bringing men to 
Grod, than of others ; like the opinion some have of physicians 
whom they love. 

APHORISM m. 

Ldg^toQ and Ool«ridge. 

The worth and value of knowledge is in proportion to the 
worth and value of its object. What, then, is the best knowl- 
edge ? 

The exactest knowledge of things is, to know them in their 
causes ; it is then an excellent thing, and worthy of their eiip 
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deavcn -who are most desiroiis of knowledge, to know the best 
things in their highest causes ; and the happiest way of attain- 
ing to this knowledge is, to possess those things, and to know them 



APHORISM IV. 

Ldgfatoo. 

It is one main point of happiness, that he that is happy doth 

know and jndge himself to he so. This being the peculiar good 

of a reasonable creature, it is to be enjoyed in a reasonable way. 

It is not as the dull resting of a stone, or any other natural body 

in its natural place ; but the knowledge and consideration of it 

is the fimition of it, the very relishing and tasting of its sweetness. 



As in a Christian land we receive the lessons of morality in 
eoonectioa with the doctrines of revealed religion, we can not too 
early free the mind from prejudices widely spread, in part through 
the abase, but far more firom ignorance, of the true meaning of 
doctrinal terms, which, however they may have been perverted 
to the purposes of fimaticism, are not only Scriptural, but of too 
fteqnent occurrence in Scripture to be overlooked or passed by in 
nlence. The following extract, therefere, deserves attention, as 
clearing the doctrine of salvation, in connection with the divine 
fineknowledge, firran all objections on the score of morality, by the 
just and impressive view which the Archbishop here gives of 
those occasional revolutionary moments, that turn of the tide in 
the mind and character of certain individuals, which (taking a 
rdigioiis course, and referred immediately to the Author of all 
good) were in his day, more generally than at present, entitled 
Sfieetnal Galling. The theological interpretation, and the phi- 
losophic validity of this Apostolic triad, election, salvation, and 
efiectnal calling (the latter being the intennediate), will be found 
among the conmients on the Aphorisms of spiritual import. For 
my present purpose it will be sufficient if only I prove that the 
doctrines are in themselves innocuous, and may be both holden 
and taught without any practical ill consequences, and without 
detriment to the moral frame. 
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APHORISM y. 



Two links of the chain (namely, Election and Salvation) are 
up in heaven in God's own hand ; but this middle one (that is, 
Efiectual Calling) is let down to earth, into the hearts of his 
children, and they la3^g hold on it, have sure hold on the other 
two : fcNT no power can sever them. If, therefore, they can read 
the characters of God's image in their 'own souls, those are the 
counterpart of the golden characters of his love, in which their 
names are written in the book of life. Their beUeving writes 
their names under the promises of the revealed book of life (the 
Scriptures) and thus ascertains them, that the same names aie 
in the secret book of life which God hath by himself from eter- 
nity. So that finding the stream of grace in their hearts, though 
they see not the fountain whence it flows, nor the ocean into 
which it returns, yet they know that it hath its aouroe in their 
eternal election, and shall empty itself into the ocean of their 
eternal salvation. 

If Election, Effectual Calling, and Salvation, be insepaiahlj 

linked together, then, by any one of them a man may lay hold 

upon all the rest, and may Imow that his hold is sore ; and this 

is the way whecein we may attain, and ought to seek, the eonft- 

fitftable assoranoe of the love of Gk)d. Therafince, make ytmr 

calling sure, and by that your dection; for that being done, this 

follows of itself. We are not to pry immediately into the decree, 

but to read it in the perfonnanoe. Though the manner sees not 

the pole-«tar, yet the needle of the compass which points to it, 

tells him which way he sails : thus the heart that is touched 

with the loadstone of divine love, trembling with godly foar, and 

yet still looking towards God by fixed believing, inteipieta the 

fear by the love in the fear, and tells the soul that its oouxse is 

heavenward, towards the haven of eternal rest. He that loves, 

may be sure he was loved first ; and he that chooses God for 

his delight and portion, may conclude confidently, that Gtid hath 

chosen him to be one of those that shall enjoy him, and be happy 

in him forever : for that our love and electing of him is but 

the return and repercussion of the beams of his love shining upon 
us. 

Although from present unsanctification, a man can not infer 
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that he is not elected ; for the decree may, for the part of a man's 
life, ran (as it were) underground ; yet this is sure, that that es- 
tate leads to death, and unless it be broken, will prove the black 
line of reprobation. A man hath no portion amongst the children 
of (rod, nor can read one word of comfort in all the promises 
that belong to them, while he remains unholy. 



In addition to the preceding, I select the following paragraphs, 
as having nowhere seen the terms. Spirit, the Gifts of the Spirit, 
and the like, so efiectnally vindicated £rom the sneers of the 
sciolist on the one handT, and protected from the perversions of 
the fanatic on the other. In these paragraphs the Archbishop at 
once shatters and precipitates the only drawbridge between the 
fanatical and the orthodox doctrine of grace, and the gifts of 
the Spirit. In Scripture the term Spirit, as a power or property 
seated in the human soul, never stands singly, but is always 
specified by a genitive case following ; this being a Hebraism in- 
stead of the adjective which the writer would have used if ha 
had thought, as well as written, in Greek. It is the 9pirU of 
meekness (a meek spirit), or the spirit of chastity^ and the like. 
The moral result, the specific form and character in which the 
Spirit manifests its presence, is the only sure pledge and token 
of its presence ; which is to be, and which safely may be, inferred 
finom its practical efiects, but of which an immediate knowledge 
or consciousness is impossible ; and every pretence to such knowl* 
edge is either hypocrisy or fanatical delusion. 

APHOBISM VL 

' LeightoQ. 

If any pretend that they have the Spirit, and so turn away 
fiom the straight rule of the Holy Scriptures, they have a spirit 
indeed, but it is a fanatical spirit, the spirit of delusion and gid- 
diness : but the Spirit of God, that leads his children in the way 
of truth, and is fer that purpose sent them fit)m heaven to guide 
them thither, squares their thoughts and ways to that rule whereof 
it is author, and that word which was inspired by it, and sancti- 
fies them to obedience. He that saith, I know him, and keep- 
eth not his commatidmetUs, is a liar, and the truth is not in 
him. (1 John ii. 4.) 
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Now thiB Spirit which eanctifieth, and sanctifieth to obediencs^ 
is within us the eyidence of our election, and the earnest of our 
salvation. And whoso are not sanctified and led by this Spirit, 
the Apostle tells us what is their condition : If any man have 
not the Spirit of Christ, he is none of his* The stones which 
are appointed for that glorious temple above, are hewn, and pol- 
ished, and prepared for it here ; as the stones were wrought and 
prepared in the mountains, for building the temple at Jerusalem. 

COMMENT. 

There are many serious and sincere Christians who have not 
attained to a iidness of knowledge and insight, but are well and 
judiciously employed in preparing for it. Even these may study 
the master- worki of our elder divines with safety and advantage, 
if they will accustom themselves to translate the theological 
terms into their moral equivalents ; saying to themselves — ^This 
may not be all that is meant, but this is meant, and it is that 
portion of the meaning, which belongs to me in the present stage 
of my progress. For example : render the words, sanctification 
of the Spirit, or the sanctifying influences of the Spirit, by purity 
in life and action from a pure principle. 

He needs only reflect on his own experience to be convinced, 
that the man makes the motive, and not the motive the man. 
What is a strong motive to one man, is no motive at all to an- 
other. If, then, the man determines the motive, what determines 
the man — ^to a good and worthy act, we will say, or a virtuous 
course of conduct ? The intelligent will, or the s^-determining 
power ? True, in part it is : and therefore the will is pre-emi- 
nently, the spiritual constituent in our being. But will any re- 
flecting man admit, that his own will is the only and suflicient 
determinant of all he is, and all he does ? Is nothing to be 
attributed to the harmony of the system to which he belongs, and 
to the pre-established fitness of the objects and agents, known and 
unknown, that surround him, as acting on the will, though, 
doubtless, with it likewise? — a process, which the co-instanta- 
neous yet reciprocal action of the air and the vital enezgy of the 
lungs in breathing, may help to render intelligible. 

in the world we see everywhere evidences of a unity, 
• Rom. TiiL 9.— JUL 
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which the component parts are so &r from explaining, that they 
necessanly pre-sappose it as the cause and condition of their ex- 
isting as those parts; or even of their existing at all. This 
antecedent unity, or canse and principle of each union, it has 
since the time of Bacon and Kepler heen customary to call a law. 
This crocus, £}r instance, or any other flower, the reader may 
have in sight, or choose to hring hefore his fancy. That the 
root, stem, leaves, petals, &c. cohere to one plant, is owing to an 
antecedent power or principle in the seed, which existed hefore a 
■ingle particle of the matters that constitute the size and visihility 
of the crocus, had heen attracted from the surrounding soil, air, 
and moisture. Shall we turn to the seed ? Here too the same 
necessity meets us. An antecedent unity — (I speak not of the 
parent -plant, hut of an agency antecedent in the order of oper> 
ance, yet remaining piesent as the conservatiye and reproductive 
power) — must here too he supposed. Analyze the seed with the 
finest tools, and let the solar microscope come in aid of your 
senses, — what do you find? Means and instruments, a won- 
drous fiury tale of nature, magazines of food, stores of various 
sorts, pipes, spiracles, defences — a house of many chamhers, and 
the owner and inhahitant invisihle! Beflect frirther on the 
countless millions of seeds of the same name, each more than 
numerically diflerenced from every other : and fiirther yet, reflect 
on the requisite harmony of all surrounding things, 'each of 
which necessitates the same process of thought, and the coher- 
ence of all of which to a system, a world, demands its own ade- 
quate antecedentunity, which must therefore of necessity he pres* 
ent to all and in all, yet in no wise excluding or suspending the 
individual law or principle of union in each. Now, will reason, 
will common sense, endure the sssumption, that it is highly rea- 
sonable to believe a universal power, as the cause and pre-condi- 
tion of the harmony of all particular wholes, each of which 
involves the working principle of its own union — ^that it is reason- 
able, I say, to beheve this respecting the aggregate of objects, 
which, without a subject (that is, a sentient and intelligent ex- 
istence), would be purposeless; and yet unreasonable and even 
superstitious or enthusiastic to entertain a similar belief in rela- 
tion to the system of intelligent and self-conscious beings, to the 
moral and personal world ? But if in this too, in the great com- 
munity of persons, it is national to infer a one univenal presence, 
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a one pnsaiit to tJl and in all, is it not most inatioiial to amnw e 
that a finite will can exclude it ? 

Whenever, therefore, the man is detennined (that is, impellfid 
and directed) to act in harmony of integ-commonion, must aot 
something be attributed to this dl-preaent power as acting in the 
will ? And by whatfitter names can we call thisthan thb law, 
as empowering ; the word, as in&rming ; and thb sfolit, as 
actuatiiig? 

"What has been hare said amounts, I am aware, onty to a neg- 
ative conception ; bat this is all that is required for a mind at 
that period of its growth which we are now supposing, and as 
long as religion is contemplated under the form of morality. A 
positive insight belongs to a more advanoed stage : fiir spiritnal 
truths can only spiritually be discemed. This we know from 
revelatiGn, and (the existence of spiritual truths being granted) 
philosophy is compelled to draw tjlie same conduBion. But 
though merely negative, it is sufficient to render the union of re> 
ligion and morality conceivable ; sufficient to satisfy an unprgu- 
diced inquirer, that the spiritual doctrines of the Christian re- 
ligion are not at war with the reasoning faculty, and that if they 
do not run on the same line, or radttis, with the understanding 
yet neither do they cut or cross it. It is sufficient, in short, to 
prove, that BMne distinct and consistent meaning may be attached 
to the assertion of the learned and philosophic Apostle, that the 
Spirit beareth vdtness tpith our spirit* that i^ with the wiU, 
as the supernatural in man and the principle of our personality — 
of that, I mean, by which we are responsible agmts ; pemons, 
and not merely living things-t 

It will suffice to satisfy a reflecting mind, that even at tko 
porch and threshold of revealed truth there is a great and worthy 
in which we may believe the Apostle's asBorance, that not 
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f Whateyer is oomprised in the ehiin and meehaman of orase and efiest^ 
of eoofBe neoeaaitated, and baviog its neoeaaitj in some other thing, antee^ 
dent or ooocorrent — this is said to be natural ; and the aggregate and sya- 
tern of an sudi thmgs b Nattkb. It is, therefore, a eontradiction in tenos 
to ineliide in this the (rae-will, of which the verbal de6nition is— tint which 
originates an act or state of being; In this sense, therefore, which k the 
sense of St Fisnl, and indeed of the New Testament throv^^bont, quriiaai 
and sapematural are synoDymoos. 
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only doth the Spirit help our infirmities;* that is, act on the 
will by a predispoeing influence from without, as it were, though 
in a spiritual manner, and without suspending or destroying its 
freedom — (the possibility of which is proved to us in the influ* 
ences of education, providential occurrences, and, above all, of 
example) — ^but that in regenerate souls it may act in the will ; 
that uniting and becoming onef with our will or spirit it may 
make intercessian for us :t nay, in this intimate union taking 
upon itself the ibrm of our infirmities, may intercede for us tvith 
groanings that can not be uttered. i Nor is there any danger 
of fimaticism or enthusiasm as the consequence of such a belief, 
if only the attention be carefully and earnestly drawn to the oon^ 
duding words of the sentence ; if only the due force and the full 
import be given to the term unutterable or incommunicable,^- 
6lal1^rois — in St. Paul's use of it. In this the strictest and 
most proper use of the term, it signifies that the subject, of which 
it is predicated, is something; which I can not, which from the 
nature of the thing it is impossible that I should, communicate to 
any human mind (even of a person under the same conditions 
with myself) so as to make it in itself the object of his direct and 
immediate oonsciousnen. It can not be the object of my own 
direct and immediate consciousness; but must be inferred. In* 
ferred it may be from its workings ; it can not be perceived in 
them. And thanks to God ! in all points in which the knowl- 
edge is of high and necessary ccmcem to our moral and religious 
welfare, from the efiects it may safely be inferred by us, from the 
woridngs it may be assuredly known ; and the Scriptures furnish 
the clear and unfailing rules for directing the inquiry, and for 
drawing the conclusion. 

If any reflecting mind be surprised that the aids of the Divine 
Spirit ^uld be deeper than our consciousness can reach, it must 
arise from the not having attended sufficiently to the nature and 
neoessary limits of human consciousness. For the same impoesi* 

• Ram. TiiL 26.-- JUL 

f Some diiluit aod faint Bunilitode of this, that merely as a umilitiide 
may be imiooeatly used to qiiiet the fimcy, provided it be not imposed on 
the understanding as an analogous fact, or as identical in kind, is presented 
to us in the power of the magnet to awaken and strengthen the mognetio 
power in a har of iron, and (ui the inatanee of the compound magnet) of ita 
a s tiug in and with the latter. 

t Ami. riii 86.— JUL § iUdL 
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bility exists as to the first acts and movements of our own will ; 
—the farthest distance our recollection can follow back the traces 
never leads us to the first foot-mark ; the lowest depth that the 
light of our consciousness can visit even with a doubtful glimmer- 
ing, is still at an imknown distance from the ground : and 8o» 
indeed, must it be with all truths, and all modes of being, that 
can neither be counted, colored, nor delineated. Before and at 
ter, when applied to such subjects, are but allegories, which the 
sense or imagination supplies to the understanding. The position 
of the Aristoteleans, nihil ininteUectuquod nan ffrins in ssmsm, 
on which Locke's Essay is ground^ is irrefiragable : Locke erred 
pnly in taking half the tr^ith for a whole truth. Conoeptioa is 
consequent on perception. What we can not imagine, we can 
not, in the pn^[»er sense of the word, conceive. 

I have already given one definition of Nature. Another, and 
differing from the former in words only, is this : Whatever is top- 
leeentable in the forms of time and space, is Nature. But 
whatever is comprehended in time and space, is included in the 
mechanism of cause and effect. And conversely, whatever, by 
whatever means, has its principle in itself, so far as to originate 
its actions, can not be contemplated in any of the forms of space 
and time ; it must, therefore, be considered as spirit or spiritual 
by a mind in that stage of its development which is here sap- 
posed, and which we have agreed to understand under the name 
of morality or the moral state : for in this stage we are eonoemed 
only with the forming of negative conceptions, negative convic- 
tions ; and by spiritual I do not pretend to determine what the 
will is, but what it is not — namely, that it is not nature. And 
as no man who admits a will at all (for we may sa&ly presume 
that no man, not meaning to speak figuratively, would call the 
ff b'ft»"g cnirent of a stream the will* of the river), can suppose it 
below nature, we may safely add, that it is sopematurai ; and 
this without the least pretence to any positive notion or insight. 

Now Morality accompanied with convictions like these, I have 
ventored to call Religious Morahty. Of the importance I attach 

" The riyer glideth at hiB own sweet wiU.** 
WordawQTtKi exquinte Sonnet on We$(»Mnder Bridge at 9unri»e. 

But who does not see that here the poetic charm arises from the known 
and felt impropriety of the expresBum, in the teohnieal sense of the wor^ 
impropriety, amung grammarians I 
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to the state of ndnd impliedin theae eoimetiiHit, fiir its o^wa sake, 
and as tlie natond prepaiatioii £>r a yet higher state and a more 
■abstantiTe knowledge, proof more than soffioient, perhape, has 
heen giTcn in the length and minutenesB of this introdnotoiy dis* 
eosBioni and in the foreseen risk which I run of eiqiosing the 
Yohnne at laige to the oensure which every woik, or rather 
which every writer, most he prepared to undeigo, who, treating 
of suhjeetB that can not he seen, touched, or in any other way 
made matters of outward sense, is yet anxious to convey a dis- 
tinct meaning hy the words he makes use of — ^the censure of 
being dry, abstract, and — (of all qualities most scaring and op- 
probrious to the ears of the present generation)— metaphysioal : 
though how it is possible that a work not physical, that is, em- 
ployed on objects known or beheved on the evidence of senses, 
dumld be other than metaphysical, that is, treating on subjects, 
the evidence of which is not derived finom the senses, is a problem 
which critics of this order find it convenient to leave unsolved. 

I shall, indeed, have reason to think myself fortunate, if this 
be all the charge, flow many smart quotations, which (duly 
cemented by personal allusions to the author's supposed pursuits* 
attachments, and infirmities) would of themselves make up a 
review of this Volume, might be supplied Iran the works of 
Batler, Swift, and Warburton ! For instance : ' It may not be 
amiss to infimn the public, that the compiler of the Aids to B^ 
flection, and commenter on a Scotch Bishop's Platonioo-Calvin- 
istic conunentary on St. Peter, belongs to the sect of the JSolists, 
whcee finutfol imaginations led them into certain notions, which 
although in appearance very unaccountable, are not without 
their mysteries and their meanings : furnishing plenty of matter 
for such, whose converting imaginatimis dispose them to reduce 
all things into types ; who can make shadows, no thanks to the 
son ; and then mould diem into substances, no thanks to philoso- 
phy ; whose peculiar talent lies in fixing tropes and allegories to 
the letter, and refining what is literal into figure and mystery.' 

And would it were my lot to meet with a critic, who, in the 
might of his own convictions, and with arms of equal point and 
effidency from his own foige, would come forth as my a ss a ilant ; 
or who, as a fitiend to my purpose, would set forth the objections 
to the matter and pervading spirit of these Aphorisms, and the 
accompany iiig elucidations. Were it my task to form the mind 



n 
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of a young man of talent, desuoiu to establish his belief on solid 
piinciples, and in the light of distinct nndeistanding, I would 
oommenoe his theological studies, or, at least, that most impor- 
tant part of them respecting the aid which religion promises in 
our attempts to reali2se the ideas of morality, by bringing together 
all the passages scattered throughout the writings of Swift and 
Butler, tiiat bear on enthusiasm, spiritual operations, and pra- 
tenees to the gifts of the spirit, with the whole train of new 
lights, raptures, experiences, and the like. For all that the 
richest wit, in intimate union with profound sense and steady 
observation, can supply on these topics, is to be found in the 
works of these satirists ; though mihappily alloyed with much 
that can only tend to pollute the imagination. 

'Vnthout stopping to estimate the degree of caricature in the 
portraits sketched by these bold masters, and without attempting 
to determine in how many of the enthusiasts brought forward 
by them in proof of the influence of fadse doctrines, a constitu* 
tional insanity, that would probably have shown itself in some 
other form, would be the truer solution, I would direct my pupil's 
attention to one feature common to the whole group-— the pre- 
tence, namely, of possessing, or a beUef and expeetati<»i grounded 
on other men's assurances of their possessing, an immediate ocm- 
sdousness, a sensible experience, of the Spirit in and during its 
operation on the soul. It is not enough that you grant them a 
consciousness of the gifts and graces infused, or an assurance of 
the spiritual origin of the same, grounded on their conespondenoe 
to the Scripture promises, and their c<Miformity with the idea of 
the divine Giver. No ! they all alike, it will be found, lay 
daim, or at least look forward, to an inward perception of tha 
£^nrit itself and of its operating. 

Whatever must be misrepresented in order to be ridiculed, is 
in fiust not ridiculed ; but the thing substituted for it. It is a 
satire on sbmething else, coupled with a lie on the part of the 
satirist, who knowing, or having the means of knowing the 
tmth, chose to call one thing by the name of another. The 
pretensions to the supernatural, pilloried by Butler, sent to Bed* 
lam by Swifl, and (on their re-appearance in public) gibbeted 
by Warbuxton, and anatomized by Bishop Lavington,* one and 

* "▲ Oompsriaon between the enthunsBin of Methodists and of 
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all, have this for their enential ehantcter, that the B^nt is made 
tiie immediate ol^ect of aenfle or sensation. ' Whether the spir* 
itnal presence and aniency are supposed cogniiaUe by indesorib* 
able feeling or unimaginable vision by some speoifio visual en* 
ergy ; whether seen or heard, or touched, smelt, and tasted— for 
in those vast sU»e-houses of fimatioal assertion,— 4he volumes 
of eodesiastieal histoiy and religious auto-biography,— -instanoes 
axe not wanting even of the three latter extravagancies ; — ^this 
variety in the mode may render the several pretensions more or 
less ofiensive to the taste ; but with the same absurdity for the 
reason, this being derived firom a contradiction in terms common 
and radical to ^em all alike, — the assumption of a something 
essentially supersensual, which is never&eless the object of sense, 
that is not supersensual. 

Well then ! — for let me be allowed still to suppose the Reader 
|»esent to me, and that I am addressing him in the character of 
companion and guide — ^the positions recommended for your ex- 
animation not only do not involve, but exclude, this inconsistency. 
And for aught that hitherto appears, we may see with compla* 
cency the arrows of satire feathered with wit, weighted with 
sense, and discharged by a strong arm, fly home to their mark. 
Our ccAceptions of a possible spiritual communion, though they 
are but negative, and only prepamtory to a faith in its actual 
existence, stand neither in the level nor the direction of the 
shafts. 

If it be objected that Swift and Warburton did not choose 
openly to set up the interpretations of later ahd more rational 
divines against the decisions of their own Church, and firom pru- 
dential considerations did not attack the doctrine in tdo : that is 
their concern (I would answer), and it is more charitable to think 
otherwise. But we are in the silent school of reflection, in the 
secret confessional of thought. Should we lie far Ood, and that 
to our own thoughts ? — They, indeed, who dare do the one, will 
soon be able to do the other. So did the comforters of Job : and 
to the divines,' who resemHe Job's comforters, we will leave both 
attempts. 

But, it may be said, a possible ooneeption is not necessarily a 
true one ; nor even a probable one, where the facts can be other- 
wise explained. In the name of the supposed pupil I would 
raply — That is the very question I am preparing mysdf io «x- 
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amine ; fuid am now seeking the Tantage-ground vbeie I may 
best command th6 iaots. In my own penon, I would aak the 
objector, whether he counted the declarations of Scripture 
among the facts to be explained. But both for myself and my 
pupil, and in behalf of all rational inquiry, I would demand that 
the decision should not be such, in itself or in its efl^cts, as 
would prevent our becoming acquainted with the most impor- 
tant of these facts ; nay, such as would for the mind of the de* 
cider, preclude their very existence. Unless ye believe, says the 
prophet, ye can not understand. Suppoae (what is at least pos- 
■ible) that the &ctB should be consequent on the belief, it is clear 
that without the belief the materials, on which the understand- 
ing is to exert itself, would be wanting. 

The reflections that naturally arise out of this last remark, are 
those that best suit the stage at which we last halted, and from 
which we now recommence our progress — ^the state of a moral 
man, who has already welcomed certain truths of rdigion, and is 
inquiring after other and more special doctrines : still, however, 
as a moralist, desirous, indeed, to receive them into combination 
with morality, but to receive them as its aid, not as its substitute. 
Now, to such a man I say ; — ^Before you reject the opinicms and 
doctrines asserted and enforced in the following extract from Leigh* 
ton, and before you give way to the emotions of distaste or ridicule, 
which the prejudices of the circle in which you move, or your 
own familiarity with the mad perversions of the doctrine by 
fanatics in all ages, have connected with the very words, spirit, 
grace, gifts, operations, and the like, re-examine the arguments 
advanced in the first pages of this introductory comment, and the 
simple and sober view of the doctrine, contemplated in the first 
instance as a mere idea of the reason, flowing naturally fitMn the 
admission of an infinite omnipresent mind as the ground of the 
universe. Reflect again and again, and be sure that you under- 
stand the doctrine before you determine on rejecting it. That 
no false judgments, no extravagant conceits, no practical ill-con- 
sequences need arise out of the belief of the Spirit', and its possi- 
ble communion with the spiritual principle in man, or can arise 
out of the right belief, or are compatible with the doctrine tnily 
and Scripturally explained, Leighton, and almost every single 
period in the passage here transcribed firom him, will suflice to 
convince yon. ' 
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On the other hand, reflect on the consequences of rejecting it. 
For surely it is not the act of a reflecting mind, nor the part of a 
man of sense, to disown and cast out one tenet, and yet perseyere 
in admitting and clinging to another that has neither sense nor 
porpoae, but what supposes and rests on the truth and. reality of 
the former. If you have resolved that all belief of a divine Com- 
Ibrter present to our inmost being and aiding our infirmities, is 
fimd and fimatical, — ^if the Schptuies promising and asserting 
such communion are to be explained away into the action of oir> 
crnnstances, and the necessary movements of the vast machine, in 
one of the circulating chains of which the human will is a petty 
imk ; — in what better light can prayer appear to you, than the 
gioana of a wounded lion in his solitary den, or the howl of a dog 
with his eyes on the moon ? At the best, you can regard it only 
as a transient bewilderment of the social instinct, as a social 
habit misapplied. Unless, indeed, you should adopt the theory 
which I remember to have read in the writings of the late Bishop 
Jebb, and for some supposed beneficial re-aotion of praying on 
the prayer's own mind, should practise it as a species of animal- 
magnetism to be brought about by a wilful eclipse of the reason, 
and a temporary make-believe on the part of the self-magnetizer ! 

At all events, do not prejudge a doctrine, the utter rejection 
of which must oppose a formidable obstacle to your acceptance 
of Christianity itself, when the books, firom which alone we can 
leain what Christianity is and what it teaches, are so strangely 
written, that in a series of the most conceming points, including 
(historical facts excepted) all the peculiar tenets of the religion, 
the plain and obvious meaning of the words, that in which they 
were understood by learned and simple, for at least sixteen cen- 
turies, during the larger part of which the language was a living 
language, is no sufficient guide to their actual sense or to the 
writer's own meaning ! And this too, where the literal and re> 
ceived sense involves nothing impossible, or immoral, or contrary 
to reason. With such a persuasion, Deism would be a more con- 
sistent creed. But, alas ! evea this will fail you. The utter re- 
jection of all present and living communion with the imiversal 
Spirit impoverishes Deism itself, and renders it as cheerless aa 
Atheism, from which indeed it would differ only by an obscure 
impersonation of what the atheist receives unpersonified under 
the name of Fate or Nature. 
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APHORISM Vn 

LeightoQ and Oolericlge. 

The proper and natural efiect, and in the aheence of all dis- 
turbing or intercepting Ibroes, the certain and eenaible accompani- 
ment of peace or reconcilement with God, is our own inward peace, 
a calm and quiet temper of mind. And where there is a c(»i8ciou»- 
ness of earnestly desiringi and of haying sincerely striven after 
the former, the latter may he considered as a sense of its presence. 
In this case, I say, and for a soul watchfiil and under the disci* 
pline of the Gospel, the peace with a man's self may be the me- 
dium or organ through which the assurance of his peace with 
God is conveyed. We will not, therefore, condemn this mode of 
speaking, though we dare not greatly recommend it. Be it, that 
there is, truly and in sobriety of speech, enough of just analogy 
in the subjects meant, to make this use of the words, if less than 
proper, yet something more than metaphorical ; still we must be 
cautious not to transfer to the object the defects or the deficiency 
of the organ, which must needs partake of the imperfections of 
the imperfect beings to whom it belongs. Not without the oo- 
assurance of other senses and of the same sense in other men, 
dare we affirm that what our eye beholds is verily there to be 
beholden. Much less may we conclude negatively, and from the 
inadequacy, or the suspension, or from any other afiection of sight 
infer the non-existence, or departure, or changes of the thing itself. 
The chameleon darkens in the shade of him that bends over it to 
ascertain its colors. In like manner, but with yet greater cau- 
tion, ought we to think respecting a tranquil habit of the inwaid 
life, considered as a spiritual sense, — a medial organ in and by 
which our peace with God, and the lively working of his grace 
on our spirit, are perceived by us. This peace which we have 
with Gtid in Christ is inviolable ; but because the sense and per- 
suasion of it may be interrupted, the soul that is truly at peace 
with QiA may for a time be disquieted in itself through weak- 
ness of faith, or the strength of temptation, or the daikneas of 
desertion, losing sight of that grace, that love and light of Grod*s 
countenance, on which its tranquillity and joy depend. 7%ou 
didst hide thyface^ saith David, and I was troubled. But when 
these eclipses are over, the soul is revived with new consolation, 
as the face of the earth is renewed and made to imile with the 
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retmn of the Bun in the spiing ; and this ought always to uphold 
Christians in the nddest times, namely, that the grace and love 
of God towards them depend not on their sense, nor upon any 
thing in them, bat is still in itself, incapable of the smallest al- 



A haHj heart that gladly entertains grace, shall find that it 
and peace can not dwell asunder; while an ungodly man may 
sleep to death in the lethargy of carnal presumption and impeni- 
teney; but a true, lively, solid peace, he can not have. l%ere 
is no peace, saith mtf Gai^ to the wicked. Isa. hni. 21. 

AFHORISH Vm. 

WOmUXLY HOPES. 

Leightoo. 

Worldly hopes are not living, but lying hopes ; they die often 
befine us, and we live to bury them, and see our own iblly and 
infelicity in trusting to them ; but at the utmost, they die with 
us when we die, and can accompany us no forther. But the 
lively hope, which is the Christian's portion, answers ^qiecta- 
tion to the full, and much beyond it, and deceives no way but in 
that happy way of far exceeding it. 

A living hope, living in death itself! The world dares say no 
more for its device, than Dum spiro spero ; but the children of 
God can add, by virtue of this living hope, Dumeoapiro ^pero. 

AFHOBISM IX: 
THE WOBLDUNO'S FEAIi: 

Leiglxtoa 
It is a fearful thing when a man and all his hopes die together. 
Thus saith Solomon of the wicked, Pnw* zi. 7, — ^When he dieth, 
then die his hopes (many of them before, but at the utmost then, 
all of them) ; but the righteous hath hope in his death Frav, 
xiv. 32 .• 

* One of the nmneronB prooft against those who, with a strange inoon- 
oskcB^, hold the Old Testament to have been inspired throughout, and yet 
dmj that the doctrine of a future state is tao^t therein. 
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APHORISM X 
WORIJ>LT MIRTH. 

LeigfatoQ and Coleridge* 
As he that taketh atoay a garment in cold weather , and as 
vinegar upon nitre, so is he that singeth songs to a heavy heart. 
Piov. XXV. 20. Worldly mirth is ao far from curing spiritual 
grief, that even worldly grief^ where it is great and takes deep 
root, is not allayed but increased by it. A man who is full of in- 
ward heaviness, the more he is encompassed about with mirth, 
it exasperates and enrages his grief the more ; like inefiectual 
weak physic, which removes not the humor, but stirs it and 
makes it more unquiet. But spiritual joy is seasonable for all 
estates ; in prosperity, it is pertineilt to crown and sanctify all 
other enjoyments, with this which so far surpasses them ; and in 
distress, it is the only Nepenthe, the cordial of fainting spirits : 
BO Fsal, iv. 7, He hath put joy into my heart. This mirth 
makes way for itself, which other mirth can not do. These 
songs are sweetest in the night of distress. 

There is something exquisitely beautiful and touching in the 
first of these similes : and the second, though less pleasing to the 
imagination, has the charm of propriety, and expresses the trans- 
lation with equal force and liveliness. A grief of recent birth is 
a sick infant that must have its medicine administered in its milk, 
and sad thoughts are the sorrowful heart's natural food. This is 
a complaint that is not to be cured by opposites, which for the 
most part only reverse the symptoms while they exasperate the 
disease— or like a rock in the mid channel of a river swollen by a 
sudden rain-fiush from the mountain, which only detains the ex- 
cess of waters from their proper outlet, and makes them foam, 
roar, and eddy. The soul in her desolation hugs the sorrow close 
to her, as her sole remaining garment : and this must be drawn 
ofi*so gradually, and the garment to be put in its stead so gradu- 
ally sHpt on and feel so like the former, that the sufferer shall be 
sensible of the change only by the refreshment. The true spirit 
of consolation is well content to detain the tear in the eye, and 
finds a surer pledge of its success in the smile of resignation that 
dawns through that, than in the liveliest shows of a foroed and 
alien exhilaration. 
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APHORISM XI 

Ldgfatoo. 

Flotiniia thanked God, that his boqI was not tied to an immor- 
tal body. 

APHORISM XIL 

LeightoQ and Coleridge. 

'What a fulT confession do we make of our dissatisfaction with 
the objects of our bodily senses, that in our attempts to express 
what we conceive the best of beings, and the greatest of felicities 
to be, we describe by the exact contraries of all that we ei^ri- 
enoe here — the one as infinite, incomprehensible, immutable ; the 
other as incorruptible, undefiled, and that passeth not away. At 
all events, this coincidence, say rather, identity of attributes, is 
sufficient to apprize us, that to be inheritors of bliss, we must be- 
come the children of God. 

This remark of Leighton*s is ingenious and startling. Another, 
and more fruitful, perhaps more solid, inference from the fact 
would be, that there is something in the human mind which 
makes it know (as sopn as it is sufficiently awakened to reflect 
on its own thoughts and notices), that in all finite quantity there 
is an infinite, in all measure of time an eternal ; that the latter 
are the basis, the substance, the true and abiding reality of the 
former ; and that as we truly are, only as far as God is with us, 
so neither can we truly possess — ^that is, enjoy— our being or any 
other real good, but by living in the sense of his holy presence. 

A life of wickedness is a life of lies ; and an evil being, or the 
being of evil, the last and darkest mystery. 

« 

APHORISM XUL 

THB WISEST USE OF THE DIAOINATION. 

LeightoD. 

It is not altogether unprofitable, — ^yea, it is great wisdom in 

Christians to be aiming themselves against such temptations as 

may befidl them hereafler, though they have not as yet met with 

them ; to labor to overcome them beforehand, to suppose the 

hardest things that may be incident to them, and to put on the 

•strongest resolutions they can attain unto. Yet all that is bnt 

^an imaginary efllbrt; and therefore there is no assurance that the 

victory is any more than imaginary too, till it oome to action, 



V 
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and then, they that have spoken and thought very confideiitly, 
may prove but (as (jue said of the Athenians) /or^cs in tabula, 
patient and courageous in picture or fancy ; and, notwithstand- 
ing all their arms, and dexterity in handling them by way of ex- 
ercise, may be foully defeated when they are to fight in earnest. 

APHORISM XIV. 

THE LANGUAGE OF SCRIPTURE. 

The word of God speaks to men, and therefore it speaks the 
language of the children of men. This just and pregnant thought 
was suggested to Leighton by Gcn.xxxi. 12. The same text has 
led me to unfold and expand the remark. — On moral subjects, the 
Scriptures speak in the language of the affections which they 
excite in us; on sensible objects, neither metaphysically, as they 
are known by superior intelligences ; nor theoretically, as they 
would be seen by us were we placed in the sun ; but as they are 
represented by our human senses in our present relative position. 
Lastly, from no vain, or worse than vain, ambition of seeming to 
walk 0)1 Ul€ sea of mystery in my way to truth, but in the hope 
of removing a ditliculty that presses heavily on the minds of many 
who in heart and desire are believers, and which long pressed on 
my own mind: I venture to add : that on spiritual things, and 
allusively to the mysterious luiion or conspiration of the divine 
with the human in the s])irits of the just, spoken of in Rom. viii. 
27, the word of God attributes the language of the spirit sancti- 
fied to the Holy One, the tSanctifier. 

Now the spirit in man (that is, the will, knows its own state 
in and by its acts alone : even as in geometrical reasoning the 
mind knows its constructive faculty in the act of constructing, 
and contemi)lates the act in the product (that is, the mental 
figure or diagram) which is inseparable from the act and co- 
instantaneous. 

Let the reader join these two positions : first, that the divine 
Spirit acting in the human will is described as one with the will 
so filled and actuated : secondly, that our actions are the means, 
by which alone the will becomes assured of its own state : and 
he will understand, though he may not perhaps adopt my sug- 
gestion, that the verse, in which God speaking of himself, says to 
Abraham, Now I know tJmt tJwu fearcst God, seeing thou hast 
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110^ witkhdd thy son, thy only son^from me — may be moie than 
merely fignratiTe. An aooommodatian I grant ; bat in the thing 
expresBed, and not altogether in the exprefiom. In aigning 
with infidels, or with the weak in. &ith, it is a part of religiona 
pmdenoe, no less than of religiouB morality, to avoid whatever 
looks like an evasion. To retain the literal sense, wherever 
the harmony of Seriptmv pennits, and reason does not forbid, is 
ever the honester, and, nine times in ten, the more rational 
and pregnant interpretation. The contrary plan is an easy 
and approved way of getting rid of a difficulty ; bnt nine times 
in ten a bad way of solving it. But alas ! there have been 
too many commentators who are content not to underatand a text 
themselves, if only they can make the reader believe they do. 

Of the figures of speech in the sacred Volume, that are only 
figures of speech, the one of most frequent occurrence is that 
which describes an efiect by the name of its most usual and best 
known cause : the passages, for instance, in which grief, fiiry, 
repentance, and the like, are attributed to the Deity. But these 
are iar enough from justifying the (I had almost said, dishonest) 
&dii<Hi of metaphorical glosses, in as wdl as out of the Church ; 
and which our fashionable divines have carried to such an extent, 
as in the doctrinal part of their creed, to leave little else but 
metaphon. 

AFHOIUHMXy. 

THE CHRISTIAN NO STOIC. 

LeightflQ and Coleridge. 

Seek not altogether to dry up the stream of sonow, but to 
bound it and keep it within its banks. Baligion doth not de- 
stroy the life of nature, but adds to it a hfo more excellent ; yea, 
it doth not only permit, but requires some ieeling of afflictions. 
Instead of patience, there is in some men an a£^ted pride of 
Bjarit, suitable only to the doctrine of the Stoics as it is usually 
taken. They strive not to feel at all the afflictions that are on 
them ; but where there is no feeling at all, there can be no par 
tienee. 

Of the sects of andent philosophy the Stoio is, perhaps, the 
neanst to Christianity. Teteven to this sect Christianity is fun- 
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damentaily opposite. For the Stoic attaches the highest honor 
(or rather attaches honor solely) to the person that acts Yirtuoualy 
in spite of his feelings, or who has raised himself above the con- 
flict by their extinction; while Christianity instructs us to jdaoe 
small reliance on a virtue that does not begin by bringing the 
feelings to a conformity with the commands of the conscience. 
Its especial aim, its characteristic operation, is to moralize the af- 
fections. The feelings, that oppose a right act, must be wrong 
feelings. The act, indeed, whatever the agent's feelings might 
be, Christianity would command : and under certain circumstan- 
ces would both command and commend it— commend it, as a 
healthful symptom in a sick patient ; and command it, as one of 
the ways and means of changing the feelings, or displacing them 
by calling up the opposite. 

COROLLAniES TO AFHORISM XV. 

I. The more consciousness in our thoughts and words, and the 
less in our impulses and general actions, the better and more 
healthful the state both of head and heart. As the flowers fix)m 
an orange-tree in its time of blossoming, that burgeon ferth, ex- 
pand, fall, and are momently replaced, such is the sequence of 
hourly and momently charities in a pure and gracious soul. The 
modem fiction which depictures the son of Cytherea with a ban- 
dage round his eyes, is not without a spiritual meaning. There 
is a sweet and holy blindness in Christian love even as there is 
a blindness of life, yea, and of genius too, in the moment of pro- 
ductive energy. 

n. Motives are symptoms of weakness, and supplements for 
the deficient energy of the living principle, the law within us. Let 
them then be reserved for those momentous acts and duties in which 
the strongest and best balanced natures must feel themselves de- 
ficient, and where humility, no less than prudence, prescribes de- 
liberation. We find a similitude of this, I had almost said a re- 
mote analogy, in organized bodies. The lowest class of ^niwiMlf 
or protozoa, the polypi for instance, have neither brain nor 
nerves. Their motive powen are all from without. The sun, 
light, the warmth, the air are their nerves and brain. As life 
ascends, nerves appear ; but still only as the conductors of an ex- 
ternal influence ; next are seen the knots or ganglions, as so many 
foci of instinctive agency, which imperfectly imitate the yet 
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liing centre. And now the promise and token of a true indi- 
Tidaality aie disclofled ; both the reservoir of sensibility and the 
imitatiYe power that actuates the organs of motion, (the muscles) 
with the network of conductors, are all taken inward and appro- 
priated ; the spontaneous rises into the Yoluntary, and finally 
after Taiious steps and long ascent, the material and animal means 
and conditions are prepared for the manifestations of a free will, 
having its law within itself, and its motive in the law — and thus 
bound to originate its own acts, not only without, but even 
against, alien stimulants. That in our present state we have 
only the dawning of this inward sun (the perfect law of liberty) 
will sufficiently limit and qualify the preceding position, if only 
it have been allowed to produce its two-fold consequence— the ex- 
citement of hope and the repression of vanity.* 

APHORISM XVI 

Leighton. 

As excessive eating or drinking both makes the body sickly and 

lazy, fit ibr nothing but sleep, and besots the mind, as it clogs up 

with crudities the way through which the spirits should pass,t 

bemiring them, and making them move heavily, as a coach in a 

deep way ; thus doth all immoderate use of the world and its de> 

lights wrong the soul in its spiritual condition, makes it sickly 

and feeble, full of spiritual distempers and inactivity, benumbs 

the graces of the Spirit, and fills the soul with sleepy vapors, 

makes it grow secure and heavy in spiritual exercises, and ob- 

stnictB the way and motion of the Spirit of God in the soul. 

Therefore, if you would be spiritual, healthfiil and vigorous, and 

enjoy much of the consolations of Heaven, be sparing and sober 

in those of the earth, and what you abate of the one, shall be 

made up in the other. 



* The reader is referred, upon the snbject of this remarkable paragraph, 
to Mr. Joseph Henry Green's Recapitulatory Leeture, p. 110, Vital Dynam- 
tet, 1840;— a Tolmne of singnlar worth and importance. — JSSd, 

t Tedmical phrases of an obsolete system will yet retain their phuies, 
nay, acquire universal currency, and become sterling in the language, when 
they at once represent the feelings, and give an apparent soluticHi of them 
bj visual images easily managed by the fancy. Such are many terms and 
phrases from the himioral physiology long exploded, but whidii are &r 
more popular than any desoripticHi would be from the theory that has 
takm its place. 
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AFHORISMXYIL 
IROONBISTBRCT. 

Leigfalon and €kilcrid|g«L 
It is a most unseemly and unpleasant thing, to see a man's life 
ftill of npe and downs, one step like a Chiisdan, and anodier like 
a worldling; it can not choose bat both pain himself and mar 
the edification of others. 

The same sentiment, only with a special application to tlie 
Tn^Timn and measures of our cabinet statesmen, has been finely 
expressed by a sage poet of the preceding generation, in lines 
which no generation wiU find inapplicable or saperannoated. 

God and the world we wordup both togettier, 

Dmw not our Ukwb to Him, bat His to ours ; 
XTntme to both, so prosperous in neither, 

Hie imperfect will brings forth bat barroi flowers I 

Unwise as all dSstraeted interests be, 

Sfcnaigers to God, fools in hmnanity: 
Too good for great thingSk and too gr e at far good. 

While still <'I dare not" waita vpoo **! woaU* 

APHORISM xvn. ooimmjKD. 

THE OBDIKAXT MOTIVB TO UiUUMHIHTJUICl • 



"What thongh the polite man ooont thy &ahioii a little odd and 
too precise, it is because he knows nothing aboye th%t model of 
goodness which he hath set himself, and therefore approves of 
nothing beyond it : he knows not God, and therefere dotk not 
discern and esteem what is most like Him. When oomrtienoome 
down into the ooontzy, the common home-bred people possibly 
think their habit strange ; but they care not for that, it is the 
fashion at court. What need, then, that Christians should be so 
tender foreheaded, as to be put out of ooantenanoe be ca o s e ^e 
world looks on holiness as a singularity ; it is the only fiMhion in 
the highest court, yea, of the King of kings himself 
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APHORISM xym 

SOFBBFICUL SXCONCILUTIONS, AND SELF-DECEIT IN FOBOIVINO. 

LeightoEL 
WliBii« after TaiiaiioeB, men are brought to an agreement, they 
aie much sobject to this, rather to cover their remaining malices 
with aaperficial verbal fbigiveness, than to dislodge them and 
free the heart of them. This is a poor self-deceit. As the phi- 
losopher said to him, who being ashamed that he was espied by 
him in a tavern in the outer room, withdrew himself to the 
inner, ' That is not the way out ; the more you go that way, you 
will be the further in :'— so -^en hatreds are upon admonition 
not thrown out, but retire inward to hide themselves, they grow 
deeper and stronger than before; and those constrained sem- 
blances of reconcilement are but a 'false healing, do but skin the 
wound over, and therefore it usually breaks fi)rth worse again. 

APHORISM XIX. 

CfP THE WORTH AND THE DUTIES OF THE PBEAOHE&. 

Leigfatoo. 

The stream of custom and our profession bring us to the 
preaching of the Word, and we sit out our hour under the sound ; 
but how few consider and prize it as the great ordinance of God 
Ibr the salvation of souls, the beginner and the sustainer of the 
divine life of grace within us ! And certainly, until we have 
these thoughts of it, and seek to feel it thus ourselves, although 
we hear it most frequently, and let slip no occasion, yea, hear it 
with attention, and some present delight, yet still we nuss the 
right use of it, and turn it from its true end, while we take it not as 
that ingrafted word which is able to save our soids. (Jas. i. 21.) 

Thus ought they who preach to speak the word ; to endeavor 
their utmost to accommodate it to this end, that sinners may be 
converted, begotten again, and believers nourished and strength- 
ened in their spiritual life ; to regard no lower end, but aim 
steadily at that mark. Their hearts and tongues ought to be set 
on fire with holy zeal for God and love to souls, kindled by the 
Holy Ghost, that came down on the Apostles in the shape of 
iery toognes. 

VOL. L H 
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And thoM that hear should remember tkiB as the end of theb 
hearing, that they may receive spiritual life and strength by the 
word. For though it seems a poor despicable business, that a 
fiail sinful man like yourselTes should speak a few words in 3pouT 
liearing, yet, look upon it as the way wherein Grod commnnicatwt 
happiness to those who believe, and works that believing unto 
happiness, alters the whole frame of the soul, and makes a 
creation as it begets it again to the inheritance of gk»y,- 
aider it thus, which is its true notion ; and then tdiat can be ao 
predoua! 

APHORISM ZX 

Lo^itan. 

The difimnoe is great in our natural life, in some peiaoiis 
eqieciaUy ; that they who in infency were so feeUe, and wrap- 
ped up as others in Bwaddling-dothes, yet ailerwaids come to 
excel in wisdom and in the knowledge of sciences, or to be com- 
mandexB of great armies, or to be kings : but the distance is fer 
greater and more admirable betwixt the small beginnings of 
grace, and our after perfection, that (ulneas of knowledge that wo 
look for, and that crown of immortality, which all they are bom 
to who are bom to God. 

But as in the feces or actions of some children, characters and 
presages of their after-greatness have appeared — as a singular 
beauty in Moses* fece, as they write of him, and as Cyvaa 
made king among the shepherds' children with whom he 
brought up,— so also, certainly, in these children of Grod, there be 
some characten and evidences that they are bom for Heaven by 
their new lurth. That holiness and meekness, that patience and 
feith which shine in the actions and snfierings of the saints, are 
characters of their Father's image, and show their high original, 
and foretell their glory to come ; such a gloiy as do^ not ooly 
snrpaas the world's thoughts, but the thoughts of the chikben of 
Ood themselves. 1 John iii. 2, 

coMHEirr. 

This Aphorism ivould, it may seem, have been plaeed moie 
fitly in the Chapter following. In pladng it heie, I have been 
detemiined by the following oonvietions : 1. Every state, and 
eoosequently that vrhich we have described as the state of i«K* 
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gBOos morality, which is not progreniTe, is dead or retrograde. 
2. As a pledge of this p r ogTesa i oii, or, at least, as the fbim in 
which the propalsiYe tendency shows itself^ there are certain 
hopes, aspirations, yearnings, that with more or less of conscious- 
nam rise and stir in the heart of true morality as naturally as 
the 8^ in the full-formed stem of a rose flows towards the hud, 
within which the flower is matoiing. 3. No one, whose own 
expenenoe authoiizes him to confirm the truth of this statement, 
can have heen conyenant with the volumes of religious hiogra- 
phy, can have perused for instance the lives of Cranmer, Ridley, 
Latimer, 17?ishart, Sir Thomas More, Bernard Gilpin, Bishop 
Bedel, or of Egede, Swartz, and the missionaries of the firozen 
woild, without an occasional conviction, that these men Hved 
under extraordinaiy influences, which in each instance and in all 
ages of the Christian aera hear the same characters, and hoth in 
the accompaniments and the results evidently refer to a common 
origin. And what can this he ? is the question that must needs 
Ibfoe itself on the mind in the first moment of reflection on a fact 
■o interesting and apparently so anomalous. The answer is as 
neceasarily contained in one or the other of two assumptions. 
These influences are either the product of delusion — insania a/np- 
abUiSj and the reaction of disordered nerves— or they argue the 
existence of a relation to some real agency, distinct fit>m what is 
experienced or acknowledged hy the world at laige, for which as 
not merely natural on the one hand, and yet not assumed to he 
miiacolons* on the other, we have no apter name than spiritual. 
Now, if neither analogy justifies, nor the moral feelings permit, 
the former assumption, and we decide therefore in fovor of the 
reality of a state other and higher than the mere moral man, 
whose religiont consists in morality, has attained under these 
convictions; can the existence of a transitional state appear 
other than probable ; or that these very convictions, when ao- 

* In dbedc of fanftticnl pret«nsioiia, it is expedient to confine the term 
miraeiiloiu, to esses where the senses sre appealed to^ in proof of something 
thai transoendB the experienoe derired from the senses. 

t For let it not be forgotten, that Morality, as distingaished from Frn- 
df p<w ^ implying (it matters not under what name, whether of honor, or 
duty, or eonsdence, still, I say, implying), and being gromided in, an awe 
of the invisible and a oonfidenee therein beyond (nay, oooasionally in appa- 
rent ooatradietion to) the mduetioDs of outward experience, is essentially 
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oompanied by ooirespondent dbpodtionB and atiiriiigB of the 
heart, are among the marks and indications of such a state ? 
And thinking it not unlikely that among the readen of this Vol- 
mne, there may be found some individuals, whose inwaid state, 
though disquieted by doubts and ofiener still perhaps by blank 
misgivings, may, nevertheless, betoken the oonmienconent of a 
transition from a not irreligious morality to a spiritual reUgion, — 
ivith a view to their interests I placed this Aphorism under the 
present head. 

APHORISM XXL 

LeightoD. 

The most approved teachers of wisdom, in a human way, have 
required of their scholars, that to the end their minds might be 
capable of it, they should be purified firam vice and wickedness. 
And it was Socrates* custom, when any one asked him a ques- 
tion, seeking to be informed by him, before he would answer 
them, he asked them concerning their own qualities and course 
of life. 

APHORISM XXTT. 

KNOWLEDOX NOT THE ULTDUTE BNB OF RELiaiOUS FUBSXTTES. 

I«eigbtoa and Coleridge. 
The hearing and reading of the word, under which I comprise 
theological studies generally, are alike defective when pursued 
without increase of knowledge, and when pursued chiefly for in- 
crease of knowledge. To seek no more than a present delight, 
that evanishes with the sound of the words that die in the air, is 
not to desire the word as meat, but as music, as God tells the 
prophet Ezekiel of his people, Ezek. xxxiii. 32. And to, thou 
art unto themuu a very lavdy sang of one that hath a pleasant 
voice, and can play well upon an instrument; for they hear 
thy words, and they do them not. To desire the word for the 
increase of knowledge, although this is necessary and commend- 
able, and, being rightly qualified, is a part of spiritual accreticm, 
yet, take it as going no further, it is not the true end of the word. 
Nor is the venting of that knowledge in speech and frequent di»- 
couise of the word and the divine truths that are in it ; which, 
where it is governed with Christian prudence, is not to be de> 
spised, but commended ; yet, certainly, the highest knowledge, 
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and the most fi!eqaeiit and skilful speaking of the word severed 
from the growth here mentioned, misses the true end of the word. 
If any one's head or tongue should grow apace, and all the rest 
stand at a stay, it would certainly make him a monster ; and 
they are no other, who are knowing and discoursing Christians, 
and grow daily in that respect, hut not at all in holiness of heart 
and life, which is the proper growth of the children of God. Ap- 
posite to their case is Epictetus's comparison of the sheep ; they 
return not what they eat in grass, but in wooL 

APHORISM XXm, 

THE SUM OF CHURCH HISTORY. 

Ldghton. 
In times of peace, the Church may dilate more, and build as it 
were into breadth, but in times of trouble, it arises more in 
height ; it is then built upwards ; as in cities where men are 
straightened, they build usually higher than in the country. 

APHORISM ZXIY. 

WOB.THT TO BE FRAHEB AlO) HUNG UP IN THE UBRART OE BVE&T 

THEOLOGIOAL STUDENT. 

LdghtoQ and Ooleridge. 

Where there is a great deal of smoke and no clear flame, it 
aigaes much moisture in the matter, yet it witnesseth certainly 
that there is fire there ; and therefore dubious questioning is a 
much better evidence, than that senseless deadness which most 
take fi>r believing. Men that know nothing in sciences, have no 
doubts. He never truly believed, who was not made first sensi- 
ble and convinced of unbelief. 

Never be a&aid to doubt, if only you have the disposition to 
believe, and doubt in order that you may end in believing the 
truth. I will venture to add in my own name and from my own 
conviction the following : 

APHORISM XXY. 

He, who begins by loving Christianity better than truth, wiU 
proceed by loving his own sect or church better than Chiistianity, 
and end in loving himself better than all. 



A 
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APHORISM XXYL 

THE ABSENCE OF DISPUTES, AND A OENEBAL AVERSION TO UE" 
LlOIOnS CONTROVERSIES NO PROOF OF TRUE UNANIMITT. 

LeigfatoQ and Ooleridge. 

The boasted peaceableness about questions of faith too often 
proceeds from a superficial temper, and not seldom fiom a 
supercilious disdain of whatever has no marketable use or 
value, and finom indifi^nce to religion itself. Toleration is a 
herb of spontaneous growth in the soil of indifference ; but the 
weed has none of the virtues of the medicinal plant, reared 
by humility in the garden of zeal. Those who regard religions 
as matters of taste, may consistently include all religious dif- 
ferences in the old adage, De gustibus nan est disputandum. 
And many there be among these of 6allio*s temper, who care far 
none of these thingSy and who account all questions in religion, 
as he did, but matter of words and names. And by this all re- 
ligions may agree together. But that were not a natural union, 
produced by the active heat of the spirit, but a confusion rather, 
arising finom the want of it ; not a knitting together, but a freez- 
ing together, as cold congregates all bodies how heterogeneous 
soever, sticks, stones and water ; but heat makes first a separation 
of di^rent things, and then unites those that are of the same nature. 

Much of our common union of minds, I fear, proceeds from no 
other than the aforementioned causes, want of knowledge, and 
want of afllection to religion. Tou that boast you live conform- 
ably to the appointments of the Church, and that no one hears of 
your noise, we may thank the ignorance of your minds for that 
kind of quietness. 

The preceding extract is particularly entitled to our serious re- 
flections, as in a tenfold degree more applicable to the present 
times tium to the age in which it was written. We all know, 
that lovers are apt to take ofience and wrangle on occasions that 
perhaps are but trifles, and which assuredly would appear such to 
those who regard love itself as folly. These quarrels may, in- 
deed, be no proof of wisdom ; but still, in the imperfect state of 
our nature the entire absence of the same, and this too on fiur 
more serious provocations, would excite a strong suspicion of a 
comparative indifierence in the parties who can love so cooUy 
whae they profess to love so well. I shall believe our present 
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religioiiB tolerancy to proceed from the abuadance of our charity 
and gciod sense, when I see prooft that we are equally cool and 
feibeazing as litigants and political partisans. 

APHORISM XXVn. 

THE ranLUBNCB OF WOIILDLT VIEWS (OB. WHAT ABE CALLED A 
man's FB06FECTS HI LIFE), THE BAKE OF THE CHBISTIAN MIR- 



LeightoiL 
It is a base, poor thing for a man to seek himself: far below 
that royal dignity that is here put upon Christians, and that 
priesthood joined with it. Under the law, those who were 
■qnint^ed were incapable of the priesthood : tiuly, this squinting 
toward our own interests, the looking aside to that, in God's af- 
fiuTB especially, so deforms the face of the soul, that it makes it 
altogether unworthy the honor of this spiritual priesthood. Oh ! 
this is a large task, an infinite task. The sevenl creatures bear 
thm part in this ; the sun says somewhat, and moon and stars, 
yea, the lowest have some share in it ; the very plants and herbs 
of the field speak of God ; and yet, the very highest and best, yea 
all of them together, the whole concert of heaven and earth can 
iMft show forth all His praise to the fnlL No, it is but a part, the 
smallest part of that gloiy, which they can reach. 

APHORISM XXYin. 

BESPISB NONE : DESPAIR OP NONE. 

LeightoD. 
The Jews would not willingly tread upon the smallest piece 
of paper in their way, but took it up : for possibly, said they, the 
name of God may be on it. Though there was a little supersti- 
tion in this, yet truly there is nothing but good religion in it, if 
we apply it to men. Trample not on any ; there may be some 
work of grace there, that thou knowest not of. The name of God 
may be written upon that soul thou treadest on ; it may be a soul 
that Christ thought so much of, as to give his precious blood finr 
it; therefiire despise it not. 
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APHORISM XXIX. 

MEN OF LEAST MERIT MOST APT TO BE OONTEMPTUOVS BBCAUSB 
MOST IGNORANT AND MOST OVER^^EENINO OF THEMSELVKB. 



Too many take the ready coune to deoeiTe themadTes ; in 
&ey look with both eyes on the &iling8 and defects of othefs, 
and scarcely give their good qualities half an eye, while, on thee 
oontraiy, in themselTes, they stady to the full their own advan- 
tages, and their weaknesses and defects (as one says), they skip 
over, as children do their hard words in their lesson, that are 
tnrablesonie to read: and making this nneven parallel, what 
wonder if the result be a gross mistake of themselYes ! 

AFHORISH XXX. 

▼AHITT MAT STRUT IN EAOS, AND HUMIUTT BE ARRAYED IM 

FURFLE AND FINE UNEN. 

Tiwigfaton. 
It is not impossible that there may be in some an affected 
pnde in the meanness of apparel, and in others, under either 
neat or lieh attire, a very humble unafiected mind : using it 
upon some of the afoiementioiied engagoments, or such like, and 
yet, the heart not at all upon it. Magnus quifictUUbms utUmt 
tanqwim argento, nee Ule minor qui argento ianquam fidiUbus^ 
says Soieca : Great is he who enjoys his earthenware as if it 
were plate, and not less great is the man to whom all his plate 
is no more than earthenware. 

APHORISM XXXL 

OF DETRACTION AMONG REUGIOUS PROFESSORS. 

LeigfatoQ and Ooleridlge 
They who have attained to a self-pleasing pitch of civility or 
formal religion, have usually that point of presumption with it, 
that they make their own size the model and rule to examine all 
by. What is below it, they condemn indeed as proiane ; but 
what is beyond it, they account needless and affected preciseness : 
and therefore are as ready as others to let fly invectives or bitter 
taunts against it, which are the keen and poisoned shafts of the 
tongue, and a peneoution that shall be called to a stiict aooount 
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The ilaiiden, peroluuiioet msy not be mltogether finged or im- 
; they may be the implemeiitB, not the inTentioBSt of malice. 
But they do not on this aoooont escape the guilt of detraction. 
Bather, it is diaracteristic of the evil spirit in question, to work 
by the adraatage of zeal faolts ; but these stretched and aggra- 
Tated to the utmost. It is not kxphesbiblb how deep a wound 

A TORG1S SBABPSKKD TO THIS WOBX WILL OIVB, WITH MO NOIBB 

A2a> A VHBT UTTLB woED. This is the true white gunpowder, 
nHuch tiie dreaming projeotorB of silent misehiefii and insensihle 
p o isuns sought for in the laboratories of art and nature, in a 
wodULofgood; but which was to be found in ilmiost destmotiTe 
ionn, in the toorld qfevilt the tongue, 

AFHORIHlf XXXn. 

THE BJEMSDT. 

L^htoD. 
All true remedy must begin at the heart ; otherwise it will be 
bat a mountebank cure, a false imagined conquest. The weights 
and wheels are there, and the clock strikes according to their 
motion. Even he that speaks contrary to what is within him, 
guilefully contrary to his inward conviction and knowledge, yet 
speaks confbnnably to what is within him in the temper and 
frame of his heart, which is double, a heart and a heart, as the 
Psalmist hath it, Fsal. xii. 2. 

APHORISM XXXin. 

Leighton and Ool«ridge. 
It is an aigument of a candid ingenuous mmd, to delight in 
the good name and commendations of others ; to pass by their 
defects and take notice of their virtues ; and to speak and hear 
of those willingly, and not endure either to speak or hear of the 
other ; for in this indeed you may be little less guilty than the 
evil speaker, in taking pleasure in it, though you speak it not. 
Be that willingly drinks in tales and calumnies, will, from the 
delight he hath in evil hearing, slide insensibly into the humor 
of evil speaking. It is strange how most persons dispense with 
themselves in this point, and that in scarcely any societies shall 
we find a hatred of this ill, but rather some tokens of taking 
pkasnie in it ; and until a Christian sets himself to an inwaid 

H« 
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^>ifwln^— oTcor his lieurt, not raflfering in it mny thoaglit dint 
IB uncharitable, or vain aelf-eateem, upon the slight of othen* 
frailtiesi he will still be suhject to somewhat of this, in the tongue 
or ear at least. So, then, as for the evil of guile in the tongoe. 
a sineere heart, truth in the inward parts^ powerfully redxesaes 
it ; therefore it is expressed, Fsal. xr. 2, That speaketh the 
tntth from his heart ; thenoe it flows. Seek much aiiflr this, 
to speak nothing with Grod, nor men, but what is the sense of a 
angle unfeigned heart. O sweet truth ! excellent but rare am- 
eerity ! He that loves that truth within^ and who is Himaeif 
at once the trutr and the ufb, He alone can wwk it there ! 
Seek it of him. 

It is characteristic of the Boman dignity and sohriety, that, in 
the Latin, to favor uith the tongue {favere lingua) means, to 
be silent. We say, Hold your tongue ! as if it were an injuno> 
tion, that could not be carried into effect but by manual force, or 
the pincers of the forefinger and thumb ! And verily — ^I blush 
to say it — it is not women and Frenchmen only that would 
rather have their tongues bitten than bitted, and feel their souls 
in a strait-waistcoat, when they are obliged to remain silent. 

APHOR^M XXXIV. 

ON THE PASSION TOR NEW AND STRIKING THOrOHTS. 

LagfaioB. 

In canversation seek not so much either to yent thy knoiH- 
edge, or to increase it, as to know more spiritually and effectually 
what thou dost know. And in this way those mean despised 
truths, that every one thinks he is sufficiently seen in, will have 
a new sweetness and nse in them, which thou didst not so well 
perceive before-^for these flowers can not be sucked dry) ; and 
in this humble sincere way thou shalt grow in grace and in 
knowledge too. 

APHORISM ZZXV. 

THE R*l>Tr*Ti IHTFERENCE BETWEEN THE GOOD HAN AND THE 

VICIOUS MAN. 

Lagbton and Ool«ri4K«L 
The godly man hates the evil he possibly by temptatioii hadi 
been drawn to do, and loves the good he ia firostrated ot, mni^ 
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hATiiig intendad, hath not attained to do. The sinner, who hath 
his denomination from sin as his course, hates the good which 
sometimes he is forced to do, and loyes that sin which many times 
he does not, either wanting occasion and means, so that he can 
not do it, or through the check of an enlightened conscience pos- 
■ihly dares not do ; and though so hound up finom the act, as a 
dog in a chain, yet the hahit, the natural inclination and desire 
in him is still the same, the strength of his affection is carried to 
sin. So in the weakest sincere Christian, there is that predomi- 
nant sincerity and desire of holy walking, according to which he 
is called a righteous person : the Lord is pleased to give him that 
name, and account him so, heing upright in heart though often 



Leighton adds, " There is a righteousness of a higher strain." 
I do not ask the reader's full assent to this position : I do not sup- 
pose him as yet prepared to yield it. But thus much he will 
readily admit, that here, if anywhere, we are to seek the fine 
line which, like stripes of light in light, distinguishes, not divides, 
the summit of religious morality firom spiritual religion. 

" A righteousness'* Leighton continues, " that is not in him, 
hut upon him. He is clothed with it." This, Beader ! is the 
oQutroTcrted doctrine, so warmly asserted and so bitterly decried 
under the name of iMPimBD riohteousness. Our learned arch- 
bishop, you see, adopts it ; and it is on this account principally, 
that by many of our leading churchmen his orthodoxy has been 
more than questioned, and his name put in the list of proscribed 
divines, as a Calvinist. That Leighton attached a definite sense 
to the words above quoted, it would be uncandid to doubt ; and 
the general spirit of his writings leads me to presume that it was 
compatible with the eternal distinction between things and per- 
sons, and therefore opposed to modem Calvinism. But what it 
was, I have not, I own, been able to discover. The sense, how- 
ever, in which I think he might have received this doctrine, and 
in which I avow myself a believer in it, I shall have an oppor- 
tunity of showing in another place. My present object is to open 
out the road by the removal of prejudices, so far at least as to 
throw some disturbing doubts on the secure taking-fiir-granted, 
that the peculiar tenets of the Christian faith asserted in the Ar- 
tideaand Hotioilies of our national Church are in contradiction to 
the common sense of mankind. And with tins view (and not 
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in the arrogant expectation or ^wiah, that a mere ip$e diack ahoald 
be received for argument) — ^I here avow my conviction, that the 
doctrine of difuted righteousness, rightly and Scriptnrally inter- 
preted, is 80 far firom being either irrational or inmioral, that 
reason itself prescribes the idea in order to give a meaning and 
an ultimate object to morality ; and that the moral law in the 
conscience demands its reception in order to give reaUty and sub- 
stantive existence to the idea presented by the reason. 

APHOBISM XXXYI 

Lei^iton. 

Tour blessedness is not, — no, believe it, it is not where moat of 

you seek it, in things below you. How can that be? It must be 

a higher good to make you happy. 

oomiENT. 

Every rank of creatures, as it ascends in the scale of creation, 
leaves death behind it or under it. The metal at its height of 
being seems a mute prophecy of the coming vegetation, into a 
mimic semblance of which it crystallizes. The blossom and 
flower, the acme of vegetable life, divides into correspondent or- 
gans with reciprocal functions, and by instinctive motions and 
^iproximations seems impatient of that fixure, by which it is 
difierenced in kind from the flower-shaped Psyche, that flutters 
with free wing above it. And wonderfully in the insect realm 
doth the irritability, the proper seat of instinct, while yet the 
nascent sensibility is subordinated thereto — ^most wonderfully, I 
say, doth the muscular life in the insect, and the musco-arterial 
in the bird, imitate and typically rehearse the adaptive under- 
standing, yea, and the moral aflections and charities, of man. 
Let us cany ourselves back, in spirit, to the mysterious week, the 
teeming work-days of the Creator ; as they rose in vision before 
the eye of the inspired historian of tJie generations of the heavens 
and of the earth, in the day that the Lord God made the earth 
and the heavens.* And who that hath watched their ways with 
an understanding heart, could, as the vision evolving still ad- 
vanced towards him, contemplate the filial and loyal Bee ; the 
home-bmlding, wedded, and divorceless Swallow ; and above all 

• Ooi. ii 4.^iBi 
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the manifoldly intelligent* Ant tribes, with their oommonwealthfl 
and confederacies, their warrion and miners, the hoshand-folk, 
that fold in their tiny flocks on the honeyed leaf, and the virgin 
sisters with the holy instincts of maternal bye, detached and in 
selfless purity — and not say to himself. Behold the shadow of ap- 
proaching humanity, the sun rising from behind, in the kindling 
mom of creation ! Thus all lower natures find their highest good 
in semblances and seekings of that which is higher and better. 
All things strive to ascend, and ascend in their striving. And 
shall man alone stoop ? Shall his pursuits and desires, the re- 
flections of his inward life, be Uke the reflected image of a tree 
on the edge of a pool, that grows downward, and seeks a mock 
heaven in the unstable element beneath it, in neighborhood with 
the slim water-weeds aUxd oozy bottom-grass that are yet better 
than itself and more noble, in as far as substances that appear as 
shadows are preferable to shadows mistaken for substance. No ! 
it must be a higher good to make you happy. While yon labor 
for any thing below your proper humanity, yon seek a happy life 
in the region of death. Well saith the moral poet — 

Uzikfls above himself he can 
Erect himself, bow mean a thing is man I 

APHORISM XXXVII 

Leighton. 

There is an imitation of men that is impious and wicked, 
which consists in taking the copy of their sins. Again, there is 
an imitation which though not so grossly evil, yet is poor and ser- 
vile, being in mean things, yea, sometimes descending to imitate 
the very imperfections of others, as fancying some comeliness in 
them : as some of Basil's scholars, who imitated his slow speak- 
ing, which he had a little in the extreme, and could not help. 
But this is always laudable, and worthy of the best minds, to be 
imitators of that which is good, wheresoever they find it ; for 
that stays not in any man's person, as the ultimate pattern, but 
rises to the highest grace, being man's nearest likeness to God, 
His image and resemblance, bearing His stamp and superscrip- 
tion, and belonging peculiarly to Him, in what hand soever it be 
found, as carrying the mark of no other owner than Him. 

* See ffuber on Bee$^ and on AnU, 
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APHORISM xxxym 

Those who think themselves high-spirited, and will bear least, 
as they speak, are often, even by that, forced to bow most, or to 
burst under it; while humility and meekness escape many a 
burden, and many a blow, always keeping peace within, and 
often without too. 

APHORISM XXXIX. 

LeightoD. 

Our condition is universally exposed to fears and troubles, and 
no man ia so stupid but he studies and projects for some fence 
against them, some bulwark to break the incursion of evils, and 
so to bring his mind to some ease, ridding it of the fear of them. 
Thus, men seek safety in the greatness, or multitude, or supposed 
faithfulness, of friends ; they seek by any means to be strongly 
underset this way, to have many, and powerful, and trustworthy 
friends. But wiser men, perceiying the unsafety and vanity of 
these and all external things, have cast about for some higher 
course. They see a necessity of withdrawing a man from exter- 
nals, which do nothing but mock and deceive those most who 
trust most to them ; but they can not tell whither to direct him. 
The best of them bring him into himself, and think to quiet him 
so, but the truth is, he finds as little to support him there ; theie 
is nothing truly strong enough within him, to hold out against the 
many sorrows and fears which still from without do assault him. 
So then, though it is well done, to call ofi* a man from outward 
things, as moving sands, that he build not on them, yet this is 
not enough ; for his own spirit is as unsettled a piece as is in all 
the world, and must have some higher strength than its own, to 
fortify and fix it. This is the way that ia here taught. Fear not 
their fear t but sanctify the Lord your God in your hearts : and 
if you can attain this latter, the former will follow of itself. 

APHORISM XL. 

WOBLDLT TROUBLES IDOLS. 

Ldghtoa. 
The too ardent love or self-willed desire of power, or weahh, 
or credit in the world, is (an Apostle has assured us) idolatiy. 
Now among the words or synonymes for idols in the Hebrew Ian- 
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goage, there is one that in its piimary sense signifies troubles 
{tegifim), other two that signify terrors (miphletzeth and enimy 
And so it is certainly. All our idols prove so to us. They fill 
us with nothing hut anguish and trouhles, with cares and fears, 
that are good for nothing hut to be fit punishments of the fi>lly, 
out of which they arise. 

APHORISM XLI 

ON THE RIGHT TREATMENT OF H^'IDELS. 

Lei^ton and Coleridge. 

A regardless ccmteinpt of infidel writings is usually the fittest 
answer : Spreta vilescerent. But where the holy profession of 
Christians is likely to receive either the main or the indirect hlow, 
and a word of defence may do any thing to ward it off, there we 
ought not to spare to do it. 

Christian prudence goes a great way in the regulating of this. 
Some are not capable of receiving rational answers, especially in 
divine things ; they were not only lost upon them, but rehgion 
dishonored by the contest. 

Of this sort are the vulgar railers at religion, the foul-mouthed 
beliers of the Christian faith and history. Impudently false and 
slanderous assertions can be met only by assertions of their impu- 
dent and slanderous falsehood : and Christians will not, must not, 
condesc^id to this. How can mere railing be answered by them 
who are forbidden to return a railing answer ? Whether, or on 
what provocations, such ofienders may be punished or coerced on 
the score of incivility, and ill-neighborhood, and for abatement of 
a nuisance, as in the case of other scolds and endangerers of the 
public peace, must be trusted to the discretion of the civil magis- 
tnte. Even then there is danger of giving them importance, 
and flattering their vanity, by attracting attention to their works, 
if the punishment be slight ; and if severe, of spreading far and 
wide their reputation as martyrs, as the smell of a dead dog at a 
distance is said to change into that of musk. Experience hith- 
erto seems to favor the plan of treating these bites puantes and 
enfans de DicMe, as their four-footed brethren, the skink and 
squash, are treated* by American woodmen, who turn their backs 

* " About the end of the lame year," (eays EahnX " another of these an- 
imals {MtpkUU AfMrica$ui) crept into our cellar ; bat did not eocfaala the 
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Upon the fetid intrnder, and make appear not to aee him, e^en at 
the ooBt oi Bo&ring him to regale on the favmte viand of theae 
f^niTw^^ the brains of a stray goose or crested iknuo of the dung- 
hill. At all events, it is degrading to the majesty, and injurious 
to the character, of religion, to make its safety the plea for their 
punishment, or at all to connect the name of Christianity with 
the castigation of indecencies that properly belong to the beadle, 
and the perpetrators of which would have equally deserved his 
lash, though the religion of their fellow-citizens, thus assailed by 
them, had been th^ of Fo or of Juggernaut 

On the other hand, we are to answer every one that inquires 
a reason, or an account ; which supposes something receptive of 
it. We ought to judge ourselves engaged to give it, be it an en- 
emy, if he will hear ; if it gain him not, it may in part oonviaee 
and cool him ; much more, should it be one who ingenuously in- 
quires for satisfaction, and possibly inclines to receive the tnitfa« 
bat has been prgudioed by misrepresentations of it. 

APHOKlBMXLa 

PASSION NO FRIEND TO TRUTH. 

LeightOD. 

Truth needs not the service of passion ; yea, nothing so disserves 
it, as passion when set to serve it. The Spirit of truth is 
withal the Spirit of meekness. The Dove that rested on that 
great champion of truth, who is The Truth itself, is from Him 
derived to the lovers of truth, and they ought to seek the partici- 
pation of it. Imprudence makes some kind of Christians lose 
much of their labor in speaking for religion, and drive those fur- 
ther off, whom they would draw into it. 

The confidence that attends a Christian's beHef makes the be- 
liever not fear men, to whom he answers, but still he fears his 
God, for whom he answers, and whose interest is chief in those 
things he speaks of. The soul that hath the deepest sense of 



■mallert aoeot, beoatue U «hi« not di$twrbetL AfooliA old vonma, 
ipAo ptrceimed it at night, hy tht thininfft and tktiigKt,Inqfpo§e^ thai it woM 
•d the world on fire, killed it ; and at that moment itt ttench beffan to tprtad^ 
I reoommeDd this anecdote to the oonsideration of sundry old women, od 
this ride of the Atkntic, who, though they do not wear the i^iproprisle 
gHrmeot, are worthy to sit in their oommittee-room, like Biekerstaff in the 
IW«r, under the canopy of their grandam's hoop-pettiooat. 
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spiritaal thixigs, and the troest knowledge of God, is meet afraid 
to miscany in speaking of Him, most tender and waiy how to 
scqait itself when engaged to speak of and for Grod.* 

AFHORIBMXLIIL 

ON THE CONSCIENCE. 

LaghtoD. 
It is a firoitlesB Terbal debate, whether Conscience be a fiicaltj 
or a habit. When all is examined, oonscience will be fiiond to be 
no other than the mind of a man, under the notion of a particu- 
lair reference to himself and his own actions. 

COMMENT. 

I rather think that conscience is the ground and antecedent 
of hnman (or self-) consciousness, and not any modification of the 
latter. I have selected the preceding extract as an exercise for 
reflection; and because I think that in too closely following 
Thomas a Kempis^ the Archbishop has strayed from his own 
judgment. The definition, for instance, seems to. say all, and in 
&ct says nothing ; for if I asked, How do you define the human 
mind ? the answer must at least contain, if not consist of, the 
words, " a mind capable of conscience." For conscience is no 
synonyme of consciousness, nor any mere expression of the same 
as modified by the particular object. On the contrary, a con- 
sciousneas properly human (that is, self-consciousness), with the 
sense of moral responsibility, pre-supposes the conscience as its 
antecedent condition and ground. — ^Lastly, the sentence, " It is a 
frnitlesB verbal debate," — is an assertion of the same complexion 
with the contemptuous sneers at verbal criticism by the contem- 
pararies of Bentley. In questions of philoeophy or divinity that 

* To the same purpose are tbe two follorwiiig senteooes from lEBboy : 

SUam qutt pro riiigvoifM ilieiimM, cum grandi mcfu ei dueiplma dicer§ 
deb e mMt. — ^HUariw de Trinit liK 7. 

Ham rdietuM Ml Aomtmon do^iit de Dei r^me aliue guam Dei eermo. — ^Ib. 

Hie latter, howerer, muet be taken with oertain qualifications and excep- 
tiona : as when any two or more texts are in apparent contradiction, and it 
is required to state a truth that comprehends and reconciles both, ana whidi, 
of course, can not be ezpreased in the words of either : — ^for example, the 
Filial subordination (ify FolAar is ^mUtfr <A€m J), in the equal Deity (ify 
fkiker amd I are ome). 
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ha^e occupied the learned and been the snhjectB of many 
sve oontroTenieB, for one instance of mere logomachy I oonld 
biing ten instances of logodsMlaly, or Teihal legerdemain, which 
have perilously confinned prejudices, and withstood the advanoe- 
ment of truth, in consequence of the neglect of verbal debate, that iB» 
strict discussion of terms. In whatever sense, however, the tenn 
Conscience may be used, the following Aphorism is equally trae and 
important. It is worth noticing, likewise, that Leighton himself 
in a following page, teUs us, that a good conscience is the root of a 
good conversation: and then quotes from St. Paul a text, T%ttisi. 15, 
in which the Mind and the Conscience are expresaly distinguished. 

APHORISM XUV. 

THE LIGHT OF KNOWLEDOE A NECBSSABT ACOOMPAiaiCENT OF A 

GOOD OONSCIENCE. 



If you would have a good conscience, yon must by all means 
have so much light, so much knowledge of the will of God, as 
may regulate you, and show you your way, may teaoh yoa how 
to do, and speak, and think, as in ffis presence. 

APHORISM XLY. 

YET THE KNOWLEDGE OF THE RULE, THOUGH ACOOMPANIBD BT AM 
ENDEAVOR TO ACCOMMODATE OUR CONDUCT TO THIS RULE, WILL 
NOT OF ITSELF FORM A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 



To set the outward actions right, thou^ with an honest in> 
tention, and not so to regard and find out the inward disoider 
of the heart, whence that in the actions flows, is but to be still 
putting the index of a clock right with your finger, while, it is 
£>ul or out of order within, which is a continual business and 
does no good. Oh ! but a purified conscience, a soul renewed 
and refined in its temper and affections, will make things go ri|^ 
without, in all the duties and acts of our calling. 

APHORISM ZLYX 
" THE DEPTH OF THE CON8CIENCB 

How deeply seated the Conscience is in the human soul, is seen 
in the e^ct which sudden calamities produce on guilty men, even 
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when unaided by any determinate notion or fears of panisliinent 
after death. The wretched criminal, as one rudely awakened 
fiom a long sleep, bewildered with the new light, and half rec- 
ollecting, half striying to recollect, a fearful something, he knows 
not what, but which he will recognize as soon as he hears the 
name, already interprets the calamities into judgments, executions 
of a sentence passed by an invisible judge ; as if the vast pyre 
of the last judgment were already kindled in an unknown dis- 
tance, and some flashes of it, darting forth at intervals beyond 
the rest, were flying and lighting upon the face of his soul. The 
calamity may consist in the loss of fortune, or character, or repu- 
tation ; but you hear no regrets from him. Remorse extinguishes 
all regret ; and remorse is the implicit creed of the guilty. 

APHORISM XLVn 

Ldghton and Ooleridge^ 

God hath suited every creature He hath made with a conve- 
nient good to which it tends, and in the obtainment of which it 
rests and is satisfied. Natural bodies have all their own natural 
place, whither, if not hindered, they move incessantly till they 
be in it ; and they declare, by resting there, that they are (as I 
may say) where they would be. Sensitive creatures are carried 
to seek a sensitive good, as agreeable to their rank in being, and, 
attaining that, aim no further. Now in this is the excellency 
of man, that he is made capable of a communion with his Maker, 
and, because capable of it, is unsatisfied without it : the soul, be- 
ing cut out (so to speak) to that largeness, can not be filled with 
less. Though he is faUen from his right to that good, and from 
all right desire of it, yet not from a capacity of it, no, nor from a 
necessity of it, for the answering and filling of his capacity. 

Though the heart once gone firom God turns continually fur- 
ther away firom Him, and moves not towards Him till it be re- 
newed, yet, even in that wandering, it retains that natural rela- 
tion to God, as its centre, that it hath no true rest elsewhere, nor 
can by any means find it. It is made for Him, and is therefore 
still restless till it meet with Him. 

It is true, the natural man takes much pains to quiet his heart 
by other things, and digests many vexations with hopes of con- 
tentment in the end and accomplishment of some design he hath : 
bot still the heart misgives. Many times he attains not the 
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thing he aeeki ; bat if he do, yet he never attains the tatinfiifitifla 
he seeks and expects in it, but only learns from that to desire 
something further, and still hunts on after a fancy, driyes hisown 
shadow before him, and never overtakes it ; and if he did, yet it 
is but a shadow. And so, in running from God, besides the sad 
end, he carries an interwoven punishment with his sin, the natu* 
nd disquiet and vexation of his spirit, fluttering to and fro, and 
finding no rest for the sole of his foot : the toaters of inconstancy 
and vanity covering the whole fcuse of the earth. 

These things are too gross and heavy. The soul, the immortal 
soul, descended from heaven, must either be more happy or re- 
main miserable. The highest, the uncreated Spirit, is the proper 
good, the Father of ^rit$, that pure and full Good which raises 
the soul above itself; whereas all other things draw it down be- 
low itself. So, then, it is never well with the soul, but when it 
is near unto God, yea, in its union with Him, married to Him ; 
mismatching itself elsewhere it hath never any thing but shame 
and sorrow. All that forsake Thee shall be ashamed, says the 
Prophet Jer, xvii. 13 ; and the Psalmist, J^iey that are far off 
from Thee shall perish. Fsal, Ixxiii. 27. And this is indeed 
our natural miserable condition, and it is often expressed this 
way, by estrangedness and distance from God. . 

The same sentiments are to be found in the works of Pagan 
philosophers and moralists. Well then may they be made a sub- 
ject of reflection in our days. And well may the pious Deist, if 
such a character now exists, reflect that Ghiistianity alone both 
teaches the way, and provides the means, of fulfilling the obscure 
promises of this great instinct for aU men, which the philosophy 
of boldest pretensions confined to the sacred few. 

APHORISM XLYHL 

A CONTItACTED SPHERE, OR WHAT IS CALLED RETIRINO FROM 
THE BUSINESS OF THE WORLD, NO 8ECURITT FROM TBS SRHIT 
OF THE WORLD. 

The heart may be engaged in a little business as much, if thou 
watch it not, as in many and great aflairs. A man may drown 
in a little brook or pool, as well as in a great river, if he be down 
and plimge himself into it, and put his head under water. Some 
oare thou must have, that thou mayest not oaie. Those things 
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tlutt aie thoniB indeed, thea must make a hedge of tbeni, to keep 
out those temptatioiu that accompany sloth, and extreme want 
that waits on it ; but let them be the hedge : sufier them not 
to glow within the garden. 

APHORIBM XLDL 

ON CHURCH-OOINa, AS A PA&T OF RELIGIOUS MORALITT, WHEN 
NOT IN REFERENCE TO A SPIRITUAL RELIGION. 

^ Leighton. 

It is a strange folly in multitudes of us, to set ourselves no 
mark, to propound no end in the hearing of the Gospel. The 
merchant sails not merely that he may sail, but for traffic, and 
traffics that he may be rich. The husbandman plows not merely 
to keep himself busy, with no iurther end, but plows that he may 
BOW, and sows that he may reap with advantage. And shall we 
do the most excellent and firuiti^l work fruitlessly — ^hear, only to 
hear, and look no further ? This is indeed a great vanity and a 
great misery, to lose that labor, and gain nothing by it, which, 
duly used, would be of all others most advantageous and gainful ; 
and yet all meetings are fiill of this ! 

APHORISM L. 

ON THE HOPES AND SELF-SATESPACTION OF A SJBLIOIOnS MORALIST, 
naXBFENnENT OF A SPIRITUAL FAITH— ON WHAT ARE THET 

GROUin>£D ? 

Leighton. 

There have been great disputes one way or another, about the 
merit of good works ; but I truly think they who have laboriously 
engaged in them have been very idly, though very eagerly, em- 
ployed about nothing, since the more sober of the Schoolmen 
themselves acknowledge there can be no such thing as meriting 
from the blessed God, in the human, or, to speak more accurate- 
ly, in any created nature whatsoever ; nay so far from any possi- 
bility of merit, there can be no room for reward any otherwise 
than of the sovereign pleasure and gracious kindness of God ; and 
the more ancient writeis, when they use the word merit, mean 
nothing by it but a certain correlate to that reward which God 
both promisee and bestows of mere grace and benignity. Other- 
in order to ooostitute what is properly called merit, many 
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liiiiigB nnvt oonoor, which no man in his bombb will prcrame to 
attribute to human works, though ever so exoeUent ; paiticulady, 
that the thing done must not previously be matter of debt, and 
that it be entire, or our own act, unawRisted by fiureign aid : it 
must also be perfectly good, and it must bear an adequate pvo- 
portion to the reward claimed in consequence of it. If all these 
things do not concur, the act can not possibly amount to moit. 
Whereas I think no one will venture to assert, that any cme of 
these can take place in any human action whatever. But why 
should I enlarge here, when one single circumstance ov^thiows 
all those titles ? The most righteous of mankind would not be 
able to stand, if his works were weired in tiie balance of strict 
justice ; how much less then could they deserve that immense 
glory which is now in question ! Nor is this to be denied only 
concerning the unbeliever and the sinner, but oonceming the 
righteous and pious believer, who is not only free from all the 
guilt of his former impenitence and rebellion, but endowed with 
the gift of the Spirit. For tl^ time is come that judgment must 
begin at ike house of God; and if it first begin at us, what 
shalltheendbeof them that obey not the Gospel of God? And 
if the righteous scarcdy be saved, tchere shall the ungodly and 
fhe sinner appear? 1 Peter iv. 17, 18. The Apostle's interro- 
gation expresses the most vehement negation, and signifies that 
no mortal, in whatever degree he is placed, if he be called to the 
strict examination of divine justice, without daily and r^ieated 
foigiveness, could be able to keep his standing, and much less 
could he arise to that glorious height. ' That merit,' says Ber- 
nard, ' on which my hope rehes, consists in these three things ; 
the love of adoption, the truth of the promise, and the power of 
its performance.* This is the three-fold cord which can not be 
broken. 

COMMENT. 



Often have I heard it said by advocates for the Socinian 
scheme — ^True ! we are all sinners ; but even in the Old Testa- 
ment God has promised forgiveness on repentance. One of the 
Fathers (I forget vHiich) supplies the retort — ^True! God has 
promised pardon on penitence ; but has he promised penitence en 
sin ? — ^He that repenteth shall be forgiven ; but where is it said. 
He that sinneth shall repott ? But repentance, p^bfps the ie> 
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penteaoe leqniied in Scripture, the pasong into a new and oft^ 
traiy principle of action, thia ketanoia, is in the sinner's own 
power ? at his own liking ? He has hut to open his eyes to the 
sin, and the tears are close at hand to wash it away ? — ^Verily, 
the tenet of Transubstantiation is scarcely at greater yarianoe 
with the common sense and experience of mankindr or herders 
more closely on a contradiction in terms, than this volunteer 
transmentation, this self-change, as the easy means of self-salva- 
tion ! But the reflections of our evangelical Author on this suh- 
ject will appropriately commence the Aphorisms relating to 
Spiritaal Religion. 



ELEMENTS OF BELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHT. 

PJEtELIMINABY TO THE APHOBISMS ON 
SPIRITUAL RELIGION. 

FkUip «8tt4 iMi<9 AtM: Xord^ tkom u» tkt Father, tmd it ni/Uetk tu. Jtmm 
9aUh umto Asm, Mt that hath 9eem aim hath 9een tht Father : and horn Mj rw f 
th<m then. Show ua the Father f Betieaeat thou mot that I am in the 
Father and the Father in mef And I will pray the Father and he ahatt 
give you another Comforter, eaen the Spirit of T\ruth : whom the world can- 
not receive, becauae it aeeth him not, neither ktumeth Atm. B%U ye know 
hiim,forhedweUethwithyouand^kail beinyou, Andinthatdayyaahmil 
imow that 1 am in my Father, emd ye inme and fin yam. JohnziT. 8»9a 
10, 16, 17, 20. 

PRELIMINARY. 

If there be anght spiritual in man, the WHl must be such. 

If there be a Will, there must be a spirituality in man. 

I suppose both positions granted. The Reader admits the 
reality of the power, agency, or mode of being expressed in the 
term, Spirit ; and the actual existence of a Will. He sees clearly 
that the idea of the former is necessary to the oonceivability of 
the latter ; and that, vice versa, in asserting the fact of the latter 
he presumee and inrtancee the truth of the ibnner ;-^xM u in 
our common and received systems of natural philosophy, the 
being of imponderable matter is assumed to render the lode-stone 
intelligible, and the fact of the lode-stone adduced to proye the 
reality of imponderable matter. 

In short, I suppose the Reader, -whom I now invite to the thiid 
and last division of this Work, already disposed to reject for him* 
self and his human brethren the insidious title of " Nature's 
noblest animal," or to retort it as the unconscious irony of the 
Epicurean poet on the animalizing tendency of his own philoao- 
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pby. I suppose him convinced, that there is more in man than 
can be rationally referred to the life of nature and the mechanism 
of organization ; that he has a will not included in this mechan- 
ism ; and that the will is in an especial and pre-eminent sense 
the spiritual part of our humanity. 

Unless, then, we have some distinct notion of the Will, %n d 
some acquaintance with the prevalent errors respecting the same, 
an insight into the nature of spiritual religion is scarcely possible ; 
and our reflections on the particular truths and evidences of a 
spiritual state will remain obscure, perplexed, and unsafe. To 
place my Reader on this requisite vantage*ground, is the purpose 
of the IbUowing exposition. 

We have begun, as in geometry, with defining our terms ; and 
we proceed, Uke the geometricians, with stating our postulates ; 
the difierence being, that the postulates of geometry no man .can 
deny, those of moral science as such as no good man will deny. 
For it is not in our power to disclaim our nature as sentient 
beings ; but it is in our power to disclaim our nature as moral 
beings. It is possible — (barely possible, I admit) — that a man 
may have remained ignorant or unconscious of the moral law 
within him ; and a man need only persist in disobeying the law 
of conscience to make it possible for himself to deny its existence, 
or to reject and repel it as a phantom of superstition. Were it 
otherwise, the Creed would stand in the same relation to morality 
as the muliplication table. 

This then is the distinction of moral philosophy — not that I 
begin with one or more assumptions ; for this is common to all 
science ; but — that I assume a something, the proof of which no 
man can give to another, yet every man may find for himself. 
If any man assert that he can not find it, I am bound to disbe- 
lieve him. I can not do otherwise without unsettling the very 
Ibundations of my own moral nature. For I either find it as an 
essential of the humanity common to him and me : or I have not 
feund it at all, except as a hypochondriast finds glaas legs. If, on 
the other hand, he will not find it, he excommunicates himself. 
He forfeits his personal rights, and becomes a thing : that is, one 
who may rightfiiUy be employed or used, as* means to an end 
against his will, and without regard to his interest. 

• On this prindple aloae is it powible to Justiiy espitsl or ignominioas 
pMshments, or indeed say ponishmeDt not hmving the reformatioo of the 
VOL. L I 
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All the signifioant objectionB of the Materialist and Necessita- 
rian are contained in the term, Morality, all the objections of the 
Infidel in the term, Religion. The very terms, I say, imply a 
something granted, which the objection supposes" not granted. 
The term presumes what the ol^ection denies, and in denying 
presumes the contrary. For it is most important to observe, that 
the reasoners on both sides commence by taking something for 
granted, our assent to which they ask or demand : that ia, both 
set off* with an assumption in the form of a postulate. But the 
Epicurean assumes what according to himself he neither is nor 
can be under any obligation to assimie, and demands what he can 
have no right to demand : for he denies the reality of all moral 
obUgation, the existence of any right. If he use the words, right 
and obligation, he does it deceptively, and means only power and 
compulsion. To overthrow the faith in .aught higher or other 
than nature and physical necessity, is the very purpose of his 
argument. He desires you only to take for granted, that all 
reality is included in nature, and he may then safely defy you to 
ward off* his conclusion — ^that nothing is excluded! 

But as he can not morally demand, neither can he rationally 
expect, your assent to this premiss : for he can not be ignorant, 
that the best and greatest of men have devoted their lives to the 
enforcement of the contrary ; that the vast majority of the human, 
race in all ages and in all nations have believed in the contrary ; 
and that there is not a language on earth, in which he could 
argue, for ten minutes, in support of his scheme, without sliding 
into words and phrases that imply the contrary. It has been 
said, that the Arabic has a thousand names for a lion ; but this 
would be a trifle compared with the number of superfluous words 
and useless synonymes that would be found in an index expurga- 
tortus of any European dictionary, constructed on the principles 
of a consistent and strictly consequential Materialism. 

criaunal as one of its olgeots. Such pimishinents, like those inflicted on 
suicides, must be regarded as poethuinous : the wilful eztinctioQ of the 
moral and personal life beinK> for the purposes of punitive justice, equira- 
lent to a wilful destruction of the natural life. If the speech of Judge Bur- 
net to the horsestealer, — (Ton are not hanged for stealing a horse ; biit» that 
horses may not be stolen)— can be vindicated to all, it must be on thia prin- 
oiple ; and not on the all-unsettling scheme of expedience, which is the 
anarchy of morals. 
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The Christian likewise grounds his philosophy on assertions ; 
but with the best of all reasons for making them — ^namely, that 
he ought so to do. He asserts what he can neither prove, nor 
account for, nor himself comprehend ; but with the strongest in- 
ducements, that of understanding thereby whatever else it most 
concerns him to understand aright. And yet his assertions have 
nothing in them of theory or hypothesis ; but are in immediate 
reference to three ultimate facts; namely, the reality of the law 
of CONSCIENCE ; the existence of a responsible will, as the sub- 
ject of that law ; and lastly, the existence of evil— of evil es- 
sentially such, not by accident of outward circumstances, not de- 
rived from its physical consequences, nor from any cause out of 
itself. The first is a fact of consciousness ; the second a fact of 
reason necessarily concluded from the first ; and the third a fact 
of history interpreted by both. 

Omnia exeunt in mysterium, says a Schoolmaii; that is, 
There is nothing, the absolute ground of which is not a mystery. 
The contrary were indeed a contradiction in terms : for how can 
that, which is to explain all things, be susceptible of an explana- 
tion ? It would be to suppose the same thing first and second 
at the same time. 

If I rested here, I should merely have placed my creed in 
direct opposition to that of ^ the Necessitarians, who assume — (fi)r 
observe, both parties begin in an assmnption and can not do 
otherwise) — ^that motives act on the will, as bodies act on bodies ; 
and that whether mind and matter are essentially the same, or 
essentially difierent, they are both alike under one and the same 
law of compulsory causation. But this is far from exhausting 
my intention. I mean at the same time to oppose the disciples 
of Shaftesbury and those who, substituting one fiiith for another, 
have been well called the pious Deists of the last century, in 
order to distinguish them from the infidels of the present age, 
who persuade themselves — (£>r the thing itself is not possible) 
— that they reject all faith. I declare mj dissent from these too, 
because they imposed upon themselves an idea for a fact : a 
most sublime idea indeed, and so necessary to human nature, 
that without it no virtue is conceivable ; but still an idea. In 
contradiction to their splendid but delusory tenets, I profess a 
deep conviction that man was and is a fallen creature, not by 
accidents of bodily constitution or any other cause, which human 
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wisdom in a course of ages might be supposed capable of remor- 
ing ; but as diseased in his will, in that will which is the tme 
and only strict synonyme of the word, I, or the intelligent Self. 
Thus at each of these two opposite roads (the philosophy of 
Hobbes and that of Shaftesbury), I have placed a directing post, 
informing my feUow-travellers, that on neither of these roads can 
they see the truths to which I would direct their attention. 

But the place of starting was at the meeting of finir roads, 
and one only was the right road. I proceed therefore to prednde 
the opinion of those likewise, who indeed agree with me as to 
the moral responsibility of man in opposition to Hobbes and the 
anti-moralists, and that he is a fallen creature, essentially dis- 
eased, in opposition to Shaftesbury and the misinterpretera of 
Plato ; but who difier from me in exaggerating the diseased 
weakness of the will into an absolute privation of all freedom, 
thereby making moral responsibility, not a mystery above com- 
prehension, but a direct contradiction, of which we do distinctly 
comprehend the absurdity. Among the consequences of this 
doctrine, is that direful one of swallowing up all the attributes 
of the Supreme Being in the one attribute of infinite power, and 
thence deducing that things are good and wise because they were 
created, and not created through wisdom and goodness. Thence 
too the awful attribute of justice is explained away into a mere 
right of absolute property ; the sacred distinction between things 
and persons is erased ; and the selection of persons fi>r yirtne and 
▼ice in this life, and for eternal happiness or misery in the next, 
is represented as the result of a mere will, acting in the blind- 
ness and solitude of its own infinity. The title of a woik writ- 
ten by the great and pious Boyle is, " Of the awe which the 
human mind owes to the Supreme Reason." This, in the lan- 
guage of these gloomy doctois, must be translated into—** The 
horror, which a being capable of eternal pleasure or pain is oom- 
peUed to feel at the idea of an Infinite Power, about to inflict 
the latter on an muneqse majority of human souls, without any 
power on their part either to prevent it or the actions which are 
(not indeed its causes but) its assigned signals, and preceding 
links of the same iron chain !" 

Against these tenets I maintain, that a will conceived separ- 
ately finom intelligence b a nonentity, and a mere phantasm of 
abstraction ; and that a will, the state of which does in no sense 
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orignmte in its own act, is an absolute contradiction. It might 
be an instinct, an impulse, a plastic power, and, if accompanied 
with consciousness, a desire ; but a will it could not be. And 
this every human being knows with equal clearness, though 
difierent minds may reflect on it with diflerent degrees of distinct- 
neas ; for who would not smile at the notion of a rose willing to 
put forth its buds and expand them into flowers ? That such a 
phrase would be deemed a poetic license proves the diflerence in 
the things : for all metaphors are grounded on an apparent like- 
ness of things essentially diflerent. I utterly Hiafilaim the notion, 
that any human intelligence, with whatever power it might 
manifest itself, is alone adequate to the oflice of restoring health 
to the will : but at the same time I deem it impious and absurd 
to hold that the Creator would have given us the &culty of rea* 
son, or that the Eedeemer would in so many varied forms of argu- 
ment and persuasion have appealed to it, if it had been either 
totally useless or wholly impotent. Lastly, I find all these 
several truths reconciled and united in the belief, that the imper- 
fect human understanding can be eflectually exerted only in sub- 
ordination to, and in a dependent alliance with, the means and 
aidances supplied by the All-perfect and Supreme Reason ; but 
that under these conditions it is not only an admissible, but a 
necessary instrument of bettering both ourselves and others. 

We may now proceed to our reflections on the Spirit of Religion. 
The first three or four Aphorisms I have selected firom the theo- 
logical works of Dr. Henry More, a contemporary of Archbishop 
Leighton, and, like him, held in suspicion by the Calvinists of that 
time as a Latitudinariao and Platonizing divine, and who proba- 
bly, like him, would have been arraigned as a Calvinist by the 
Latitudinarians (I can not say, Platonists) of this day, had the 
suspicion been equally groundless. One or two I have ventured 
to add firom my own reflections. The purpose, however, is the 
same in all — that of declaring, in the first place, what spiritual 
religion is not, what is not a religious spirit, and what are not to 
be deemed influences of the Spirit. If after these disclaimers I 
shall without proof be charged by any with renewing or favoring 
the errore of the Familists, Vanists, Seekers, Behmenists, or by 
whatever other names Church history records the poor bewildered 
enthusiasts, who in the swarming time of our Republic, turned 
the facts of the Gospel into allegories, and superseded the written 
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oidiiiaiioeB of Ghiist by a pretended teaching and sensibie 
of the Spiiit, I appeal against them to their oivn conscienceB as 
wilful slanderen. But if with proof, I have in these Aphoriflnia 
signed and sealed my own condemnation. 

** These things I could not forbear to write. For the li^t 
within me, that is, my reason and conscience, does assure me, that 
the ancient and Apostolic Dsuth, according to the historical mean- 
ing thereof, and in the literal sense of the Creed, is solid and true : 
and that Familism* in its fairest form and under whatever dis- 
guise, is a smooth tale to seduce the simple from their alkgianee 
to Christ." 

Henrt M0RE.t 

* The Family of Lore, a aeet founded by Henry NioholM in HoUind ia 
1556.— J^ 
t Mytt of Godlinefls, tl— iPd. 
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Aad here it vriil not be impertinent to obserye, that what the eldest Greek 
phUosophj entitled the Reason (N0T2) and ideas, the philosophic Apos- 
tle names the Spirit and truths spiritually discerned : while to those who^ 
in the pride of learning or in the overweening meaimess of modem meta- 
physics, decry the doctrine of the Spirit in man and its possible commu- 
nioQ with the Holy Spirit as rulgar enthusiasm, I sabmit the following 
MoteQoes from a Pagan philosopher, a nobleman and a minister of state— 
" Aa dieo, Lueili, saeer inira nos Spiriius ssdet, malorum btmortanqye not- 
Ironim observatar et custos. Hie prout a nobis tractaius ssi^itanos ipse 
tracUU, Bonus vir sine Deo nemo est.** SxzcaoA. Epist zli. 



^■* » 



APHORISM L 

H. More. 

EvEBT one is to give a reason of his faith; but priests and 
ministers more punctually than^any, their province being to make 
good every sentence of the Bible to a rational inquirer into the 
truth of tiiese oracles. Enthusiasts find it an easy thing to heat 
the fancies of unlearned and unreflecting hearers ; but when a 
sober man would be satisfied of the grounds firom whence they 
speak, he shall not have one syllable or the least tittle of a perti- 
nent answer. Only they will talk big of the Spirit, and inveigh 
against reason with bitter reproaches, calling it carnal or fleshly, 
though it be indeed no soft flesh, but enduring and penetrant steel, 
even the sword of the Spirit, and such as pierces to the heart. 

APHORISM n 

H. More. 

There are two very bad things in this resolving of men's faith 
and practice into the immediate suggestion of a Spirit not acting 
on our understandings, or rather into the illumination of such a 
Spirit as they can give no account of, such as does not enlighten 
their reason or enable them to render their doctrine intelligible 
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to others. Fint, it defaces and makes useless that part of the 
image of God in us, which we call reason : and secondly, it takes 
away that advantage, which raises Christianity above all other 
religions, that she dares appeal to so solid a faculty. 

APHORISM m. 

It is the glory of the Gospel charter and the Christian consti- 
tution, that its author and head is the Spirit of truth, essential 
Reason as well as absolute and incomprehensible Will. Like a 
just monarch, he refers even his own causes to the judgment of 
his high courts. — ^He has his King's Bench in the reason, hia 
Court of Equity in the conscience ; that the representative of hia 
majesty and universal justice, this the nearest to the king's heart, 
and the dispenser' of his particular decrees. He has likewise hia 
Court of Conmion Pleas in the understanding, his Court of Ex- 
chequer in the prudence. The laws are his laws. And 'though 
by signs and miracles he has mercifully condescended to interline 
here and there with his own hand the great statute-book, which 
he had dictated to his antanuensis, Nature ; yet has he been gra- 
ciously pleaaed to forbid our receiving as the king's mandatea 
aught that is not stamped with the Great Seal of the Conscience, 
and countersigned by the Reason. 

APHORISM IV. 

ON AH XJULEARNSD MDOSTRT, X7NBEK PRETENCE OF ▲ GALL OF THE 
SPIRIT, AND INWARD GRACES SUPERSEDINO OXTTWARD HELPS. 

H. More. 

■ « 

Tell me, ye high-flown perfectionists, ye boasters of the light 
within you, could the highest perfection of your inward light ever 
show to you the history of past ages, the state of the world at 
present, the knowledge of arts and tongues, without books or 
teachers ? How then can you imderstand the providence of God, 
or the age, the purpose, the fulfilment of prophecies, or distinguish 
such as have been fiilfilled from those to the fulfilment of which 
we are to look fi>rward ? How can you judge concerning the au- 
thenticity and uncorruptedness of the Gospels, and the other sa- 
cred Scriptures ? And how, without this knowledge, can you 
support the truth of Christianity ? How can you either have, or 
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gi^e a reftBon for, the faith which you profess ? This light within, 
that loves darkness, and would exclude those excellent gifts of 
God to mankind, knowledge and understanding, what is it but a 
sullen self-sufficiency within you, engendering contempt of supe- 
riors, pride and a spirit of division, and inducing you to reject for 
yourselves, and to imdervalue in others, the helps without, which 
the grace of Qod has provided and appointed for his Church — 
nay, to make them grounds or pretexts of your dislike or suspi- 
cion of Christ's ministers who have firuitftdly availed themselves 
of the helps afibrded them ? 

APHORISM V. 

H.More. 

There are wanderers, whom neither pride nor a perverse hu- 
mor have led astray ; and whose condition is such, that I think 
few more worthy of a man's best directions. For the more im- 
perious sects having put suqh unhandsome vizards on Christian- 
ity, and the sincere milk of the ivord having been everywhere 
80 sophisticated by the humors and inventions of men, it has 
driven these anxious melancholists to seek for a teacher that can 
not deceive, the voice of the eternal Word within them ; to which 
if they be faithful, they assure themselves it wUl be faithful to 
them in return. Nor would this be a groundless presumption, if 
they had sought this voice in the reason and the conscience, with 
the Scripture articulating the same, instead of giving heed to their 
fancy and migtRlringr bodily disturbances, and the vapors resulting 
therefix)m, for inspiration and the teaching of the Spirit. 

APHORISM VL 

HsAket 

When every man is his own end, all things will come to a bad 

end. Blessed were those days, when every man thought himself 

rich and fortunate by the good success of the public wealth and 

glory. We want public souls, we want them. I speak it with 

compassion : there is no sin and abuse in the world that afieots 

my thought so much. Every man thinks, that he is a whole 

oommonwealth in his private family. Omnes qua sua sunt qu€^ 

runt. All seek their own. 

I* 
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COMMENT. 

SelfishnesB is common to all ages and coontriea. In all ages 
selflseeking is the rule, and self-flacrifice the exception. But if to 
Beek our private advantage in harmony with, iknd by the fiirther- 
anoe of, the public prosperity, and to derive a portion of our hap- 
piness from sympathy with the prosperity of our fellow-men — if 
this be public spirit, it would be morose and querulous to pretend 
that there is any want of it in this country and at the present 
time. On the contrary, the number of '< public souls" and the 
general readiness to contribute to the public good, in science and 
in religion, in patriotism and in philanthropy, stand prominent* 
among the characteristics of this and the preceding generatioii. 
The habit of referring actions and opinions to fixed laws ; eonvio- 
tions rooted in principles ; thought, insight, system ; — ^theee, had 
the good Bishop Uved in our times, would have been his deside- 
rata, and the theme of his complaints. " We want thinking 
souls, we want them.'* 

This and the three preceding extracts will suffice as preeao- 
tionary Aphorisms. And here, again, the B.eader may exemplify 
the great advantages to be obtained from the habit of tracing the 
proper meaning and history of words. We need only recollect the 
common and idiomatic phrases in which the word " spirit" oocors 
in a physical or material sense (as, fruit has lost its spirit and 
flavor), to be convinced that its property is to improve, enliven, 
actuate some other thing, not constitute a thing in its own name. 

* The very marked, poeitive as well as oomparatiTe, magnitade and 
promineaoe of the bump, entitled BKMEyoLiivcs (see Spurzheim's map of the 
human skull) on the head of the late Mr. John Thurtel, has wofolly imsei- 
tled the fidth of many ardent phrenologists, and strengthened the preriooa 
doobte of a still greater number into utter disbeliel On my mind thia fiset 
(for a fiwt it is) prodoeed the directly eontrary effect ; and inclined me to 
■nspeet^ for the first time, that there may be some truth in the Spurzheim- 
ian scheme. Whether future craniologists may not see cause to new-name 
this and one or two other of these eonvez gnomons, is quite a diflbrent ques- 
tion. At present, and aoeording to the present use of words, any audi 
change would be premature: and we must be content to say, that Mr. Thar- 
tel'a benerolenee was insufficiently modified by the unprotruaiTe and onin- 
dieated oonvolutes of the brain, that secrete honesty and common aeoae. 
The organ of destructiyeness was indirectly potentiated by the abseaee or 
imperfect derdopment of the glands of reason and eonsdenee, in thia ** wm- 
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The enthusiast may find one exception to this where the material 
itself is called spirit. And when he calls to mind, how tins spirit 
acts when taken alone by the unhappy persons who in their first 
exultation will boast that it is meat, drink, fire, and clothing to 
them, all in one — ^when he reflects, that its properties are to in- 
flame, intoxicate, madden, with exhaustion, lethargy, and atrophy 
ibr the sequels ; — ^weU for him, if in some lucid interval he should 
fiuriy put the question to his own mind, how far this is analo- 
gous to his own case, and whether the exception does not confirm 
the rule. The letter without the spirit kiUeth ; but does it fol- 
low, that the spirit is to kill the letter ? To kill that which it is 
its appropriate office to enliven ? 

However, where the ministry is not invaded, and the plain 
sense of the Scriptures is left undisturbed, and the believer looks 
for the suggestions of the Spirit only or chiefly in applying partie- 
vhi passages to his own individual case and exigencies ; though 
in this there may be much weakness, some delusion and inmii- 
nent danger of more, I can not but join with Henry More in 
avowing} that I feel knit to such a man in the bonds of a com- 
mon faith far more closely, than to those who receive neither the 
letter nor the Spirit, turning the one into metaphor and oriental 
hyperbole, in order to explain away the other into the influence 
ai motives suggested by their own understandings, and realized 
by their own strength. 



APHORISMS 

ON THAT 'WmOH IS INDEED SPIRITUAL BEUGION. 



"♦*»■ 



In the seleotion of the extracts that form the remainder of this 
Volume, and of the comments affixed, I had the following ohjects 
principally in view: — ^first, to exhibit the true and Scriptural 
meaning and intent of several articles of faith, that are rightly 
classed among the mysteries and peculiar doctrines of Christianity : 
— secondly, to show the perfect rationality of these doctrines, and 
their freedom from all just objection when examined by their 
proper organ, the reason and conscience of man : — ^lastly, to exhibit 
from the works of Lieighton, who perhaps of all our learned Prot- 
estant theologians best deserves the title of a spiritual divine, as 
instructive and affecting picture of the contemplations, reflections, 
conflicts, consolations, and monitory experiences of a philosophic 
and richly-gifled mind, amply stored with all the knowledge that 
books and long intercourse with men of the most discordant char- 
acters could give, under the convictions, impressions, and habits 
of a spiritual religion. 

To obviate a possible disappointment in any of my Readers, 
who may chance to be engaged in theological studies, it may be 
well to notice, that in vindicating the peculiar tenets of our Faith, 
I have not entered on the doctrine of the Trinity, or the stiU pro- 
founder mystery of the origin of moral Evil — and this for the rea- 
sons following. 1. These doctrines are not, in strictness, subjects 
of reflection, in the proper sense of this word : and both of them 
demand a power and persistency of abstraction, and a previous 
discipline in the highest forms of human thought, which it would 
be unwise, if not presumptuous, to expect from any, who require 
aids to reflection, or would be likely to seek them in the present 
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Woik. 2. In my intexooarse with men of various ranks and ages, 
I have fimnd the far larger number of serious and inquiring per- 
sons little, if at all, disquieted by doubts respecting articles of 
fiuth simply above their comprehension. It is only where the 
belief required of them jars with their moral feelings ; where a 
doctrine, in the sense in which they have been taught to receive 
it, appears to contradict their clear notions of right and wrong, or 
to be at variance with the divine attributes of goodness and jus- 
tice, that these men are surprised, perplexed, and alas ! not sel- 
dom ofiended and alienated. Such are the doctrines of arbitrary 
election and reprobation ; the sentence to everlasting torment by 
an eternal and necessitating decree ; vicarious atonement, and 
the necessity of the abasement, agony and ignominious death of a 
most holy and meritorious person, to appease the wrath of God. 
Now it is more especiaUy for such persons, unwiUing skeptics, who, 
believing earnestly, ask help for their unbelief, that this Volume 
was compiled, and the Comments written : and therefore, to the 
Scripture doctrines intended by the above-mentioned, my princi- 
pal attention has been directed. 

APHORISM L 

Leig^toD. 

Where, if not in Christ, is the power that can persuade a sin- 
ner to return, that can bring home a heart to God ? 

Common mercies of God, though they have a leading faculty 
to repentance {Rom. ii. 4), yet the rebellious heart will not be 
led by them. The judgments of God, public or penaonal, though 
they ought to drive us to God, yet the heart, unchanged, runs the 
further from God. Do we not see it by ourselves and other sin- 
ners about us ? They look not at aU towards Him who smites, 
much less do they return ; or if any more serious thoughts of re- 
turning arise upon the surprise of an affliction, how soon vanish 
they, either the stroke abating, or the heart, by time, growing 
hard and senseless under it ! Leave Christ out, I say, and all 
other means work not this way ; neither the works nor the word 
of God sounding daily in his ear, Return, return. Let the noise 
of the rod speak it too, and both join together to make the cry 
the loader, yet the wicked vnU do wickedly, Dan. xii. 10. 
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COMMENT. 

By the phrase ;< in Christ," I understand all the Bapematoial 
aids vouchsafed and conditionally promised in the Christian dis- 
pensation : and among them the spirit of truth, which the world 
can not receive, were it only that the knowledge of spiritual truth 
is of necessity immediate and intuitive ; and the world or natural 
man possesses no higher intuitions than those of the pure sense, 
which are the suhjects of mathematical science. But aids, oh- 
serve : — ^therefore, not hy the will of man alone ; hut neither 
without the will. The doctrine of modem Calvinism, as laid 

« 

down hy Jonathan Edwards and the late Dr. Williams, which 
represents a will ahsolutely passive, clay in the hands of a potter, 
destroys all will, takes away its essence and definition, as eflbo- 
tually as in saying — ^This circle is square— I should deny the 
figure to he a circle at all. It was in strict consistency, there- 
fore, that these writers supported the Necessitarian scheme, and 
made the relation of cause and efiect the law of the universe, 
suhjecting to its mechanism the moral world no lees than the 
material or physical. It follows that all is nature. Thus, 
though few writers use the term Spirit more firequently, they in 
efiect deny its existence, and evacuate the term of aU its proper 
meaning. With such a system not* the wit of man nor all the 
theodices ever firamed hy human ingenuity, hefore and since the 
attempt of the celehrated Leihnitz, can reconcile the sense of re- 
sponsihility, nor the fact of the difierence in kind between regret 
and remorse. The same compulsion of consequence drove the 
fathers of modem (or pseudo) Calvinism to the origination of ho- 
liness in power, of justice in right of property, and whatever other 
outrages on the common sense and moral feelings of mankind 
they have sought to cover under the fair name of Sovereign 
Grace. 

I will not take on me to defend sundry harsh and inconvenient 
expressions in the works of Calvin. Plurases equally strong, and 
assertions not less rash and startling, are no rarities in the writ- 
ings of I|Uther : for catackresis was the favorite figure of speech 
in that age. But let not the opinions of either on this most fun- 
damental subject be confounded with the New-England system, 
now entitled Calvinistic. The fact is simply this. Luther con- 
sidered the pretensions to free-will boastful, and better suited to 
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the " badge doctcn of tbe Sloic Fv^ ihrnm te ihe 
the GrOfipel, wbaae great theme is the redempUim of the viH from 
slaveiy ; the xestoimtiaB of the vill to periect fieedcm bednff the 
end and congnminatkin of the ledempdTe pftwes^ aad the 
'with the entrance oi the aonl into gioiT, that i&. its «ni:« 
Chiist : " glory"* (John xriL 5) being one of the naxztes or tc^ce^ 
or symbols of the qiixitnal Messiah. ProepectiTelj to this to 
are to understand the woids of our Laxi« Ax tkaX day yt skall 
know that lam in my Faiker^ and ye im me (John xiT. iv) : 
the freedom of a finite will being poasihle under this **i^Mti TwBi 
only, that it has b ecame one with the will of God. Xow as the 
difierenoe of a ci^^ve and eoslaved will, and no will at all, sack 
ifl the difference between the Lutheranism of Calvin aad the 
Calyinism of Jonathan Edwards. 

APHORISM II« 

There is nothing in religion &rther out of nature's reach, and 
more remote from the natural man's hldng and belieTing, than 
the doctrine of redemption by a SaTiour, and by a crucified Sa- 
Tiour. It IS comparatiyely easy to persuade men of the necessity 
of an amendment of conduct ; it is more difficult to make them 
see the necessity of repentance in the Gospel sense, the necessity 
of a change in the principle of action ; but to convince men of 
the necessity of the death of Christ is the most difficult of all. 
And yet the first is but varnish and whitewash vnthout the sec- 
ond ; and the second but a barren notion without the last. 
Alas ! of those who admit the doctrine in words, how large a 
number evade it in fi&ct, and empty it of all its substance and 
efficacy, making the effect the efficient cause, or attributing their 
election to salvation to supposed fi>xesight of their faith and obe- 
dience. But it is most vain to imagine a faith in such and such 
men, which, being foreseen by God, determined him to elect them 
for salvation : were it only that nothing at all is future, or can 
have this imagined fiiturition, but as it is decreed, and because 
it is decreed, by Grod so to be. 

COMMBIIT. 

No impartial person, competently acquainted with the history 
of the Reformation, and the works of the earlier Protestant ^' 
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▼ines at home and abroad, even to the close of Blizabeth's re^n, 
-will deny that the doctrines of Calvin on redemption and the 
natural state of fidlen man» are in aU essential points the same 
as those of Luther, Zuinglius, and the first Se£>rmers collec- 
tively. These doctrines have, however, since the re-e8tabliBh> 
ment of the Episcopal Church at the return of Charles II., been 
as generally* exchanged for what is commonly entitled Armin- 
ianism, but which, taken as a complete and expUcit scheme of 
belief, it would be both historically and theologically more accii> 
rate to call Grotianism, or Christianity according to Grotius. The 
change was not, we may readily believe, efiected without a 
struggle. In the Romish Church this latitndinarian system, pa- 
tronized by the Jesuits, was maniully resisted by Jansenius, Ar- 
nauld, and Pascal ; in our own Church by the Bishops Davenant, 
Sanderson, Hall, and the Archbishops Ussher and Leighton : and 
in the latter half of th»preceding Aphorism the Reader has a 
specimen of the reasonings by which Leighton strove to invalidate 
or counterpoise the reasonings of the innovators. 

* At a period in which Bishop Marsh and Dr. Wordsworth have, by the 
xealous on one side, been charged with Popish principles on account of 
their anti-biblioUtry, and, on the other, the stunfy adherents of the doc- 
trines common to Luther and Calvin, and the literal interpreters of the 
Articles and Homilies, are — (I wish I coidd say, altogether without any 
fiuilt of their own) — ^regarded by the Clergy generally as virtual schismat- 
ics, dividers o^ though not from, the Church, — ^it is serving the cause of 
charity to assist in circulating the fbllowing instructive passage from the 
life of Bishop Hacket, respecting the disputes between the Augustiniaoa, 
or Luihero-Calvinistio divines, and the Orotians of his age : in whidi eoii- 
troversy (says his biographer) he, Hacket, " was ever very moderate.* 

" But having been bred under Bishop Davenant and Dr. Ward in Cam- 
bridge, he was addicted to their sentiments. Archbishop Ussher would 
say, that Davenant understood those controversies better than ever any 
man did sinoe St. Augustine. But he (Bishop Haoket) used to say, that hs 
was sure he had three excellent men of his opinion in this controversy ; 1. 
Padre Ftelo (Father Pkul) whose letter is extant in Heinsius, mmo 1604^ 
2. Thomas Aquinas. 8. St Augustine. But besides and above them aU, 
he believed in his conscience that St Phul was of the same mind likewise. 
Yet at the same time he would profess that he disliked no Armimans but 
such as revile and defame every one who is not so: and he would <AUak 
commend Arminius himself for hu excellent wit and parts, but only tax his 
want of reading and knowledge in antiquity. And he ever held, it was the 
fooliahest thing in the wcnrld to say the Arminians were Popishly ineHned, 
when so many Dominions and Jansemsts were rigid followers of AugoatioM 
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Paisages of this went are, howerer. of rare OLrum ae e m 
Leighton's wgrks. Happily for thousands, he was iDt>n& mt^valij 
employed in making his readers feel that the doctrines in ques- 
tion, Scriptmmlly treated and taken as co^rHanized paiu of a 
great organic whole, need no sach reasoninirs And betier still 
would it have been, had he left them altogether for those, who, 
severally detaching the great features o{ Revelation from the 
living context of Scripture, do by that very ad destroy thetr life 
and purpose. And then, like the eyes of the Indian spider.* 
they become clouded microscopes, to exaggerate and distort all 
the other parts and proportions. 'So ofTpnof* then will be oeca- 
stoned, I trust, by the frank avowal that I have given to the pre- 
eeding passage a place among the spiritual Aphorisms for the 
sake of comment : the following remarks having been the first 
marginal note I had pencilled on Leigh ton's pages, and thus (re- 
motely, at least), the occasion of the present Work- 

Leighton, I observed, throughout his inestimable Work, avoids 
all metaphysical views of Election, relatively to God, and con- 
fines himself to the doctrine in its relation to man ; and in that 
sense too, in which every Christian may judge of it who strives 
to be sincere with his own heart. The following may, I think, 
be taken as a safe and nsefrd rule in religious inquiries. Ideas, 
that derive their origin and substance from the moral being, and 
to the reception of which as true objectively (that is, as corres- 
ponding to a reality out of the human mind) we are determined 
by a practical interest exclusively, may not, 4ike theoretical posi- 
tions, be pressed onward into all their logical consequences.f 

in these points : and no less foolish to say that the Anti- Arminisos were 
Puritans and Presbyterians, when Ward, and Dmvenant, and Prideaox, and 
Browning, those stout champions for Episcopacy, were decided Anti-Armin- 
ians: while Anninins himself was erer a Presbyterian. Therefore be 
greatly commended the moderation of oar Church, which extended equal 
sommonion to both.* 

* Aranea prwUgiota. See Baker's Microscopic Experiments. 

f Perhaps this rule may be expressed more intelligibly (to a mathemati- 
dan at least) thus : — ^Reasoning from finite to finite on a basis of truth ; also, 
reasoning from infinite to infinite on a basis of truth, — ^will always lead 
to truth as intelligibly as the basis on which such truths respectively rest 
While reasoning from finite to infinite, or from infinite to finite, will lead to 
apparent absurdity although the basis be true : and is not sooh apparent 
abanrdity, another expression for "truth uointelligible by a finite mindr 
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The law of coiiBcience, and not the canons of diseoniye 
ing, most decide in such cases. At least, the latter" hare no 
validity, which the single veto of the former is not soffioieiit to 
nulUfy. The most pious conclnsion is here the most legitimate. 

It is too seldom considered, though most worthy of considenr 
tion, how far even those ideas or theories of pure speculation, 
that hear the same name with the objects of religious faith, are 
indeed the same. Out of the principles necessarily presumed in 
all discursive thinking, and which being, in the first place, uni- 
vensal, and secondly, antecedent to eveiy particular exercise of 
the understanding, are therefore referred to the reason, the hu- 
man mind (wherever its powers are sufficiently developed, and 
its attention strongly directed to speculative or theoretical in- 
quiries) forms certain essences, to which for its own purposes it 
gives a sort of notional subsistence. Hence they are called entia 
rcUumalia : the conversion of which into entia realia, or real 
objects, by aid of the imagination, has in all times been the fruit- 
ful stock of empty theories and mischievous superstitions, of sur- 
reptitious premisses and extravagant conclusions. For as these 
substantiated notions were in many instances expressed by the 
same terms as the objects of religious faith ; as in most i?^iF*ivn'^wi 
they were applied, though deceptively, to the explanation of real 
experiences ; and lastly, from the gratifications which the pride 
and ambition of man received from the supposed extension of 
bis knowledge and insight ; it was too easily forgotten or over- 
looked, that the stablest and most indispensable of these notional 
beings were but the necessary forms of thinking, taken abstract- 
edly : and that like the breadthless lines, depthless surfaces, and 
perfect cireles of geometry, they subsist wholly and solely in and 
for the mind that contemplates them. Where the evidence of 
the senses fails lis, and beyond the precincts of sensible experi- 
ence, there is no reality attributable to any notion, but what is 
given to it by Bevelation, or the law of conscience, or the neoe»- 
sary interests of morality. 

Take an instance : 

It is the office, and as it were, the instinct of reason, to bring 
a unity into all our conceptions and several knowledges. On this 
all system depends ; and without this we could reflect connect- 
edly neither on nature nor our own minds. Now this is possible 
oolj on the assumption or hypothesis of a One as the ground and 
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came of the tmiTerse, and which, in all succeanon and through 
all changes* is the subject neither of time nor change. The One 
must be contemplated as eternal and immutable. 

WeU ! the idea, which is the basis of religion, commanded by 
the conscience and required by morality, contains the same 
troths, or at least truths that can be expressed in no other terms ; 
but this idea presents itself to our mind with additional attri- 
butes, and those too not formed by mere abstraction and negation 
— with the attributes of holiness, providence, love, justice, and 
mercy. It comprehends, moreover, the independent (extra-mun- 
dane) existence and personality of the Supreme One, as our 
Creator, Lord, and Judge. 

The hypothesis of a one ground and principle of the universa 
(necessary as an hypothesis, but having only a logical and con- 
ditional necessity), is thus raised into the idea of the Living God, 
the supreme object of our fiiith, love, fear, and adoration. Re- 
ligion and morality do indeed constrain us to declare him eternal 
and inunutable. But if from the eternity of the Supreme Being 
a reasoner should deduce the impossibility of a creation ; or con- 
clude with Aristotle, that the creation was co-eternal ; or, like 
the later Platonists, should turn creation into emanation, and 
make the universe proceed from the Deity, as the sunbeams firom 
the solar orb ; — or if from the divine immutability he should 
infer that all prayer and supplication must be vain and super- 
stitious ; then however evident and logically necessary such con- 
clusions may appear, it is scarcely worth our while to examine, 
whether they are so or not. The positions must be false. For 
were they true, the idea would lose the sole ground of its reality. 
It would be no longer the idea intended by the believer in his 
premiss — ^in the premiss, with which alone religion and morality 
are concerned. The very subject of the discussion would be 
changed. It would no longer be the God, in whom we believe ; 
but a stoical Fate, or the superessential One of Plotinus, to whom 
neither intelligence, nor self-consciousness, nor life, nor even being 
can be attributed ; or lastly, the World itself, the indivisible one 
and only substance {subUaTUia una et unica) of Spinoza, of 
which all phanomena, all particular and individual things, lives, 
minds, thoughts, and actions are but modifications. 

Let the beUever never be alarmed by objections wholly specula- 
tive, however plausible on speculative grounds such objections 
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may appear, if he can but satisfy himself, that the result is repog- 
nant to the dictates of conscience, and irreconcilable with the in- 
terests of morality. For to baffle the objector we have only to 
demand of him, by what right and mider what authority he con- 
verts a thought into a substance, or asserts the existence of a real 
somewhat corresponding to a notion not derived from the experi* 
ence of his senses. It will be to no purpose for hixn to answer 
that it is a legitimate notion. The notion may have its mould in. 
the understanding ; but its realization must be the work of the 
fancy. 

A reflecting reader will easily apply these remarks to the 8nb> 
ject of Election, one of the stumbling stones in the ordinary con* 
oeptions of the Christian Faith, to which the Infidel points in 
scorn, and which far better men pass by in silent perplexity. 
Yet, surely, firom mistaken conceptions of the doctrine. I suppoae 
the person, with whom I am arguing, already so far a believer* 
as to have convinced himself, both that a state of enduring bliaa 
is attainable under certain conditions ; and that these oonditiana 
consist in his compliance with the directions given and rules pre- 
scribed in the Christian Scriptures. These rules he likewise ad* 
mits to be such, that, by the very law and constitution of the 
human mind, a fiill and faithful compliance with them can not 
but have consequences of some sort or other. But these conse- 
quences are moreover distinctly described, enumerated, and piomr 
ised in the same Scriptures, in which the conditions are recorded ; 
and though some of them may be apparent to God only, yet the 
greater number of them are of such a nature that they can not 
exist unknown to the individual, in and lor whom they exist. Ajb 
little possible is it, that he should find these consequences in 
himself, and not find in them the sure marks and the sa& pledges 
that he is at the fime in the right road to the life promised under 
these conditions. Now I dare assert that no such man, however 
fervent his charity and however deep his humility may be, can 
peruse the records of history with a reflecting spirit, or look round 
the world with an observant eye, and not find himself compelled 
to admit, that all men are not on the right road. He can not 
help judging that even in Christian countries many, — a fearful 
niany, — ^have not their faces turned toward it. 

This then is a mere matter of fact. Now comes the question. 
Shall the believer, who thus hopes on the appointed grounds of 
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hope, attiilmte this distinction exclusiYely to his own resolves and 
strivings,— or if not exclusively, yet primarily and principally ? 
Shall he refer the first movements and preparations to his own will 
and understanding, and bottom his claim to the promises on his 
o^wn comparative excellence ? If not, if no man dare take this 
honor to himself, to whom shall he assign it, if not to that Being 
in whom the promise originated, and on whom its fulfilment de- 
pends ? If he stop here, who shall blame him ? By what argu- • 
ment shall his reasoning be invalidated, that might not be urged 
with equal force against any essential difierence between obedient 
and disobedient, Christian and worldling ; — ^that would not imply 
that both sorts alike are, in the sight of Grod, the sons of God by 
adoption ? If he stop here, I say, who shall drive him fix>m his 
position ? For thus far he is practically concerned ; — ^this the 
conscience requires ; this the highest interests of morality demand. 
It is a question of facts, of the will and the deed, to argue against 
which on the abstract notions and possibilities of the speculative 
reason, is as unreasonable, as an attempt to decide a question of 
colors by pure geometry, or to unsettle the classes and specific 
characters of natural history by the doctrine of fluxions. 

Bnt if the self-examinant will abandon this position, and ex- 
change the safe circle of religion and practical reason for the 
ahifling sand-wastes and mirages of speculative theology ; if in- 
stead of seeking after the marks of Election in himself, he under- 
takes to determine the ground and origin, the possibility and mode 
of Election itself in relation to Grod ; — in this case, and whether 
he does it fer the satisfiiction of curiosity, or firom the ambition of 
answering those, who would call God himself to account, why and 
by what right certain souls were bom in Africa instead of Eng- 
land ; or why — (seeing that it is against all reason and goodness 
to choose a worse, when, being omnipotent, He could have created 
a better)— -God did not create beasts men, and men angels ;— or 
why God created any men but with foreknowledge of their obe- 
dience, and left any occasion for Election ; — In this case, I say, 
we can only regret that the inquirer had not been better instruct- 
ed in the nature, the bounds, the true purposes and proper objects 
of his intellectual faculties, and that he had not previously asked 
himself, by what appropriate sense, or organ of knowledge, he 
hoped to secure an insight into a nature which was neither an 
object of his senses, nor a part of his self-consciousness ; and so 
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leave him to ward ofi'^hadowy spean with the shadow of a flhidd, 
and to retaliate the nonsense of blasphemy with the abraoadadru 
of presmnption. He that will fly without wings must fly in his 
dreams : and till he awakes, will not find out that to fly in a 
dream is but to dream of flying. 

Thus then the doctrine of Election is in itself a neoessaiy in- 
ference from an undeniable fact — n e c e ss a ry at least ibr all ^iHio 
hold that the best of men are yrhaA they are througk the grace 
of God. In relation to the beHever it is a hope, which if it ^ning 
out of Christian pnnciples, be examined by the tests and nourished 
by the means prescribed in Scripture, will become a lively and an 
assured hope, but which can not in this life pass into knowledge, 
much less certainty of fore-knowledge. The contrary belief does 
indeed make the article of Election both tool and parcel of a mad 
and mischievous fanaticism. But with what force and clearness 
does not the Apostle confute, disclaim, and prohibit the pretence, 
treating it as a downright contradiction in terms ! See Rom. 
viii. 24. 

But though I hold the doctrine handled as Leighton handles 
it (that is practically, morally, humanly) rational, safe, and of 
essential importance, I see reasons* resulting fiom the peculiar 
circumstances, under which St. Paul preached and wrote, why a 
discreet minister of the Gospel should avoid the frequent use of 
the term, and express the meaning in other words peiiectly equiv- 
alent and equally Scriptural ; lest in saying truth he may convey 
error. 

Had my purpose been confined to one particular tenet, an apol- 

* For example : at the date of St Fkal*8 Epistles, the Roman world may 
be resembled to a mass Id the furnace in the first moment of fusioii, here a 
■peck and there a spot of melted metal shining pure and brilliant amid the 
seom and droesw To hare reoeiyed the name of Christian was a pririlege, 
a high and distinguishing favor. No wonder therefore, that in St Plaul*a 
writings the words, Elect and Election often, nay, most often, mean the 
same as iKKo^MVfuvoi^ eec/etto, that is, those who hare been calltd out of the 
world : and it is a dangerous perTcrsion of the Apostle's word to ipterprct 
it in the sense, in which it was used by our Lord, Tix. in opposition to tb« 
oalled {Many are caUed 6W fne choien,) In St Pftul's sense and at thai 
time the belieTers collectively formed a small and select number ; and every 
GSiristaan, real or nominal, was one of the elect Add too, that this ambi- 
guity is increased by the accidental circumstance, that the Kyriak, ttdn Dp 
wdniecty Lord's Ilouse, kirk ; and eeelenoj the sum total of the iKKoXonfttvot, 
cvoeolt, called omI ; are both rendered by the same word, Ghoroh. 
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mgj might be nqniicd lor so kMig a commeiit But the Re*d«r 
wflL I tfOEt, h&Te already peroeived, that my objoot haa bctm to 
crtahlish a geoend mle of inteipretation and viudicatimi appU- 
cable to all doctxinal tenets, and especially to the (so called) mys- 
timet of the Chiulian Faith : to provide a aafety-lanip for reli* 
gioas inqniieiB. Now this I find in the principle, that aU ro- 
^waied troths are to be judged of by us, so iar only as they are 
posnUe sofcjectB of homan ooneeption, or grounds of practice* or 
m some way connected with our moral and spiritual interests. 
In order to have a reason for forming a judgment on any given 
artiele, we must be sure that we possess a reason, by and aoiH>rd- 
ing to which a jndgmoit may be formed. Now in n^spoot of all 
traths, to which a real independent existence is assigned, and 
which yet are not contained in, or to be imagined under, any 
form of space or time, it is strictly demonstrable, that the human 
reason, considered abstractly, as the source of positive science and 
theoretical insist, is not such a reason. At the utmost, it has 
only a negative voice. In other words, nothing can bo allowotl 
as tme for the hmnan mind, which directly contradicts this roa- 
sm. But even here, before we admit the existence of sny such 
oontradiction, we must be careful to ascertain, that there is no 
equivocation in play, that two different subjects are not con- 
founded under one and the same word. A striking instance of 
this has been adduced in the difierence between the notional One 
of the Ontologists, and the idea of the living God. 

But if not iJie abstract or speculative reason, and yet a reason 
there must be in order to a rational belief — ^then it must be the 
practical reason of man, comprehending the will, the oonscicnoo, 
the moral being with its inseparable interests and afToiitions — 
that reason, namely, which is the organ of wisdom, and, as far 
as man is concerned, the source of living and actual truths. 

From these premisses we may further deduce, that every doc- 
trine is to be interpreted in reference to those, to whom it has 
been revealed, or who have or have had the means of knowing 
or hearing the same. For instance : the doctrine that fJifrc u no 
name under heaven, by which a man can be »aved, but t/us name 
of Jesus, If the word here'rcndered name, may be understood— 
(as it well may, and as in other texts it must be) — as moaning 
the power, or originating cause, I see no objection on tho part of 
the practical reason to our belief of the declaration in its whoV 
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extent. It is true aiuTeraally or not true at aU. If there be 
any redemptiTe power not contained in the power of Jesus, then 
Jesus is not the Redeemer : not the Bedeemer of the world, not 
the Jesus, that is, Saviour of nuuJdnd. But if with TertuUian 
and Augustine we make the text aaaert the condemnation and 
misery of aU who are not Christians hy Baptism and explicit be- 
lief in the revelation of the New Covenant — then, I say, the doc- 
trine is true to aU intents and purposes. It is true, in every re- 
spect, in which any practical, moral, or spiritual interest or end 
can he connected with its truth. It is true in respect to every 
man who has had, or who might have had, the Grospel preached 
to him. It is true and obligatory for every Christian community 
and for every individual believer, wherever the opportunity is 
affi>rded of spreading the light of the Grospel, and malrmg known 
the name of the only Saviour and Redeemer. For even though 
the uninformed Heathens should not perish, the guilt of thek per- 
ishing will attach to those who not only had no certainty of their 
safety, but who are commanded to act on the supposition of the 
contrary. But if, on the other hand, a theological dogmatist 
should attempt to persuade me that this text was intended to 
give us an historical knowledge of God's future actions and deal- 
ings'—and for the gratification of our curiosity to inform us, that 
Socrates and Phocion, together with all the savages in the woods 
and wilds of Africa and America, will be sent to keep company 
with the Devil and his angels in everlasting torments — I should 
remind him, that the purpose of Scripture was to teach us our 
duty, not to. enable us to sit in judgment on the souls of our fel- 
low-creatures. 

One other instance will, I trust, prevent all misconception of 
my meaning. I am clearly convinced, that the Scriptural and 
only true* idea of God will, in its development, be found to in- 
volve the idea of the Triunity . But I am likewise convinced that 
previously to the promulgation of the Gospel the doctrine had no 
claim on the faith of mankind : though it might have been a le- 
gitimate contemplation for a speculative philosopher, a theorem 
in metaphysics valid in the Schools. 

* Or, I may add, any idea which doet not either identify the Creator with 
the ereatioQ ; or else represent the Supreme Being as a mere impenaoal 
Law or ordo ardifions, differing from the law of gravitation only by its oai- 
versalltj. 
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I fixm a certain Botkiii in my nnnd, and say : This is wh»X I 
nndeEBtand by the term, God. From books and conveisatioii I 
find that the learned geneially connect the same notion with the 
anine word. I then apply the lules laid down by the nufeteis of 
logic, £x the inTcdution and e^rahiti<m of tenns, and prove (to as 
many as agree with me in my premisses) that the notion, God, 
inrolves the noticm, Trinity. I now pass out of the Schools, and 
enter into discouve with some fiiend or neighbor, unTeraed in 
the formal sciences, unused to the process of abstraction, neither 
logician nor metajdiyEician ; but sensible and single-minded, oh 
IsradUe indeed^ trusting in lAe Lord God of ku fathers^ eva^ 
the (rod of Abraham, of IsetaCt and of Jacob. If I speak of Grod 
to him, what will he miderstand me to be speaking of? What 
does he mean, and suppose me to mean, by the word ? An ac- 
cident or product of the reasoning fiiculty, or an abstraction which 
the human mind forms by reflecting on its own thoughts and 
finrns of thinking ? No. By God he understands me to mean 
an existing and self-subsisting reality,* a real and personal Being 

* I haye eLsewhere remarked oo the assistance whidi those that labor 
after distixkct cooceptioiifi would receive from the reintroduction of the terms 
objective and tubfective, obfeetiw and tubjecHve nality, and the like, as sub- 
stitutes for rtal and notumal, and to the exclusion of the fidse amtUMmt 
between real and ideal. For the student in that noblest of the seienoes, the 
teire teiptmn, the advantage would be especially great The few sentences 
that follow, in illustration of the terms here adroeated, will not, I trust, be 
a waste of the reader's time. 

Ibe celebrated Euler having demonstrated certain properties of arches, 
adds : " All experience is in contradiction to this ; but this is no reason for 
donhting its truth." The words sound paradoxical ; but mean no more than 
this — that the mathematical properties of figure and space are not less cer- 
tainly the properties of figure and space because they can never be perfectly 
realised, in wood, stone, or iron. Now this assertion of Euler's might be 
expressed at once, briefly and simply, by saying, that the properties in ques- 
tion were subjectively true, though not objectively— or that the mathemat- 
ical arch possessed a subjective reality, though incapable of being realised 
objectively. 

In like manner, if I had to express my conviction that space was not itself 
a thing, but a mode or form of perceiving, or the inward ground and con- 
dition in the percipient, in consequence of which things are seen as out- 
ward and co-existing, I convey this stt once by the words : — Space is sub- 
jective, or space is real in and for the subject alone. 

If I am asked, Why not say, in and for the mind, which every one would 
imderstandff I reply ; We know md^ed, that all minds are subjects; bat 

VOL. I. K 
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^-even the Penon, the I am, who sent Moses to his fi>refathen in 
Bgypt. Of the actual existence of this Divine Being he has tha 
same historical assurance as of theiis ; oonfinned indeed hy tha 
hook of Nature, as soon and as &r as that stronger and better 
light has taught him to read and construe it — confirmed by it, I 

■re bj no mesos certain that all sobjects are minds. For a mind is a sob- 
jeet that knows itself or a subjeot that is its own olyect. llie inward prin- 
ciple of growth and indiyidual form in ererj seed and plant is a subjeet, and 
withont any exertion of poetic privilege, poets may speak of the soul of the 
flower. Bat the man would be a dreamer, who otherwise than poetioally 
should speak of ros^ and lilies as self-consdoiis snbjeota LasUy, by the 
asmstanee of the tenm, Olyect and Subject, thus used as oorrespondent op- 
poaites, or as negativf and positiye in physics,— (for example, negative and 
poaitiTe electricity)-rwe may arrive at the distinct import and proper use 
of the strangely misused word. Idea. And as the forms of logic are aU bor- 
rowed from geometry— (rct/toetfuif to dtsrurn'va/omuu 9ua» wh eaitkonaMr%- 
tipU ab intMt) — I may be permitted thence to elucidate my present mean- 
ingi Every line may be, and by the aacieDt geometricians was, oonaider^d 
as a point produced, the two extremes being its poles, while the point it- 
self remains in, or is at least represented by, the mid point, the indiffareDoe 
of the two poles, or correlative oppoeites. Logically applied, the tWQ ex- 
tremes or poles are named thesU and antithens. Thus in the line^ 

I 

T A. 

we have T=ihsn», AsoiUtiAem, and l^fmnctwn indtfftmu sum wmfikih 
Uricwn^ which latter is to be conceived as both in as £sr as it may be either 
of the two former. Observe : not both at .^e same time in the same rela- 
tion : for this would be the identity of T and A, not the indiflference ; bat 
10, that relatively to A, I is equal to T, and relatively to T, it becomes= 
A. For the purposes of the universal Noetic, in whidi we require terma 
of moat omnprehenaion and least specific import, the Noetio Pentad might, 
perhaps, be,— > 

1. Protkeni, 
2. TkeBiM, 4. MwoiheHt, 8. AnHtkstU, 

6. SynihuiK 

Proike9i9, 

Sum* 

Tkmii, Me$othe$i9. AntUJkent. 

Sm, Agere. Ago^ Potior. 

SgrUheeU. 

Agem, 

1. Verb sabBtantire=ProlAtfi<«, as expressing the identity or oo-inhierenee 
of act and being. 

«. 8ubstantive=7^Um, expressing being, a Verh^zAfUUMsm, expreaa- 
ing act 4. InfiaitivesrJfMolAeMJ, as being either anbatantive or verb^ or 
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■17, bttt not derived fiom it. Now bj wh&t right can I reqaire 
thjm nun — (utd of auefa men the great nuijority of wtioiu b»- 
lievan nwMtiited prerioDaly to the light of the Goapel) — to re- 
eeire k notion of mine, wholly alien &om hia habiti of thinking, 
becauae it may be logically deduced fiom another notion, witii 
'which he wa> almost as little acquainted, and not at all oonoem- 

Iwth at caae, mHj m diSerait rektion*. 6. PKtiaple=8yntXent. Hiu, 
tn ehemutry, Ritptniretcd hydrogen U an aciil reUtiTelj to the Dtcre pov- 
crfol alkalk, tod Ml tlkali r«btiTely to & powerful aod Y>t oim ottur 
reaark, md I p«i to tb« qnartian. Id order to rtodw tha eoMtanotko* 
of pore niatlKmatica apfdkaUe to ptuloaoplij, the PjOit^»mia, I imagiac, 
r e prea m taJ the liocugoieratcd, or, aa it were, radiated, by a pMiit not oon- 
taioed in the lioe, but independent, and (in the language of that School) 
Iranoyndtnt to all production, wbidi it canned but did not partake in. Fa- 
cit, not pctiiur. TUa waa the pmeltim moinM* t* prmmppotil^K : and 
in thi* W17 the I^ihagomna guarded againat the error of F^tbeiam, into 
whidi the later Seboola felL The anumptiai of thia point J tall tha logical 
pndutU. We have now therefve foor relstioos of thou^t expreaMd : 1. 
ProtlutU, or the identity of T and A, which ii neither, beouue in it, aa the 
traoaeaidfiit of both, both are eontalned and exist u one. Taken al»olut«- 
1y, diia finds ita applieatlon in the Sapreme Being alone, the Pythagorean 
Ttfrwfyt ; the inefbble nam^ to whi<di no image can be attAched 1 the poin^ 
wfaidihaa no (real) opposite or eounterpoint Bat relatively taken and in- 
adeqnately, the gennioal power of every aeed mi^t be geoeraliied under 
tbe relatko of Identity. S. TlutU, or pc#itiML 8. AiiUktiit, or oppou- 
tioo. 4. Indifference. To which when we add the SfTttKiiii or oompoution, 
in its aeveral forma of tgvUibriv^ as in quieaeent eleetriraty ; of nentrali- 
latioii. aa of oxygen and hydrogm in water ; and of predominanae, aa of 
hydngai and earboo, with hf drogen predominant, in pure aloobol \ or of 
carbon and hydrogoi, with the oomparative predominaooe of the carbon, in 
oil 1 we oomplete the five moat general forma or preeooeeptiona of eon- 
■ tractive logic 

And now for tbe answer to the qoestioii, what is an Idea, if it mean 
neither an impresnea on the sensea, nor a definite oaneeptioo, nor an ab- 
■traet notion t (And if it doee mean any one of theae, the word is super- 
floooa: and while it remaiiu iindetermiiied whidi of tbi'f 1- hk .<iii )<\ l!i<' 
word, cc whether it ie not which you pleas^ it is wor>« H'^i^i -i.['M :1 1 <m<.| 
Bat supposing Uie word to have a meaning of its own, -wIdlI <!.« - i; [1:1 .m I 
What ia an Ideal In answer to this I oommeace with tli 
aatbe^mitjUn'i: the subjeeUTely Real ■■ the (Ariw; the <.Kj«.-uvtlY K«al 
M tbe aiaitlietu ,- and I affirm, that Idea n the indifbreucv of l*- - 
namely, that if it be ooneeiTed aa in the (utgsct, the idea is on 
poeeesM* otjective troth ; bnt if in an object, it ia tbe: 
necessarily thought of aa ezerduog the powers of asubji 
eooodred as subwrting in an object beoomea a law; tndBlaw» 
•ubgectirely in a mind i« an idetk 
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ed ? Grant fi>r a moment, that the latter (that b, the notioa, 
with which I first set out) as soon as it is combined with the as- 
surance of a corresponding reality becomes identical with the true 
and efiective Idea of God ! Grant, that in thus realizing the no- 
tion I am warranted by revelation, the law of conscience, and 
the interests and necessities of my moral being ! Yet by what 
authority, by what inducement, am I entitled to attach the same 
reality to a second notion, a notion drawn from a notion ? It is 
evident, that if I have the same right, it must be on the same 
grounds. Revelation must have assured it, my conseieooe re- 
quired it— or in some way or other I must have an interest in 
^is belief. It must concern me, as a mora) and responsible be- 
ing. Now these grounds were first given in the redemption of 
mankind by Christ, the Saviour and Mediator : and by the utter 
incompatibility of these offices with a mere creature. On the 
doctrine of Exemption depends the faith, the duty, of believing 
in the divinity of our Lord. And this again is the strongest 
ground for the reality of that Idea, in which alone this divinity 
can be received without breach of the faith in the unity of the 
Grodhead. But such is the Idea of the Trinity. Strong as the 
motives are that induce me to defer the full discussion of this 
great article of the Christian Creed, I can not withstand the re- 
quest of several divines, whose situation and extensive services 
entitle them to the utmost deference, that I should so far deviate 
fipom my first intention as at least to indicate the point on which 
I stand, and to prevent the misconception of my purpose : as if I 
held the doctrine of the Trinity fer a truth which men could be 
called on to believe by mere force of reasoning, independently of 
any positive Revelation. Now though it might be sufficient to 
say, that I regard the very phrase, " Revealed Religion,'* as a 
pleonasm, inasmuch as a religion not revealed is, in my judgment, 
no religion at all ; I have no objection to aimounce more particu- 
larly and distinctly what I do and what I do not maintain on this 
point : provided that in the following paragraph, with this view 
inserted, the Reader will look for nothing more than a plain state- 
ment of my opinions. The grounds on which they rest, and the ar- 
guments by which they are to be vindicated, are for another place. 
I hold then, it is true, that all the so called demonstrations 
of a God either prove too little, as that firom the order and appa- 
rent purpose in nature ; or too much, namely, that the World is 
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itself God : or they clandestinely involve the conclusion in 
the premisBes, passing off the mere analysis or explication of 
an aflsertion for the proof of it, — a species of logical legerde- 
main not unlike that of the jugglers at a fair, who putting 
into their mouths what seems to be a walnut, draw out a score 
yards of ribbon — as in the postulate of a First Cause. And 
lastly, in all these demonstrations the demonstrators presuppose 
the idea or a conception of a God without being able to authenti- 
cate it, that is, to give an accoimt whence they obtained it. 
For it is clear, that the proof first mentioned and the most 
natural and convincing of all — (the cosmological, I mean, or 
that from the order in nature) — ^presupposes the ontological — 
that is, the proof of a God from the necessity and necessary ob- 
jectivity of the Idea. If the latter can assure us of a God as an 
existing reality, the former will go far to prove his power, wis- 
dom, and benevolence. All this I hold. But I also hold, that 
this truth, the hardest to demonstrate, is the one which of all 
others least needs to be demonstrated ; that though there may 
be no conclusive demonstrations of a good, wise, living, and per- 
sonal God, there are so many convincing reasons for it, within 
and without — ^a grain of sand sufficing, and a whole universe at 
hand to echo the decision ! — ^that for every mind not devoid of 
all reason, and desperately conscience-proof, the truth which it is 
the least possible to prove, it is little less than impossible not to 
believe ;^-only indeed just so much short of impossible, as to leave 
some room for the wiU and the moral election, and thereby to keep 
it a truth of religion, and the possible subject of a commandment.* 

* In a letter to a friend on the mathematical Atheists of the French Revo- 
IntioQ, La I^nde and others, or rather on a yoong man of distinguished alnl- 
ities, bat an avowed and proselyting partisan of their tenets, I concluded 
with theae words: " Ihe man who will believe nothing but by force of de- 
moDatratiTe evidence — (even though it is strictly demonstrable that the 
demooBtrability required would oountervene all the purpoees of the truth 
in question, all that render the belief of the same desirable or obligatory) — 
is not in a state of mind to be reasoned with on any subject But if he fuf 
thcr denies the fact of the law of conscienoe, and the essential difference be 
tween ri^t and wrong, I confess he puzales me. I can not without gross 
iDOOosistency appeal to his conscience and moral sense, or I should admonish 
him that, as an honest wmw^ he ought to advertise himself with a CavetB om- 
neat Seefut nan. And as an honest man myself^ I dare npt advise him on 
prudential grounds to keep his opinions secret, lest I should make myself 
Ua aeeompliee, and be helping him on with a wrap rasoaL" 
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On this account I do not demand of a Deist, that he should 
adopt the doctrine of the Trinity. For he might very well be 
justified in replying, that he rejected the doctrine not because it 
could not be demonstrated^ nor yet on the score of any inoompie- 
hensibilities and seeming contradictions that might be objected to 
it, as knowing that these might be, and in fact had been, urged 
with equal force against a personal God under any form capable 
of love and veneration ; but because he had not the same theo- 
retical necessity, the same interests and instincts of reason for the 
one hypothesis as for the other. It is not enough, the Deist might 
justly say, that there is no cogent reason why I should not be- 
lieve the Trinity ; you must show me some cogent reason why I 
should. 

But the case is quite difierent with a Christian, who accepts 
the Scriptures as the word of God, yet refuses his assent to the 
plainest declarations of these Scriptures, and explains away the 
most express texts into metaphor and hyperbole, because the lit- 
eral and obvious interpretation is (according to his notions) ab* 
surd and contrary to reason. He is bound to show, that it is so 
in any sense, not equally applicable to the texts asserting the 
being, infinity, and personality of God the Father, the Eternal 
and Omnipresent One, who created the heaven and the earth. 
And the more is he bound to do this, and the greater is my right 
to demand it of him, because the doctrine of Redemption £nom sin 
supplies the Christian with motives and reasons for the divinity 
of the Redeemer far more concerning and coercive subjectively, 
that is, in the economy of his own soul, than are all the induce- 
ments that can influence the Deist objectively, that is, in the in- 
terpretation of nature. 

Do I then utterly exclude the speculative reason from theology ? 
No ! It is its office and rightful privil^e to determine on tJie 
negative truth of whatever we are required to believe. The doc- 
trine must not contradict any universal principle : for this would 
be a doctrine that oontradicted itself Or philosophy ? No. It 
may be and has been the servant and pioneer of faith by oon- 
vincing the mind that a doctrine is cogitable, that the soul can 
present the idea to itself; and that if we determine to contem- 
plate, or think of, the subject at all, so and in no other form can 
this be eflected. So far are both logic and philosophy to be re- 
ceived and trusted. But the duty, and in some cases and finr 
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•ome penona even the right, of thinkiiig on nibjects beyond the 
boands of sensible experience ; the grounds of the real truth ; the 
life, the substance, the hope, the love, in one woid» the faith ;— 
these are derivatives from the practical, moral, and spiritual na< 
tore and being of man. 

APHORISM HL 

Bomet and Coleridge. 

That Religion is designed to improve the nature and faculties 
of man, in order to the right governing of our actions, to the 
securing the peace and progress, external and internal, of indi- 
viduals and of communities, and lastiy, to the rendering us capa- 
ble of a more perfect state, entitied the kingdom of &od, to which 
the present life is probationary — this is a truth, which all who 
have truth only in view, will receive on its own evidence. If 
snch then be the main end of religion altogether (the improve- 
ment namely of our nature and faculties), it is plain, that every 
part of religion is to be judged by its relation to this main end. 
And since the Christian scheme is religion in its most perfect SLud 
efiective ferm, a revealed religion, and, therefore, in a special 
sense proceeding from that Being who made us and knows what 
we are, of course therefore adapted to the needs and capabilities 
of human nature ; nothing can be a part of this holy Faith that 
is not duly proportioned to this end. 

COHMENT. » 

This Apborism should be borne in mind, whenever a theologi- 
cal resolve is proposed to us as an article of faith. Take, for in- 
stance, the determinations passed at the Sjrnod of Dort, concern' 
ing the absolute decrees of God in connection with his omnis- 
denoe and foreknowledge. Or take the decision in the Cooneil 
of Trent on Transubstantiation, founded on the difierence between 
its two kinds ; the one in which both the substance and the acei* 
dents are changed, the same matter remaining — as in the conver- 
sion of water into wine at Cana : the other, in which the matter 
and the substance are changed, the accidents remaining unaltered 
as in the Eucharist — ^this latter being Transubstantiation far 
eminence ;* — and further that it is indispensable to a saving faith 

* ■ ideo pertuanmi semper in EecUeia Dei fmi^ idqwe mmc denuo 
•emeUt hoe SynodM dedarat^ per eoneecrationeni paniM ei vini convertionem 
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e&reiully to distiiiguish the one kind from the other, and to betiere 
both, and to believe the necessity of believing both in order to 
salvation ! For each of these extra-Scriptural articles of fiiith 
the preceding Aphorism supplies a safe criterion. Will the belief 
tend to the improvement of any of my moral or intellectual fiieul- 
ties ? But before I can be convinced that a faculty will be im- 
proved, I must be assured that it exists. On all these dark say- 
ings, therefore, of Dort or Trent, it is quite sufficient to ask, by 
what faculty, organ, or inlet of knowledge, we are to assure our- 
selves that the words mean any thing, or correspond to any object 
out of our own mind or even in it : unless indeed the mere crav- 
ing and striving to think on, after all the materials for thinking 
have been exhausted, can be called an object. When a number 
of trust-worthy persons assure me, that a portion of fluid which 
they saw to be water, by some change in the fluid itself or in 
their senses, suddenly acquired the color, taste, smell, and exhil- 
arating property of wine, I perfectly understand what they tell 
me, and likewise by what faculties they might have come to the 
knowledge of the fact. But if any one of the number, not satis- 
fied with my acquiescence in the fact, should insist on my believ- 
ing that the matter remained the same, the substance and the 
accidents having been removed in order to make way for a difier- 
ent substance with diflerent accidents, I must entreat his permis- 
sion to wait till I can discover in myself any faculty, by which 
there can b^ presented to me a matter distinguishable from acci- 
dents, and a substance that is diflerent fiom both. It is true, I 
have a faculty of articulation ; but I do not see that it can be 
improved by my using it for the formation of words without 

JUH toHui nAHamii4B panis in tnhtUtniiam cwjwHm C%n^ l>amini noairi, 
ei Miu$ fiitoosOMr mm in mbtimiiam mm^hm ^ml— S«n. xiL o. 4. 

2b«i«-€< intagtr Ckrithu m6 panU tpede, et mtb ^uawia ^mma ^p^eiti 
parU, Mui item Mub vfm ^jtecie, et tmb ^u$partibua otJCtt— lb. e. S. 

8i quit dixerit, in 9aaroianeto £ueharitti4» JSiurmuMo remMure mUimtt- 
Hampaniaet vini ima cum carport H $angyine Zhmini noUri Jesu Ckriaii^ 
negmeriiquM mirahtUm illam ei tinjpUarem eofuwratofum totiua tu^ttmUim 
ptmUineorput,ettUiu$ mbtimUia *tm in 0an4;mnem, mamenii^utdmUtami 
9p0citbu» pomia H vim; quam gmdun con^eniimmm CgAciif Kcdtmim 
^f^ran$md>$UuUiaiiomtm appeUal^AnMema mL-^Ttk Oul IS. 

Si quU nsgaaerii, in ffeneralnli Saarmnento Buehariiti^ mb umaqumgm 
flpwM, ei attb BinffuiU eujuaqw tpecUi parHbuB, teparatione faeUu tofwR 
OktiUmn comtimtn^Anatksma «tt— lb. Cbn. &— Ed. 
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meaning, or at best, for the utterance of thonghts, that mean only 
the act of ao thinking, or of trying so to think. But the end of 
rriigion u the impnrrement of our nature and faculties. I sum 
up the whole in one great practical maxim. The object of 
leligiouB contemplation, and of a truly spiritual faith, is " the 
ways ci €}od to man." Of the workings of the Godhead God 
himself has told us, My toays art not oa your ways^ nor my 
thoughts tis your thoughts, 

APHORISM IV. 

THE CHARACTEBISTIC DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE DISCIPLINE OF 
THE ANCIENT PHILOSOPHERS AND THE DISPENSATION OF THE 
GOSPEL. 

By undeceivuig, enlarging, and informing the intellect, Phi- 
losophy sought to purify and to elevate the moral character. Of 
course, those alone could receive the latter and incomparably 
greater benefit, who by natural capacity and favorable contingen- 
cies of fortune were fit recipients of the former. How small the 
number, we scarcely need the evidence of history to assure us. 
Across the night of Paganism, Philosophy flitted on, like the lan- 
tern-fly of the Tropics, a light to itself, and an ornament, but 
alas ! no more than an ornament, of the surroimding darkness. 

Christianity reversed the order. By means accessible to all, 
by inducements operative on all, and by convictions, the grounds 
and materials of which a]l men might find in themselves, her 
first step was to cleanse the heart. But the benefit did not stop 
here. In preventing the rank vapors that steam up firom the 
corrupt heart, Christianity restores the inteUect likewise to its 
natural clearness. By relieving the mind from the distractions 
and importunities of the unruly passions, she improves the quality 
of the understanding : while at the same time she presents for its 
contemplations objects so great and so bright as can not but en 
large the organ, by which they are contemplated. The fears, the 
hopes, the remembrances, the anticipations, the inward and out- 
ward experience, the belief and the faith, of a Christian, form of 
themselves a philosophy and a sum of knowledge, which a life 
spent in the Grove of Academus, or the painted Porch, could not 
have attained or collected. The result is contained in the &ct of 
a wide and still widening Christendom. 
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Yet I daie not say that the e^cti have been propoitioiiate to 
the divine wisdom of the scheme. Too soon did the Doeton of 
the Church forget that the heart, the moral natore, was the be- 
ginning and the end: and that truth, knowledge, and insight 
were comprehended in its expansion. This was the true and first 
apostasy — ^when in council and synod the divine humanities of 
the Gospel gave way to speculative systems, and religion became 
a science of shadows under the name of theology, or at best a bare 
skeleton of truth, without life or interest, alike inaccessible and 
unintelligible to the majority of Christians. For these therefore 
there remained only rites and ceremonies and spectacles, shows 
and semblances. Thus among the learned the substance of things 
hoped for (Heb. xi. 1) passed off into notions ; and for the un- 
learned the surfaces of things became^ substance. The Christian 
world was for centuries divided into the many, that did not think 
at all, and the few who did nothing but think — ^both alike unre- 
flecting, the one £rom defect of the act, the other from the ab- 
sence of an object. 

APHORISM y. 

There is small chance of truth at the goal where there is not a 
child-like humility at the starting-post. 

COMMENT. 

Humility is the safest ground of docility, and docility the surest 
promise of docibility. Where there is no working of self-love in 
the heart that secures a leaning beforehand ; where the great 
magnet of the planet is not overwhelmed or obscured by partial 
masses of iron in close neighborhood to the compass of the judg- 
ment though hidden or unnoticed ; there will this great deside- 
r€Uitm be found of a child-like humility. Do I then say, that I 
am to be influenced by no interest ? Far from it ! There is an 
interest of truth : or how could there be a love of truth ? And 
that a love of truth for its own sake, and merely as truth, is pos- 
sible, my soul bears witness to itself in its inmost recesses. But 
there are other interests — ^those of goodness, of beauty, of utility. 
It would be a sorry proof of the humility I am extolling, were I 

* FtrwMm et proprietaiumy q«a n&n nin de nAtitmtihutprmdkmri poftiml, 
/ormic trnptnttuUibua aUribuHot ttt St^^ertlUio. 
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to aik finr ftngeFs wings to oveifly my own hnnuA liatiure. lez- 
dnde none {rf* these. It is enough if the lene dinamen^ the gen- 
tle hias, be given by no interest that concerns myself oth^ than 
as I am a man, and included in the great fiunily of m^lpt^^ ; 
bat which does therefore especially ooncem me, because beiqg a 
onmmon interest of all men it must needs concern the very osstn 
tials of my being, and because these essentials, as A^yg^yig {jx me, 
aie especially intrusted to my particular charge. 

Widely difierent firom this social and tmthrattracted bias» dif- 
ferent both in its nature and its efiects, u the interest connected 
with the desire of distinguishing younelf firom other men, in or- 
der to be distiugnished by them. Hoc revera est inUr te et Teri- 
talem. This interest does indeed stand between thee and troth. 
I might add between thee and thy own soul. It is scarcely more 
at variance with the love of truth than it is nn£aendly \o the air 
tairnnent of it. By your own act you have aj^inted the many 
as yoor judges and appraisers : lor the anxiety to be admired is 
a loveless passion, ever strongest with r^ard to those by whom 
we are least known and least cared lor, loud on the hustings, gay 
in the ball-room, mute and sullen at the fiucnily fireside. What 
yon have acquired by patient thought and cautious discriminar 
tion, demands a portion of the same efibrt in those who are to r^- 
ceive it firom you. But applause and preference are things of 
barter ; and if you trade in them, experience will soon teach yon 
that there are easier and lees imsaitable ways to win golden judg- 
ments than by at once taxing the patience and humili ating the 
selfopinion of your judges. To obtain your end, your words nmst 
be as indefinite as their thoughts : and how vague and gsnoeal 
these are even on objects of sense, the few who at a matoie age 
have seriously set about the discipline of their faculties, and have 
honestly taken stock, best know by recollection of their own state. 
To be admired you must make your auditors bdieve at least that 
they understand* what you say ; which be assored, they never 
will, under such circumstances, if it be worth undefstanding, or 
if yon understand your own sonl. But while your prevailing nM^- 
tive is to be compared and appreciated, is it ciediUe, is it poMible, 
that you should in earnest seek for a knowledge which is and mnst 
remain a hidden light, a secret treasure ? Have you children, or 
have you lived among children, and do you not know, that m all 
things, in food, in medicine, in all their doings and abstaining^ 
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they must bdieve in order to acquupe a reason for their belief? 
Bnt so is it with religious truths for all men. These we mnst 
all learn as children. The ground of the preTaihng entor on this 
point is the ignorance* that in spiritual concernments to believe 
and to understand are not diverse things, but the same thing in 
difierent periods of its growth. Belief is the seed, recelTed into 
the will, of which the understanding or knowledge is the flower, 
and the thing believed is the firuit. Unless ye believe ye can not 
understand : and unless ye be humble as children, ye not only 
will not, but ye can not believe. Of such therefore is the King- 
dom of Heaven. Yea, blessed is the calamity that makes us 
humble : though so repugnant thereto is our nature, in our pres- 
ent state, that after a while, it is to be feared, a second and 
sharper calamity would be wanted to cure us of our pride in 
having become so humble. 

Lastly, there are among us, though fewer and less in fiuhion 
than among our ancestors, persons who, like Shaftesbury, do not 
belong to " the herd of Epicurus," yet prefer a philosophic pagan* 
ism to the morality of the Gospel. Now it would conduce, me- 
thinks, to the child-like humility we have been discoursing of, if 
the use of the term, virtue, in that high, comprehensive, and no- 
tional sense in which it was used by the ancient Stoics, were 
abandoned, as a relic of Pagamsm, to these modem Pagans : and 
if' ChriBtians restoring the word to its original import, namely, 
manhood or manlineas, used it exclusively to express the quality 
of fortitude ; strength of character in relation to |the resistanoe 
opposed by nature and the irrational passions to the dictates of 
reason : energy of will in preserving the line of rectitude tense 
and firm against the warping forces and treacheries of tempta- 
tion. Surely, it were far less unseemly to value ourselves on this 
moral strength than on strength of body, or even strength of in- 
teUeot. But we will rather value it for ourselves : and bearing 
in mind the old query, — Quis custodiet ipsos custodes ? — ^we will 
value it the more, yea, then only will we allow it true spiritual 
worth, when we possess it as a gift of grace, a boon of mercy un- 
deserved, a fulfilment of a free promise (1 Car. x. 13). What 
more in meant in this last paragraph, let the venerable Hooker 
say for me in the foUowing : — 
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APHORISM VL 

Hooker. 

What is virtue but a medicine, and vice but a wound ? Yea, 
we have bo often deeply wounded ourselves with medicine, that 
God hath been fain to make wounds medicinable ; to secure by 
vice where virtue hath stricken ; to sufier the just man to fall, 
that being raised he may be taught what power it was which 
upheld him standing. I am not afraid to affinn it boldly with 
St. Augustine, that men pufied up through a proud opinion of 
their own sanctity and holiness receive a benefit at the hands of 
Grod, and are assisted with his grace when with his grace they 
are not assisted, but permitted (and that grievously) to trans- 
gress. Whereby, as they were through overgreat liking of them- 
selves supplanted {tripped up), so the dislike of that which did 
supplant them may establish them afterwards the surer. Ask 
the very soul of Peter, and it shall undoubtedly itself make you 
this answer: My eager protestations made in the glory of my 
spiritual strength I am ashamed of But my shame and the 
tears, with which my presumption and my weakness were be- 
wailed, recur in the songs of my thanksgiving. My strength had 
been my ruin, my fall hath proved my stay. 

APHORISM VIL 

The being and providence of One Living God, holy, gracious, 
mereiftd, the Creator and Preserver of all things, and a Father 
of the righteous ; the Moral Law in it8> utmost height, breadth 
and parity ; a state of retribution after death ; the' resurrection 
of the dead ; and a day of Judgment — all these were known and 
received by the Jewish people, as established articles of the nar 
tional Faith, at or before the proclaiming of Christ by the Bap- 
tist. They are the ground-work of Christianity, and essentialB 
in the Christian Faith, but not its charactexistio and peculiar 
doctrines : except indeed as they are confirmed, enlivened, real- 
ized and brought home to the whole being of man, head, heart, 
and spirit, by the truths and influences of the Gospel. 

Peculiar to Christianity aro : 

I. The belief that a Mean of Salvation has been efieoted and 
provided for the human race by the incamation of the Son of 
God in the penon of Jesus Christ ; and that his life on earth, his 
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sufierings, deatli, and resurrection, are not only proofii and mani- 
festations, but likewise essential and efiectiTe parts of the great 
redemptive act, whereby also the obstacle from the ooiruption of 
our nature is rendered no longer insurmountable. 

II. The belief in the possible appropriation of this benefit by 
repentance and faith, including the aids that render an efiective 
faith and repentance themselves possible. 

III. The belief in the reception (by as many as shall be heirs 
of salvation) of a living and spiritual principle, a seed of life ca- 
pable of surviving this natural life, and of eTisting in a divina 
and immortal state. 

lY. The belief in the awakening of the spirit in them that 
truly beheve, and in the commtmion of the spirit, thus awakened, 
with the Holy Spirit. 

y. The belief in the accompanying and consequent gifts, 
graces, comforts, and privileges of the Spirit, which acting pri- 
marily on the heart and will can not but manifest themselves in 
suitable works of love and obedience, that is, in right acts with 
right afiections, from right principles. 

YI. Further, as Christians we are taught, that these Works 
are the appointed signs and evidences of our Faith ; and that, 
under hmitation of the power, the means, and the opportunities 
afibrded us individually, they are the rule and measure, by which 
we are bound and enabled to judge, of what spirit toe are. 

YU. All these, together with the doctrine of the Fathers re- 
proclaimed in the everlasting Gospel, we receive in the full ao^ 
snrance, that God beholds and will finally judge ns with a meir> 
oiful consideration of our infirmities, a gracious acceptance of our 
sincere though imperfect strivings, a forgiveness of our defects, 
through the mediation, and a completion of our deficiencies by 
the perfect righteousness, of the Man Christ Jesus, even the 
Word that was in the beginning with God, and wktOf being God, 
became man for the redemption of mankind. 

COMMENT. 

I earnestly entreat the Reader to pause awhile, and to join 
with me in reflecting on the preceding Aphorism. It has been 
my aim throughout this Work to enforce two points : 1. That 
Morality arising out of the reason and oonscience of men, and 
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Pradenee, whieh in like manner fiowi out of the imdenUnding 
and tike natoiml wants and desires c^ the indiyidual, are two dia- 
tinct things. 2. That Morality with Prodoice as its instrument 
has, eoBsideied abstractedly, not only a Talne bat a worth in it- 
8el£ Now the question is (and it is a question which every man 
nmst answer fi>r himself )*— From what you know of yourself ; of 
your own heart and strength ; and from what history and pei^ 
amal expedence have led you to conclude of mankind generally ; 
daie yon trust to it ? Daie you trust to it ? To it, and to it 
sJone ? If so» well ! It is at your own risk. I judge you not. 
Beioie Him, who can not be mocked, you stand or Call. But if 
not, if you have had too good reason to know that your heart is 
deceitful and your strength weakness : if you are disposed to ex- 
claim with Paul — ^The Law indeed is holy, just, good, spiritual ; 
but I am carnal, sold under sin : &r that which I do, I allow not, 
and what I would, that I do not ! — ^in this case, there is a Voice 
that says. Came unto me : and Itcill give you rest. This is the 
voiee of Christ : and the conditiwis, under which the promise was 
given by him, are that you believe in him, aind believe his words. 
And he has further assured you, that if you do so, you will obey 
him. Ton are, in short, to embrace the Christian Faith as your 
religion — those truths which St. Paul believed after his convert 
sion, and not those only which he believed no less undoubtedly 
irhile he was persecuting Christ and an enemy of the Christian 
Beligion. With what consistency could I ofier you this Yolnme 
jtf aids to reflection, if I did not call on you to ascertain in the 
first instance what these truths are ? But these I could not lay 
befoe yon without first enumerating certain other points of be- 
lief^ which though truths, indispensable truths, and truths com- 
prehended (V rather pre-supposed in the Christian scheme, are 
yet not these truths. {Johni. 17.) 

While doing this, I was aware that the positions, in the first 
paragraph of the preceding Aphorism, to which the numerical 
maiks are affixed, will startle some of my readers. Let the fol- 
lowing sentences serve for {he notes corresponding to the marks : 

' Ye shall be holy ; for I the Lord your God am holy* He 

hath showed thee, O man, tohat is good : and what doth the 

Lord require of thee, but to do justly, to love mercy, and walk 

humUy with thy God?\ To these summary passages from 

• Xm. ziz. 2.— iSUL t ^<H»A vi. 8.— jSUL 
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MoBee and the Prophet (the fint exhibitiiig the dosed, the aeeoiid 
the expanded, hand of the Moral Law) I might add the anthoii- 
ties of GrotioB and other more orthodox and not lees learned di- 
vines, for the opinicm that the Lord's Prayer was a selection, and 
the famous passage [ The hour is coming, ^. John v. 28, 29] a 
citation hy our Lord firom the Liturgy of the Jewish Church. But 
it wiU he sufficient to remind the reader, that the apparent dif- 
ference hetween the prominent moral truths of the Old and those 
of the New Testament results firom the latter having heen writ- 
ten in Greek ; while the ccmverBations recorded hy the Eyangeliata 
took place in Syro-Chaldaic or Aramaic. Hence it happened 
that where our Lord cited the original text, his biographeis suh- 
Btituted the Septuagint Version, while our English Yersioii is in 
both instances immediate and literal — in the Old Testament firom 
the Hebrew Original, in the New Testament finom the freer 
Greek translation. The text, I give tfou a new commandment, 
has no connection with the present subject. 

There is a current mistake on this point likewise, though this 
article of the Jewish belief is not only asserted by St. Paul, but is 
elsewhere spoken of as common to the Twelve Tribes. The mis- 
take consists in supposing the Pharisees to have been a distinct 
sect in doctrine, and in strangely over-rating the number of the 
Saddncees. The former were distinguished not by holding, as 
matters of religious belief, articles difieient firom the Jewish 
Church at large : but by their pretences to a more rigid ortho> 
doxy, a more scrupulous performance. They were the strict pio> 
fessors of the day. The latter, the Sadducees, whose opinions 
much more nearly resembled those of the Stoics than the Epicu- 
reans — (a remark that will appear paradoxical to those only who 
have abstracted their notions of the Stoic philosophy firom Epic* 
tetus, Mark Antonine, and certain brilliant inconsistencies of Sen- 
eca), — were a handful of rich men, Romanized Jews, not mora 
numerous than Lifidels among us, and holden by the people at 
large in at least equal abhorrence. Their great argument was :- 
that the belief of a future state of rewards and punishments in- 
jured or destroyed the purity of the Moral Law for the more en- 
hghtened classes, and weakened the influence of the laws of the 
land for the people, the vulgar multitude. 

I will now suppose the reader to have thoughtfully repemsed the 
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paragraph coataining the tenets peculiar to Chruttanity, and if 
he have his religions principles yet to fonn, I should expect to 
orrcriiear a trouUed murmur : How can I comprehend this ? 
How is this to he proved ? To the first question I should answer : 
Christianity is not a theory, or a speculation ; hut a life ; — not a 
phiksoi^y <^ life, hut a life and a living process. To the second : 
TxT rr. It has been eighteen hundred years in existence : and 
has one individual left a record, like the following : — " I tried it, 
and it did not answer. I made the experiment faithfully accord- 
ing to the directions : and the result has been, a conviction of my 
own credulity ?" Have you, in your own experience, met with 
any one in whose words you could place full confidence, and who 
has seriously affirmed : — " I have given Christianity a feir trial. 
I was aware, that its promises were made only conditionally. 
But my heart bean me witness, that I have to the utmost of my 
power complied with these conditions. Both outwardly and in 
the diKipline of my inward acts and afiections, I have perfermod 
the duties which it enjoins, and I have used the means which it 
prescribes. Yet my assurance of its truth has received no in- 
erease. Its promises have not been fulfilled : and I repent of 
my delusion ?" If neither your own experience nor the history 
ofafanost two thousand years has presented a single testimony to 
this puipmt ; and if yon bave read and heard of many who have 
lived and died bearing witness to the contrary : and if you have 
younelf met with some one, in whom on any other point you 
would place unqualified trust, who has on his own experience 
made report to you, that He is faithful who promised, and what 
He promised He has proved Himself able to perform : is it big^ 
otry, if I fear that the unbelief, which prejudges and prevents the 
experiment, has its source elsewhere than in the uncorrupted 
judgment ; that not the strong free mind, but the enslaved will, 
is the true original infidel in this instance ? It would not be 
the first time, that a treacherous bosom-sin had suborned the 
understandings of men to bear felse witness against its avowed 
enemy, the ri^t though unreceivod owner of the house, who had 
long warned that sin out, and waited only for its ejection to enter 
and take possession of the same. 

I have elsewhere in the present Work explained the difierenoe 
between the Understanding and the Reason, by reason meaning 
exclusively the speculative or scientific power so called, the n%, 
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or mens of the ancients. And wider still is the distinetiaii be- 
tween the undetstanding and the spiritual mind. But no gift of 
God does or can contradict any other gift, except by nuause or 
misdirection. Most readily therefore do I admit, that tboie can 
be no contrariety between revelation and the underslanding ; 
unless you call the fieust, that the skin, though sensible of the 
warmth of the sun, cam convey no notion of its figure or its joy- 
ous light, or of the colors which it impresses on the clouds, a con- 
trariety between the skin and the eye ; or infer that the cutaneoos 
and the optic nerves contradict each other. 

But we have grounds to believe, that there are yet other rays 
or effluences from the sun, which neither feeling nor sight can 
apprehend, but which are to be inferred from the efl^ts. And 
were it even so with regard to the spiritual sun, how would this 
contradict the understanding or the reason ? It Is a sufficient 
proof of the contrary, that the mysteries in question are not in 
the direction of the understanding or the (speculative) reason. 
They do not move on the same line or plane with them, and 
therefore can not contradict them. But besides this, in the mya- 
tery that most immediately concerns the believer, that of the birth 
into a new and spiritual life, the common sense and experience 
of mankind come in aid of their faith. The analogous facts, 
which we know to be true, not only facilitate the apprehension 
of the facts promised to us, and expressed by the same wuds in 
conjunction with a distinctive epithet : but being confiMsedly not 
less incomprehensible, the certain knowledge of the one di^iosea 
us to the belief of the other. It removes at least all objedioiia 
to the truth of the doctrine derived from the mysterionsneas of its 
subject The life, we seek after, is a mysteiy ; but so both in it- 
self and in its origin is the life we have. In order to meet this 
question, however, with minds duly prepared, there are two pre- 
liminary inquiries to be decided ; the first respecting the purport, 
the second respecting the language of the Gospel. 

First then, of the purport, namely, what the G^)spel does not. 
Ad what it does profess to be. The Gospel is not a system of 
theology, nor a syntagma of theoretical propositions and conclu- 
sions for the enlargement of speculative knowledge, ethical or 
metaphysica]. But it is a history, a series of facts and events 
related or announced. These do indeed involve, or rather I 
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diould say they at the same time are, most imprartant doetnnal 
tniths ; bat still facts and declaration of facts. * 

Secondly, of the language. This is a wide subject. But the 
point, to which I chiefly advert, is the necessity of thoroughly 
understanding the distinction between analogous and metaphori- 
cal language. Analogies are used in aid of conviction : meta- 
phors, as means of illustration. The language is analogous, 
i^herever a thing, power, or principle in a higher dignity is ex- 
pressed by the same thing, power, or principle in a lower but 
more known form. Such, ibr instance, is the language of John 
iii. 6. That which is bom of the flesh, is flesh; that which is 
bom of the Spirit, is Spirit, The latter half of the verse con- 
tains the fact asserted ; the former half the analogous fitct, by 
which it is rendered intelligible. II any man choose to call this 
metaphorical or figurative, I ask him whether with Hobbes and 
Bolingbroke he applies the same rule to the moral attributes of 
the Deity ? Whether he regards the divine justice, for instance, 
as a metaphorical term, a mere figure of speech ? If he disclaims 
this, then I answer, neither do I regard the phrase bom again, 
or spiritual life, as a figure or metaphor. I have only to add, 
that these analogies are the material, or (to speak chemically) 
the base, of symbols and symbolical expressions ; the nature of 
'vdiich is alw:ays tautegorical, that is, expressing the same sub- 
ject but with a diflerence, in contra-distinction from metaphors 
and similitudes, which are always allegorical, that is, expressing 
a different subject but with a resemblance.* 

Of metaphorical language, on the other hand, let the following 
be taken as instance and illustration. I am speaking, we. will 
suppose, of an act, which in its own nature, and as a producing 
and efficient cause, is transcendent ; but which produces sundry 
effects, each of which is the same in kind with an effect produced 
by a cause well known and of ordinary occurrence. Now when 
I characterize or designate this transcendent act, in exclusive 
reference to these its efiects, by a succession of names borrowed 
from their ordinary causes ; not for the purpose of rendering the 
act itself, or the manner of the agency, conceivable, but in order 
to show the nature and magnitude of the benefits received from 
it, and thus to excite the due admiration, gratitude, and love in 
the receivers ; in this case I should be rightly described as speak- 
• See Works, L p. 468, IV. p. 84t, V. pi m^JBcL 
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ing metaphorically. And in this case to oon£)und the similarity 
in respect of the efiects relatively to the recipients, with an iden- 
tity in respect of the causes or modes of cansation relatiTeiy to 
the transcendent act or the Divine Agent, is a confusion of met- 
aphor with analogy, and of figurative with literal ; and has been 
and continues to be a fruitful source of superstition or enthusiasm 
in believers, and of objections and prejudices to infidels and skep- 
tics. But each of these points is worthy of a separate oonsideia- 
tion ; and apt occasions will be found of reverting to them sevei^ 

ally in the following Aphorisms, or the comments thereto attached. 

■ 

APHORISM Ym 

Ldgbtcn. 

Faith elevates the soul not only above sense and sensible things, 
but above reason itself. As reason corrects the errors which 
sense might occasion, so supernatural faith corrects the errors of 
natural reason judging according to sense. 

COMMENT. 

My remarks on this Aphorism firom Leighton can not be better 
introduced, or their purport more distinctly announced, than by 
the following sentence from Harrington, with no other change 
than is necessary to make the words express, without aid of the 
context, what from the context it is evident was the writer's 
meaning. " The definition and proper character of man— that, 
namely, which should centra-distinguish him from other animals— 
is to be taken from his reason rather than from his understand- 
ing : in regard that in other creatures there may be something 
of understanding, but there is nothing of reason." 

Sir Thomas Brown, in his Religio Medici^ complains, that 
there are not impossibilities enough in religion for his active faith ; 
and adopts by choice and in free preference such interpretatiQai 
of certain texts and declarations of Holy Writ, as place them in 
irreconcilable contradiction to the demonstrations of science and 
the experience of mankind, because (says he) " I love to lose 
myself in a mystery, and *tis my solitary recreaticm to poee my 
apprehension with those involved enigmas and riddles of the 
Trinity and Incarnation ;*' — and because he delights (as thinking 
it no vulgar part of fiuth) to believe a thing not only above but 
contrary to reason, and against the evidence of oor proper 
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For the worthy knight could answer all the ohjections of the 
Devil and reason " with the old resolution he had learnt of Ter- 
tnllian : Cerium est quia impoaUnU est. It is certainly true 
bceause it is quite impoanble !" Now this I call Ultrafidian- 



* lliere is tlus advantage in the oocaaiooal use of a newly minted termor 
title, expressing the doctrinal ediemes of particular sects or parties, that it 
aroids the ineooyenience that presses on either side, whether we adopt the 
name whidi the party itself has taken up by which to express its peculiar 
tenets, or that hj whidi the same party is designated by its opponent^ 
If we take the hitter, it most often happens that either the persons are in- 
vidiously aimed at in the designation of the principles, or that the name im- 
plies some consequence or occasional aooompaoiment of the principles denied 
by the parties themsdves, as applicable to them collectively. On the other 
hand, eoovinced 4U I am, that current appellations are never wholly in- 
(fiffercnt or inert : and that, when employed to express the diaraeteristic 
belief or object of a religious confederacy, they exert on the many a great 
and constant, though insensible, influence ; I can not but fear that in adopt- 
ing the former I may be sacrificing the interests of truth beyond what the 
duties of courtesy can demand or justify. I have elsewhere stated my ob- 
jeetioDS to the word Unitarians, as a name whidi in its proper sense can 
beloog only to the maintainers of the truth impugned by the persons, who 
have dioeen it as thdr designation. For unity or unition, and indistin- 
guishable wufitjf or sameness, are incompatible terms. We never speak of 
the unity of attraction, or the unity of repulsion ; but of the unity of attrac- 
tion and repulsion in each corpusde. Indeed, the essential diversity of the 
eooceptiona, unity and sameness, was among the elementary prindples of 
the old logicians ; and Ldbnitz, in his critique on Wissowatius, has id>ly ex- 
posed the sophisms grounded on the confusion of the two terms. But in 
the exdusive sense, in which the name, Unitarian, is iq>propriated by the 
Sect, and in which they mean it to be understood, it is a presumptuous 
boast and an undiaritable calumny. No one of the Churdies to which they 
OD this artide of the Christian Faith stand opposed, Greek or Latin, ever 
adopted the term, Trini— or Tri-uni-tarians as thdr ordinary and proper 
name: and had it been otherwise, yet unity is assuredly no logical opposite 
to Tri-unity, which expressly indudes it. The triple alliance is d fortiori 
an alliancfL Hie true designation of thdr characteristic tenet, and which 
would simply and inoffensively express a (act admitted on all sides, is 
Pkilanthropism, or the assertion of Uie mere humanity of Christ.* 

I dare not hesitate to avow my regret that any scheme of doctrines or 
tcneU should be the subject of penal Uw : though I can easily conceive, thai 
any sdieme, however excellent in itsdf^ may be propagated, and however 
false or injurious, may be assailed, in a manner and by means that would 
make the advocate or assailant justly punishable. But then it is the 
manner, the means, that constitute the crime. Hie merit or demerit of the 



• See the seoond Lay Sermon, Works, VI p. 187.— JSdL 
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Again, there is a scheme constructed on the principle of retain- 
ing the social sympathies, that attend on the name of behever, 
at the least possible expenditure of belief; a scheme of picking 
and choosing Scripture texts for the support of doctrines, that 
have been learned beforehand from the higher oracle of commoa 



opinions themselYefl depends on their originating and determining 
whidi may differ in every different believer, and are certainly known to 
Him alone, who commanded us, Jvdgt not, lut ye he Judged, At all events* 
in the present state of the law, I do not see where we can begin, or where 
we can stop, without inconsistency and consequent hardship. Judging by 
all that we can pretend to know or are entitled to infer, who among ua will 
take on himself to deny that the late Dr. Priestley was a good and benevo- 
lent man, as sincere in his love, as he was intrepid and indefatigable in ham 
pursuit, of truth f Now let us construct three parallel tables, the first eon- 
taining the articles of belief^ moral and theological, maintained fay the 
venerable Hooker, as the representative of the Established Ohuroh, each 
article being distinctly lined and numbered ; the second the tenets and per- 
suasions of Lord Herbert, as the representative of the Platonizing Deists • 
and the third, those of Dr. Priestley. Let the points, in which the seeood 
and third agree with or differ from the first, be considered as to the oomr 
parative number modified by the comparative weight and importance of the 
several points— and let any competent and upright man be appointed the 
arbiter, to decide according to his best judgment, without any reference to 
the truth of the opinions, which of the two differed from Uie first more 
widely. I say this, well aware that it would be abundantly more prudent 
to leave it unsaid. But I say it in the conviction, that the adoption of ad- 
mitted misnomers in the naming of doctrinal systems, if only they have 
been negatively legalized, is but an equivocal proof of Ubendity towards 
the persons who dissent from us. On the contrary, I more than suspect 
that the former liberality does in too many men arise from a latent pre-dia- 
position to transfer their reprobation and intolerance from the doctrinea to 
the doctors, from the belief to the believers. Indecency, abuse, scoffing on 
subjects dear and awful to a multitude of our fellow-citizens, appeals to the 
vanity, appetites, and malignant passions of ignorant and incompetent 
judges — these are flagrant over-acts, condemned by the law written in the 
heart of every honest man, Jew, Turk, and Christian. These are potnta 
respecting which the humblest honest man feeU it his duty to hold himself 
infifdlible, and dares not hesitate in giving utterance to the verdict of his 
conscience in the jury-box as fearlessly as by his fire-side. It is fiu* other- 
wise with respect to matters of faith and inward conviction : and with 
respect to these I say — ^Tolerate no belief that you judge false and of injuri- 
ous tendency : and arraign no believer. The man is more and other thti 
his belief: and Ood only knows, how small or how large a part of him the 
belief in question may be, for good or for evil Resist every &lse doctrine : 
and call no man heretic. The false doctrine does not necessarily make the 
man a heretic ; but an evil heart can make any doctrine herelaicaL 
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whicli, as applied to the traths of religion, meaiu the 
popular part of the philosophy in fashion. Of course, the scheme 
diflfers at difierent times and in difierent individuab in the num- 
ber of articles excluded ; but, it may always he recognized hy this 
permanent character, that its object is to draw religion down to 
the beUeTer's intellect, instead of raising his intellect up to 
religion. And this extreme I call Minimi-fidianism. 

Actuated by these principles^ I hare objected to a false and deceptiye 
designation in the case of one system. Persuaded that the doctrines, eno- 
merated in pp.229, 80 are not only essential to the Christian religion, bat 
those which eontra-distingmsh the religion as Christian, I merely repeat 
this perenaaioD in another form, when I assert, that (in my sense of the 
word. Christian) Unitarianism is not Christianity. Bat do I say, that those 
who call themselves Unitarians are not Christians t God forbid I I would 
not think, much less promulgate, a judgment at once so presomptuous and 
BO micharitahie.* Let a friendly antagonist retort on my scheme of fiuth in 
flie like manner : I shall respect him all the more for his consistency as a 
rcaaooer, and not confide the less in his kindness towards me as his neigh- 
bor and fellow-Christian, lliis latter and most endearing name I scarcely 
know how to withhold even from my friend, Hyman Hurwitx, as often as I 
read what every reverer of Holy Writ and of the Engtish Bible ought to 
read, his admiraUe Vindicia JSebraieee, It has trembled on the verge, as 
it were, of my lips, every time I have conversed with that pious, learned, 
■Iroog-minded, and single-hearted Jew, an Israelite indeed, and without 

guile— 

Cufui eura aegui naturamj legibua Wi, 

Ei mentem vittis, i}ra negate dolU ; 

Virtuiei opUnUf verum prteponere falto, 

Nil vaeuum tentu dicere, nilfaoere. 

Pot< obUum vtvom $eemn,^ aeemn requie$eam, 

Neefiai melior %ofr% mea mrte sua t 

Firmn a poem of ffiidebert on hi$ Matter, the 

peneeuted Berengariut. 

Under the same feelings I eondnde this aid to reflectioa by applying the 
principle to another misnomer not less inappropriate and &r more influen- 
tial. Of those, whom I have found most reason to respect and value, many 
have heen members of the Church of Rome : and certainly I did not honor 
those the least, who scrapled even in common parlance to call our Church 
a reformed Choroh. A similar scruple would not, methinks, disgrace a 
IVotestant as to the use of the words, Catholio or Boman Catholic; and if 
(tacitly at least, and in^ thought) he remembered that the Bomish anti- 
OathoUo Chorch would more truly express the &ct. Homish, to mark that 
the eormptiQOS in discipline, doctrine, and practice do, for the larger part, 

• SeeT^ble Talk, Works VI pi S87.----K1 
f I do not answer for the corrupt IjKtin. 
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Now if there be one preTentiye of both these extzemes more 
efficacioas thaa another, and pieliminaiy to all the rest, it is the 
being made folly aware of the divenity of Reaaon and the Un- 
detatanding. And thia is the more expedioit, because though 
there is no want of authorities ancient and modem for the dis- 
tinction of the faculties, and the distinct appropriation of the terms, 
yet our best writers too often con&und the one with the other. 

owe bolh their origin and perpeinatioii to the RomiBh Court, and the local 
tribunak of tlie City of Rome ; and neither are nor ever hare been Catholie* 
that ia, muTerflal, thronglioat the Roman Empire, or eyen in the whole 
latin or Western Chordk — and anti-Catholic, becaose do other Churdb acta 
on BO narrow and exoonmiunicatiye a prindple, or is characterized by todi 
a jealous spint of monopoly. Instead of a Catholic (uniyersal) spirit, it 
may be tmly deBcribed as a spirit of particularism oomiterfeiting Catho- 
licity by a negat&Te totality, and heretical self-<arcomacription — in the first 
instances cutting o^ and since thai cutting herself off from, all the other 
members of Christ's body. F<h> the rest, I think as that man of true catho> 
lie spirit and apostolic zeal, Richard Baxter, thought ; and my readers will 
thank me for conveying my reflections in his own words, in the following 
golden passage from his life, " faithfully published from his own original 
liSa by Matthew SUrester, 1696." 

" My censures of the Papists do much differ from what they were at 
first I then thought that their errors in the doctrines of fitith were their 
most dangerous mistakes. But now I am assured that their misezpressioiia 
and misunderstanding of us, with our mistakings of them, and inconTenient 
expressing of our own opinions, have made the difference in most points 
appear much greater than it is ; and that in some it is next to none at alL 
But the great and unreconcilable differences lie in their Church tyranny ; 
in the usurpations of their hierarchy, and priesthood, under the name of 
spiritual authority exercising a temporal lordship ; in their corruptions and 
abasement of Ood*s worship ; but aboye all in their systematic befriending 
of ignorance and rice. 

" At first I thought that Mr. Perkins well proved that a Papist can not 
go beyond a reprobate ; but now I doubt not that God hath many sanctified 
ones among them, who have received the true doctrine of Christianity so 
practically, that their contradictory errors prevail not against them, to 
hinder their love of Qod and their salvation : but that their errors are like 
a conquerable dose of poison, which a healthful nature doth overoome. 
And 1 can never believe tfuU a man may not be Mved by thai reliyum, which 
doth but bring him to a true love of God and to a heavenly wtind emd life : 
nor that God will ever eatt a eoul into hell that truly loveth him. Also at 
first it would disgrace any doctrine with me, if I did but hear it called 
Popery and anti-Christian ; but I have long learned to be more impartial, 
and to know that Satan can use even the names of Popery and Antichrist, 
to bring a truth into suspicion and discredit" — ^Baxter's Life, Part I. p. 181. 
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Ewem Laid Bacon himwrlf vho in hii iVbrnat Orgamwm hmM m 
imoonxprnimhty aet forth the natme oi the difierenee, and the 
fitneM of the latter frcoltj fiir the olifeets of the finmer, does 
ettfaefefli in londiy places oee the tetm naaon where he 
the nndenitanding; and enmrtimra, though leas fi e< |ue ntly, 
irtanding Iw xeason.* In aami^nen ee of thus eonftaiKding^ the 
two tenna, or rather of waiting both woids ibr the exprenion of 
one and the same lenity, he left himself no appropnate teim fir 
the other and higher gift of reason, and was thos undsr the ne> 
oeasity of adopting fimtastieal and mprtical phrases, kr example^ 
the dry light (lumen acoim), the Incifie Yuaon, and the like, 
ir*^^mnm^ thereby nothing more than reason in eontndistinetion 
from the onderatanding. Thns too in the preceding Aphoiism, 
by reosim Lei^ton means the homan understanding, the explar 
nation ^"w^y<^ to it being (by a notieeaUe ootncidenoe) word fir 
word, the Tery definition which the fimider of the Critical Phi> 
losophy gives of the midentanding — namely, ** the fiumlty jndg- 
ing according to sense." 



OS THE DIFFEREETOE IN S3ND OF REASON AND THE UNDSB> 

STANDING. 

SCHEME OF THE ARGUMENT. 

On the contrary, Eeason is the power of universal and neces- 
sary convictions, the source and substance of truths above sense, 
and having their evidence in themselves. Its presence is always 
marked by the necessity of the position affirmed : this necessity 
being conditional, when a truth of reason is applied to fitcts of 
experience, or to the rules and ma^;^ns of the understanding ; 
but absolute, when the subject matter is itself the growth or ofi^ 
spring of reason. Hence arises a distinction in reason itself, 
derived from the difierent mode of applying it, and from the ob- 
jects to which it is directed : accordingly as we consider one and 
the same gift, now as the ground of formal principles, and now 
as the origin of ideas. Contemplated distinctively in reference to 
formal (or abstract) truth, it is the Speculative Reason ; but in 
reference to actual (or moral) truth, as the fountain of ideas and 

•S«e The Friend, Rpp. 146-150; £B8ayByin.sadIX,IIpp.43'7-U8^JU 
VOL. L L 
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the light of the oooaoienoe, we name it the Practical Beaaon. 
Whenever by Belf>8ubjection to this uniyerBal light, the 'will of 
the individual, the particular will, has become a will of reaaon, 
the man is regenerate : and reaaon Lb then the spirit of the re- 
generated man, whereby the person is capable of a quickening 
interoommunion with the Divine Spirit. And herein oonaiBU the 
mystery of Redemption, that this has been rendered posaihle for 
ua. And so it is vnitten ; the first man Adorns tpos made a 
living soul, the last Adam a quickening Spirit, (1 Cor. xr. 
45.) We need only compare the passages in the writings of the 
Apostles Paul and John, concerning the Spirit and spiritual 
gifts, with those in the Proverbs and in the Wisdom of Solomon 
respecting Season, to be convinced that the terms are synony* 
mous.* In this at once most comprehensive and most appro- 
priate acceptation of the word. Reason is pre-eminently spiritual, 
and a spirit, even our spirit, through an effluence of the same 
grace by which we are privileged to say, Our Father ! 

On the other hand, the judgments of the Understanding axe 
binding only in relation to the objects of our senses, which we 
xeflect under the forms of the understanding. It is, as Leighton 
lightly defines it, *' the faculty judging according to sense." 
Hence we add the epithet human without tautology : and speak 
of the human understanding in disjunction from^ that of beings 
higher or lower than man. But there is, in this sense, no human 
reason. There neither is nor can be but one reason, one and the 
same ; even the light that lighteth every man's individual un- 
derstanding (discursus), and thus maketh it a reasonable under- 
standing, diBcourse of reason — one only, yet manifold : it goeth 
through all understanding, and remaining in itsdf regener- 
ateth all other pouters. The same writer calls it likewise an in- 
ftuence from the Glory of the Almighty, this being one of the 
names of the Messiah, as the Logos, or oo-etemal Filial Word. 
And most noticeable for its coincidence is a fragment of Hera- 
ditus, as I have indeed already noticed elsewhere ; — " To dis- 
course rationally it behooves us to derive strength £rom that which 
18 common to all men : for all human understandings axe nour- 
ished by the one Divine Word.'* 

Beasts, I have said, partake of understanding. If any man 
deny this, there is a ready way of settling the question. Let 

• 8«e ^0d of SoL &TiL 8B, «a, ai«-JM 
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ium give a careful penual to Hiiber's two small yolomes on bees 
and ants (especially the latter), and to Kirby and Spence's In- 
troductitm to Entomology : and one or other of two things must 
follow. He will either change his opinion as irreconcilable with 
the facts ; or he must deny the facts ; which yet I can not sup- 
pose, inasmuch as the denial would be tantamount to the no less 
extrayagant than uncharitable assertion, that Hdber, and the 
several eminent naturalists, French and English, Swiss, German, 
and Italian, by whom Hiiber's observationB and experiments have 
been repeated and confirmed, have all conspired to impose a 
series of falsehoods and fairy-tales on the world. I see no way, 
at least, by which he can get out of this dilemma, but by over- 
leaping the admitted rules and fences of all legitimate discussion, 
and either transferring to the word. Understanding, the definition 
already appropriated to Eeason, or defining understanding in 
gemere by the specific and accessional perfections which the hu- 
man understanding derives firom its oo-existence with reason and 
free-will in the same individual person ; in plainer words, from 
its being exercised by a self-conscious and responsible creature. 
And, after all, the supporter of Harrington's position would have 
a right to ask him, by what other name he would designate the 
faculty in the instances referred to ? If it be not understanding, 
what is it ? 

In no former part of this Volume have I felt the same anxiety 
to obtain a patient attention. For I do not hesitate to avow, 
that on my success in establishing the validity and importance 
of the distinction between Reason and the Understanding, rest 
my hopes of carrying the Reader along with me through all that 
is to follow. Let the student but clearly see and comprehend 
the diversity in the things themselves, and the expediency of a 
oonrespondent distinction and appropriation of the words will fol- 
low of itself. Turn back for a moment to the Aphorism, and 
having re-perused the first paragraph of this Comment thereon, 
TCgaxd the two following narratives as the illustration. I do 
not say pnx^: for I take these firom a multitude of facts equally 
striking for the one only purpose of placing my meaning out of 
all doubt. 

L Haber put a dozen humble-bees under a bell-glass along 
with a comb of about ten silken cocoons so unequal in height as 
not to be capable of standing steadily. To remedy this two or 
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three of the hnmUe-bees got upon the comb, stretched themsd 
over its edge, and mrith their heads downwards fixed their lore- 
feet on the table on which the comb stood, and so with their 
hind feet kept the comb fimm felling. When these were weaiy 
others took their places. In this cmstrained and painful postnie, 
fresh bees relieTing their comrades at intervals, and each work- 
ing in its torn, did these afl^tionate little insects sappott the 
comb fer nearly three days : at the end of which they had pre- 
pared sufficient wax to build pillars with. But these pillars 
haying accidentally got displaced, the bees had recourse again to 
the same manceuvre, till Hiiber pitying their hard case, &c 

n. '' I shall at present describe the operations of a single ant 
that I observed sufficiently long to satisfy my curiosity. 

" One rainy day I observed a laborer digging the ground near 
the aperture which gave entrance to the ant-hill. It placed in 
a heap the several fragments it had scraped up, and fermed them 
into small pellets, which it deposited here and there upon the 
nest It returned constantly to the same place, and appeared to 
have a maiked design, fer it labored with aider and persevere 
ance. I remarked a slight furrow, excavated in the ground in a 
straight line, representing the plan of a path or galleiy. The 
laborer, the whole of whose movements feU under my immediate 
observation, gave it greater depth and breadth, and cleared oat 
its bordeis : and I saw at length, in which I could not be de- 
ceived, that it had the intention of establishing an avenue which 
was to lead from one of the stories to the undeiground chambeia. 
This path, which was about two or three inches in length, and 
fenned by a single ant, was opened above and bordered on each 
side by a buttress of earth ; its concavity en forme de gouHere 
was of the most perfect regularity, for the architect had not left 
an atom too much. The work of this ant was so well followed 
and understood, that I could almost to a certainty guess its next 
proceeding, and the very frsgment it was about to remove. At 
the side of the opening vi^ere this path terminated, was a see- 
ond opening to which it was necessary to arrive by some road. 
The same ant engaged in and executed alone this undertaking. 
It furrowed out and opened another path, parallel to the first, 
leaving between each a little wall of three or four lines in height. 
Those ants who lay the foundation of a waU, chamber, or gal» 
Iflcy, from wurkiQg separately nccasian, now and then, a want of 
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coiBcideDce in the parts of the same or difieient objects. Such 
examples are of no unfirequent occurrence, but they by no means 
embaiiasB them. What ibllows proves that the workman, on 
dtBoovering his error, knew how to rectify it. A wall had been 
erected with the view of sustaining a vaulted ceiling, still incom- 
plete, that had been projected firom the wall of the opposite 
chamber. The workman who began constructing it, had given 
it too little elevation to meet the opposite partition upon which 
it was to rest. Had it been continued on the original plan, it 
most infallibly have met the wall at about one half of its height, 
and this it was necessary to avoid. This state of things very 
fcicibly claimed my attention, when one of the ants arriving at 
the place, and visiting the works, appeared to be struck by the 
difficulty which presented itself; but this it as soon obviated, by 
taking down the ceiling and raising the wall upon which it re- 
posed. It then, in my presence, ccAistructed a new ceiling with 
the fragments of the former one." — Hube/s Natural History 
ofAnU, pp. 38-41. 

Now I assert, that the faculty manifested in the acts here nar- 
rated does not difier in kind from understanding, and that it does 
so difier firom reason. What I conceive the former to be, physio- 
logically considered, vnU be shown hereafter. In this place I take 
the understanding as it exists in men, and in exclusive reference 
to its intdligepUial functions ; and it is in this sense of the word 
that I am to prove the necessity of contra-distinguishing it from 



Premising then, that two or more subjects having the same 
essential characters are said to fall under the same general defi- 
nition, I lay it down, as a self-evident truth— (it is, in fact, an 
identical proposition) — ^that whatever subjects fall under one and 
the same general definition are of one and the same kind : con- 
sequently, that which does not fall under this definition, must 
difier in kind from each and all of those that do, Difierence in 
d^^ree does indeed suppose sameness in kind ; and difierence in 
kind precludes distinction from difierence of degree. Heterogenea 
non contparari, ergo nee distingui, possunt. The inattention to 
this rule gives rise to the numerous sophisms comprised by Aris- 
totle under the head of ftatdfiaaig elg dUo yirog, that is, transition 
into a new kind, or the falsely applying to X what had been truly 
asserted of A, and might have been true of X, had it difieied from 
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A in its degree only. The sopbistiy oonngts in the dmiMion to 
notice what not being noticed will be snppoeed not to exist ; and 
where the silence respecting the difieience in kind is tantamount 
to an assertion that the difference is merely in degree. But t^e 
fraud is especially gross, where the heterogeneous subject, thus 
clandestinely slipt in, is in its own nature insusceptible of degree : 
such as, for instance, certainty or ciroulanty, contrasted with 
strength, or magnitude. 

To apply these remarks fi>r our present purpose, we have only 
to describe Understanding and Reason, each by its charactexiatio 
qualities. The comparison will show the difl^rence. 

UNDERSTANDING. KEASON. 

1. Understanding is discur- 1. Reason is fixed, 
sive. 

2. The Understanding in all 2. The Reason in all its de- 
its judgments refers to some cisions appeals to itself as the 
other faculty as its ultimate au- ground and substance of their 
thority. truth. {Heb. vi. 13.) 

3. Understanding is the fac- 3. Reason of contemplatiGn. 
ulty of reflection. Reason indeed is much nearer 

to Sense than to Understanding : 
for Reason (says our great Hook- 
er) is a direct aspect of truth, 
an inward beholding, having a 
similar relation to the intelligi- 
ble or spiritual, as Sense has to 
the material or phenomenal. 

The result is, that neither falls under the definition of the other. 
They difiler in kind : and had my object been confined to the 
establishment of this fact, the preceding columns would have su- 
perseded all further disquisition. But I have ever in view the 
especial interest of my youthful readers, whose reflective power 
is to be cultivated, as well as their particular reflections to be 
called forth and guided. Now the main chance of their reflect- 
ing on religious subjects aright, and of their attaining to the con- 
templation of spiritual truths at all, rests on their insight into 
the nature of this disparity still more than on th^ conviction of 
Hs existence. I now, therefore, proceed to a brief analyiiB of 
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the Undentanding, in elncidation of the definitioiift already 
giTen. 

The Undentanding then, ccnundered exclunYely as an organ 
of human intelligence, is the faeulty by which we reflect and gen- 
eraliaoB. Take, for instance, any objoet confiisting of many parU, 
a house, or a group of houses : and if it be contemplated, as a 
whole, that is, as many constituting a one, it forms what, in the 
technical language of psychology, is called a total impression. 
Among the yarious component parts of this, we direct our at- 
tention especially to such as we recollect to have noticed in other 
total impressions. Then, by a voluntary act, we withhold our 
attention from all the rest to reflect exclusively on these ; and 
these we henceforward use as common characters, by virtue of 
which the several objects are referred to one and the same sort.* 
Thus, the whole process may be reduced to three acts, all do> 
pending on and supposing a previous impression on the senses : 
first, the appropriation of our attention ; second (and in order to 
the ccmtinuance of the first) abstraction, or the voluntary with- 
holding of the attention ; and, third, generalization. And these 
are the proper functions of the Understanding : and the power 
of so doing, is what we mean, when we say we possess under- 
standing, or are created with the faculty of understanding.t 

* Aooordingly as we attend more or less to the differenoeB, the sort bs- 
eomes, of course, more or leas oomprebensiTe. Hence there arises for the 
sjBtematio naturalist the necessity of subdiyiding the sorts into orders, 
flarnm, Cunilies, Aa : all which, however, resolye themselyes for the mere 
logidaQ into the conception of gemu and tpedei, that is, the oomprebending 
and the comprehended 

f It is obVious, that the third function indndes the act of comparing 
one oljeet with another, llie act of comparing supposes in the comparing 
fiKolty certain inherent forms, that is, modes of reflecting not referee to 
the objects reflected on, bat pre-determined by the constitation and meohaor 
ism of the miderstandiDg itsel£ And mider some one or other of these 
Ibrms, the resemblances and diflbrences must be suhsumed in order to be 
eooceiTable, and d fortiori therefore in order to be comparable. The senses 
do not compare, but merely famish the materials for comparison. 

Were it not so, how could the first comparison have been possible f It 
woold inTolye the absurdity of measuring a thing by itseUl But if we think 
ca some one thing, the length of our own foot, or of our hand and arm from 
the elbow-joint, it is evident that in order to do this, we mast hare the con- 
ception of measure. Now these antecedent and most general conceptions 
are what is meant by the constituent forms of the understanding : we call 
them constitaeiit because they are not acquired by the understandiog, bat 
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p^epop, td inUUigUde, id quod intdligitur), expreaes that whidi 
is understood in an appearance, that which we pUee (or make 
to stand) under it, as the condition of its real existence, and in 
proof that it is not an accident of the senses, or affection of the 
indiYidual, not a phantom or apparition, that is, an appearance 

unealtiTmted minds, caU up a sense of diversity, and inward perplexity and 
cootradictioii, as if the strangers were, and yet were not, of the same kind 
with themselTes. Who has not had oocasioQ to obeerre the eflbet which the 
gesticolatioBs and naaal tones of a Frenchman produce on oar own rolgar I 
Here we may see the origin and primary imp(»t of oar unkindmest. It ia 
a sense of tiwkind, and not the mere negation but the positiTe opposite of 
the sense of kind Alienation, aggravated now by fear, now by oontempt, 
and not seldom by a miztare of both, aversion, hatred, enmity, are so many 
soeeeasive ahapes of its growth and metamorphoiU In application to the 
present case, it is sufficient to say, that Pmdar's remark on sweet musie 
hoUa equaUy true of genius: as many as are not delighted by it are dis- 
terbed, perplexed, irritated. TTie beholder either recognizes it as a i»o- 
jeeted form of his own being, that moves before him with a glory round its 
bead, or recoils from it as from a spectre. But this speculation would lead 
me too Cur; I must be content with having referred to it as the ultimate 
Sroond of the fiMst, and pass to the more obvious and proximate causes. 
And as the firsts I would rank the person's not understanding what yet he 
expects to understand, aodas if he had a right to do so. An original mathe- 
matical work, or any other that requires peculiar and technical marks and 
iymbt^ will excite no uneasy feelings — not in the mind of a competent 
reader, for he understands it ; and not with others, because they neither 
txpwt nor are expeeted to understand it. The second place we may assign 
to the misandarstanding, whidi is almost sure to follow in cases where the 
incompetent person, finding no outward marks (diagrams, arbitrary signs^ 
and the Uke) to inform him at first sight, that the subject is one which he 
does not pretend to understand, and to be ignorant of which does not de- 
tract from his estimation as a man of abilities generally, will attach some 
me a nin g to what he hears Ot reads; and as he is out of humor with the aa- 
thor, it will moat often be sndi a meaning as he can quarrel with and ex- 
faibtt in a ridiooJous or offensive point of view. 

Bat above all, the whole world almost of minds, as &r as we regard in- 
teJWtnal efforts, may be divided into two classes of the busy-indolent and 
ksy^odoknt To both alike all thinking is painful, and all attempts to 
roose them to think, whether in the re*examination of their •-gi*fcing eonvio* 
taooa, or for the reoeptioa of new light, are irritating. " It may all be very 
deep and clever ; but really one ought to be quite sure of it before one 
wrendies one's brain to find out what it is. I take up a book as a eompan- 
kn, with whom 1 can have an easy cheerful chitchat on what we bothknow 
heforehand, or else matters of foct. In our leisure hours we have a ri^t 
to relaxation and amusement." 
Well 1 but in their tiudicm hours, when their bow is to be bcn^ irbm 
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which is omly an appearance. (See Gen. ii. 19» 20, and in Psedfn 
XX. li and in many other places of the Bible, the identity of ftO" 
men with numen, that is, invisible power and jwesenoe, the no- 
men stibstantipum of all real objects, and the ground of their 
reality, independently of the afiections of sense in the percipient.) 
In like manner, in a connected succession of names, as the speaker 
passes from one to the other, we say that we understand his dis- 

they are aptid Mutat, or amidfit the Miuee t Alaa I it is just the lameL 
The same craving for amwtement, that is, to be away from the Moaee ; for 
rebucation, that is, the imbending of a bow which in fact had never been 
strung t There are two ways of obtaining their apphiuse. The first is : 
enable them to reconcile in one and the same occupation the love of dolh 
and the hatred of vacancy. Qratify indolence, and yet save them firom fniMit 
— ^in plain English, from themselves. For, spite of their antipathy to dry 
reading, the keeping company with themselves is, after all, the insufferable 
annoyance : and the true secret of their dislike to a work of thought and iii> 
quiry lies in its tendency to make them acquainted with their own perxn»- 
nent being. Tlie other road to their favor is, to introduce to them their 
own thoughts and predilections, tricked out in the fine language, in which 
it would gratify their vanity to express them in their own converaatioii, and 
with whidi they can imagine themselves showing off: and this (as has been 
elsewhere remarked) is the characteristic difference between the second-rate 
writers of the last two or three generations, and the same class under Eliaa- 
beth and the Stuarts. In the latter we find the most fiur-fetched and singu- 
lar thoughts in the simplest and most native language ; in the former, the 
most obvious and common-place thoughts in the most £sr-fetehed and motley 
language. But lastly, and as the nne qua non of their patronage, a suffi- 
cient arc must be left for the reader's mind to oscillate in — freedom of 
choice^ 

To make the shifting doud be what you please, 

save only where the attraction of curiosity determines the line of motiaiL 
The attention must not be fastened down : and this every work of geniai^ 
not simply narrative, must do before it can be justly appreciated 

In former times a popular work meant one that adapted the results <^ 
studious meditation or scientific research to the capacity of the people, pre- 
senting in the concrete, by instances and examples, what had been aaeor- 
tained in the abstract and by discovery of the law. Now, on the other band, 
that is a popular work which gives back to the people their own errors and 
prejudices, and flatters the many by creating ^em under the title of nm 
ruBUo, into a supreme and inappellaUe tribunal of intellectual exoelleDoei 

P.S. In a continuous work, the f^quent insertion and length of notes 
would need an apology : in a book like this, of aphorisms and deteahed 
comments, none is necessary, it being understood beforehand that tbe sanea 
and the garnish are to occupy the greater pait of the dish. 
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OMTse, discursio inidlectus^ discunus, his paaung from one thing 
to another. Thus, in all instances, it is words, names, or, if 
imagee, yet images used as words or names, that are the only 
and exelosive subjects of tmderstanding. In no instance do we 
nnderstaad a thing in itself; bat only the name to which it is 
referred. Sometimes indeed, when several classes are recalled 
conjointly, we identify the words with the object — ^though by 
eonrtesy of idiom rather than in strict propriety of language. 
ThoB we may say that we understand a rainbow, when recall* 
ing successively the several names for the several sorts of colon, 
we know that they are to be applied to one and the same pha- 
nomenoHt at once distinctly and simultaneously; but even in 
common speech we should not say this of a single color. No 
one would say he understands red or blue. He sees the color, 
and had seen it before in a vast number and variety of objects ; 
and he understands the tcord red, as r^erring his fancy or mem- 
oiy to this his collective experience. 

If this be so, and so it most assuredly is — if the proper Amo- 
tions of the understanding be that of generalizing the notices re- 
ceived firom the senses in order to the construction of names : of 
referring particular notices, that is, impressions or sensations, to 
their proper names ; and, vice versa, names to their correspondent 
dasB or kind of notices — then it follows of necessity, that the 
Understanding is truly and accurately defined in the words of 
Leighton and Kant, a faculty judging according to sense. 

Now whether in defining the speculative Reason, — (that is, the 
reason considered abstractedly as an intellective power) — ^we call 
it " the source of necessary and universal principles, according to 
idiioh the notices of the senses are either affirmed or denied ;" 
or describe it as " the power by which we are enabled to draw 
fiom particular and contingent appearances universal and neces- 
sary conclusions :"* it is equally evidenf that the two definitions 

^ lUce a fiuniliar illustration. My sight and touch oonvey to me a oer- 
tain impreaaioD, to which my nnderstanding applies its pre-conoeptioDs 
{e(me6ptH» anUeedenUi et generalistimi) of quantity and relation, and thus 
refers it to the daas and name of three-cornered bodies— we will suppose 
H the iron of a torf-epade. It compares the sides, and finds that any two 
measured aa one are greater than the third ; and according to a law of the 
imagination, there arises a presumption that in all other bodies of the same 
figure (that is, three-cornered and equihiteral) the same proportion eadsta 
After this, the senses have been directed successively to a number of thre»- 
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difier in their esBential characten, and coniequently the snbjecte 
difier in kind. 

The dependence of the Understanding on the repreaentatioiM 
of the senses, and its consequent posteriority thezeto, as contrasted 
with the independence and antecedency of Reason, are strikingly 

oornered bodies of uneqiial ude»— and in these too the same proportiQa lias 
been found without exception, UU at length it beeomes a fiwt of cxperienee^ 
that in all triangles hitherto seen, the two sides together are greater than 
the third : and there will exist no ground or analogy for anticipating an ex- 
ception to a rule, generalized from so vast a number of particular instaneca. 
So &r and no fiirther could the understanding carry us : and as &r as thia 
" the fiusnlty, judging according to sense," oonducts many of the inferior 
animalfl, if not in the same, yet in instances analogous and lully equiTalcal 

The reason supersedes the whole process, and on the first eonoepticai pre- 
sented by the understanding in consequence of the first sight of a triangular 
figure, of whatever sort it might chance to be, it aflirms with an assuraoee 
incapable of future increase, with a perfect certainty, that in all poesiblo 
triangles any two of the indosLog lines will and must be greater than the 
third. In short, understanding in its highest form of experience rcmaina 
commensurate with the experimental notices of the senses from whidi it ia 
generalized. Reason, on the other hand, either predetermines experience 
or avails itself of a past experience to supersede its necessity in iJl future 
time ; and affirms truths which no sense could perceive, nor experiment 
verify, nor experience confirm. 

Tea, this i» the test and character of a truth so affirmed, that in its own 
proper form it is inconceivable. For to conceive is a function of the under- 
standing, which can be exercised only on sulijeots subordinate thereta And 
yet to the forms of the understanding, all truth must be reduced, that is to 
be fixed as an object of reflection, and to be rendered expressible. And 
here we have a second test and sign of a truth so affirmed, that it can come 
forth out of the moulds of the understanding only in the disguise of two con- 
tradieiory conceptions, each of whidi is partially true, and the conjunetioB 
of both conceptions becomes the representative or exprcMion (the exponent) 
of a truth beyond conception and inexpressible Examples: Before Abra- 
ham woM, I am.—'Qod is a cirde, the centre of which kb everywhere, and 
drcumferenoe nowhere The soul is all in every part. 

If this appear extravagant, it is an extravagance whidi no man can indeed 
learn fnm another, but which, (were this possible,) I might have learnt 
from Flato, Kepler, and Bacon ; from Luther, Hooker, Pascal* Leibnits, and 
Fendon. But in this last paragraph I have, I see, unwittingly overstepped 
my purpose, according to which we were to take reason as a simply inteUee- 
tual power. Tet even as sudi, and with all the disadvantage of a tedmieal 
and arbitrary abstraction, it has been made evident: — 1. that there is an 
inttution or tmmediate bdiolding, accompanied by a conriction of the 
dty and universality of the truth so bdiolden, not derived fr-om the 
which intuition, when it ia construed by pure aense^ gives birth to the 
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exemplified in the Ptolemaic syBtem — that truly wondeiftil product 
and highest hoast of the faculty, judging according to the senses — 
eompared with the Newtonian, as the ofispring of a yet higher 
powiN-, arranging, correcting, and annulling the representations of 
the senses according to its own inherent laws and constitutive ideas. 

■denoe of mmthenoaticB, and when applied to objects sapereeDBUoua or spir- 
hod is the organ of theology and philoBophy : — and 2. that there is likewise 
m refleetire and diseursiTe fiMmlty, or mediate apprehension which, taken 
hy itself and nninfluenoed hy the former, depends on the senses for the mar 
terials on which it is ezerdsed, and ia contained within the sphere of the 
And this faculty it is, which in goxeraliaing the notices of the sen- 
constitntes sensible experience, and gives rise to Tna-rim^ or rules which 
may become more and more general, but can never be raised into universal 
TeritieB, cmt beget a consciouaness of absolute certainty ; though they may 
be sufficiettt to extinguish all doubt (Putting reveUyon out of view, take 
oar first progenitor in the 50th or 100th year of his existence. His expe- 
rience would probably have freed him from all doubts as the sun sank in the 
horizon, that it would re-ap{>ear the next morning. But compare this state 
of assurance with that which the same man would have had of the 47th 
proposition of Eudid, supposing him like Pythagoras to have discovered the 
demoQsirmtion.) Now is it expedient, I ask, or conformable to the laws and 
purposes of language, to call two so altogether disparate subjects by one 
and the same name ? Or, having two names in our language, should we call 
each of the two divorse subjects by both — that is, by either name, as caprice 
might dictate t If not, then as we have the two words, reason and under- 
standing (as indeed what language of cultivated man has not I) — ^what should 
prevent us from appropriating the former to the power distinctive of 
luunanity t We need only place the derivatives from the two terms in op- 
position (for example, " A and B are both rational beings ; but there is no 
eompariaon between them in point of intelligence,** or " She always con- 
cludes rationally, though not a woman of much understanding") to see that 
we con not reverse the order — that is, call the higher gift understanding, 
and the lower reason. What should prevent us! I asked. Alasl that 
which has prevented us — the cause of this confusion in the terms — ^is only 
too obvious ; namely, inattention to the momentous distinction in the things, 
and generally, to the duty and habit recommended in the fifth introductory 
Aphorism of this Volume. But the cause of this, and of all its lamentable 
effieets and subcauses,/a/M doctrine, blindneu of heart, and contempt of the 
word, ia best declared by the philosophic Apostle : thejf did not like to re- 
tain Ood in their knowledge (Roul l 28^ and though they could not extin- 
guiah the light that lighteth every many and which ehone in the darkneae: 
jet because the <liiylm^>«i could not comprehend the light, they refused to 
bear witness of it and worshiped, instead, the shaping mist, which the 
hgfat had drawn upward frt>m the ground (that is, from the mere animal 
nature and instinet), and which that light alone had made visible, that is, by 
snpcrindaeing on the animal instinet the principle of sd^eopscioiwness. 
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APHORISM IX. 

In i¥ond6r all philoeophy began ; in wonder it ends; and ad- 
miration fills up the interspace. But the first wonder is the off- 
spring of ignorance : the last is the parent of adaratioQ. ^le 
first is the birth-throe of our knowledge : the last is its eathaaasy 
and apotheosis. 

SEQUELiB : OR THOUOBTS SI7GGES1TD BT THE FBECEDINO 

APHORISM. 

As in respect of the first wonder we are all on the same leTcl, 
how comes it that the philosophic mind should, in all ages, be 
the privilege of a few ? The most obvious reason is this. The 
wonder takes place before the period of reflection, and (with the 
great mass of mankind) long before the individual is capable of 
directing his attention freely and consciously to the feeling, or 
even to its exciting causes. Surprise (the form and dress which 
the wonder of ignorance usually puts on) is worn away, if not 
jNnecluded, by custom and familiarity. So is it with the objecti 
of the senses, and the ways and fashions of the world around us ; 
even as with the beat of our own hearts, which we notice only in 
moments of fear and perturbation. But with regard to the con- 
cerns of our inward being, there is yet another cause that acts in 
concert with the power in custom to prevent a fair and equal ex- 
ertion of reflective thought. The great fimdamental truUis and 
doctrines of religion, the existence and attributes of God and the 
life after death, are in Christian countries taught so early, under 
such circumstances, and in such close and vital association with 
whatever makes or marks reality for our infant minds, that the 
words ever after represent sensations, feelings, vital assurances, 
sense of reality — ^rather than thoughts, or any distinct conception. 
Associated, I had almost said identified, with the parental voice, 
look, touch, with the hving warmth and pressure of the mother, 
on whose lap the child is first made to kneel, within whose palms 
its little hands are lEblded, and the motion of whose eyes lis eyes 
follow and imitate— {yea, what the blue sky is to the mother, the 
mother's upraised eyes and brow are to the child, the type and 
symbol of an invisible heaven !)—£rom within and without these 
great first truths, these good and gracious tidings, these holy and 
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kmnajuzuig spells, in the preconfonnity to which our very hn- 
manity may be said to consist, are so infused that it were .but a 
tame and inadequate expression to say, we all take them for 
granted. At a later period, in youth or early manhood, most &[ 
OB, indeed (in the higher and middle classes at least), read or 
hear certain proofe of these truths — ^which we commonly listen 
to, when we listen at all, with much the same feelings as a pop- 
ular prince on his coronation day, in the centre of a fond and re- 
joicing nation, may be supposed to hear the champion's chal- 
lenge to all the non-ejdstents, that deny or dispute hitf rights and 
royalty. In fact, the order of proof is most often reversed or 
truisposed. As far at least as I dare judge from the goings on 
in my own mind, when with keen delight I first read the works 
of Derhun, Nienwentiet, and Lyonet, I should say that the fnU 
and life-like conviction of a gracious Creator is the proof (at all 
events, performs the office and answers all the purposes of a 
proof) of the wisdom and benevolence in the construction of the 
eivaluxe. 

Bo I blame this ? Do I wish it to be otherwise ? God forbid ! 
It is only one of its accidental, but too frequent, consequences, of 
whidi I complain, and against which I protest. I regret noth- 
ing that tends to make the light become the life of men, even as 
the life in the eternal Word is their only and single true light. 
But I do regret, that in afler-years — ^when by occasion of some 
new dispute on some old heresy, or any other accident, the atten- 
tion has for the first time been distinctly attracted to the super- 
structure raised on these ftmdamental truths, or to truths of later 
revelation supplemental of these and not less important — all the 
doobts and difficulties, that can not but anse where the imder- 
Btanding, the mind ofthefiesh, is made the measure of spiritual 
things ; all the sense of strangeness and seeming contradiction in 
terms ; all the marvel and the mystery, that belong equally to 
hoth, are first thought of and applied in objection exclusively to 
the latter. I would disturb no man's faith in the great articles 
ef the (falsely so called) religion of nature. But before a man 
rejects, and calls on other men to reject, the revelations of the 
Gospel and the religion of all Christendom, I would have him 
place himself in the state and under all the privations of a Si- 
monides, when in the fortieth day of his meditation the sage and 
philosophio poet abandoned the problem in despair. Ever and 
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anon he seemed to have hold of the truth ; but when he adced 
himself what he meant by it, it escaped from him, or resolved 
itself into meanings, that destroyed each other. I would haTe 
the skeptic, while yet a skeptic only, seriously consider whether & 
doctrine, of the truth of which a Socrates could obtain no other 
assurance than what he derived from his strong wish that it 
should be true ; and which Plato found a mystery hard to di»- 
oover, and when discovered, communicable only to the fewest of 
men ; can, consonantly with history or common sense, be classed 
among the articles, the belief of which is insured to all men by 
their mere common sense ? Whether without gross outrage to 
fact, they can be said to constitute a religion of nature, or a nat- 
ural theology antecedent to revelation, or superseding its neces- 
sity ? Yes ! in prevention (for there is little chance, I fear, of & 
cure) of the pugnacious dogmatism of partial reflection, I would 
prescribe to every man who feels a commencing alienation from 
the Catholic faith, and whose studies and attainments authorize 
him to argue on the subject at aU, a patient and thoughtful peru- 
sal of the arguments and representations which Bayle supposes 
to have passed through the mind of Simonides. Or I should be 
fully satisfied if I could induce these eschewers of mysteiy to give 
a patient, manly, and impartial perusal to the single treatise of 
Pomponatius, De Fato.* 

When they have fairly and satisfactorily overthrown the ob- 
jections and cleared away the difficulties urged by this sharp* 
witted Italian against the doctrines which they profess to retain, 
then let them commence their attack on those which they reject. 
As far as the supposed irrationality of the latter is the ground of 
argument, I am much deceived if, on reviewing their forces, they 
would not find the ranks wofuUy thinned by the success of their 
own fire in the preceding engagement — ^unless, indeed, by pure 
heat of controversy, and to storm the lines of their antagonists, 
they can bring to life again the arguments which they had them- 
selves killed oflf in the defence of their own positions. In vain 

* Tli« philosopher, vhom the InquiBition would have burnt slive as an 
atheist, had not Leo X. and Cardinal Bembo decided that the work might 
be formidable to those semi-pagan Christians who regarded revelatioii as a 
mere make-weight to their boasted religion of nature ; but oootained noth- 
ing dangerous to the Catholio Church or offensive to a true beUever. (Ha 
was bom at Mantua in 1462 and died in 1526.— ^dL) 
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shall we seek for any other mode of meeting the bioad facts of 
the scientific Epicurean, or the requisitions and queries of the all- 
analyzing Pyrrhonist, than by challenging the tribunal to which 
they appeal, as incompetent to try the question. In order to 
nonsuit the plaintifi", we must remoTe the cause from the faculty, 
that judges according to sense, and whose judgments, therefore, 
are valid only on objects of sense, to the superior courts of con- 
science and intuitiTe reason. The toords I speak unto you, are 
Spirit, and such only are life, that is, have an inward and ac- 
tual power abiding in them. 

But the same truth ia at once shield and bow. The shaft of 
Atheism glances aside from it to strike and pierce the breast-plate 
of the heretic. Well for the latter, if, plucking the weapon from 
the wound, he recognizes an arrow from his own quiver, and aban- 
dons a cause that connects him with such confederates ! An in- 
sight into the proper functions and subaltern rank of the under- 
standing may not, indeed, disarm the Psilanthropist of his meta- 
phorical glosses, or of his versions fresh from the forge, with no 
other stamp than the private mark of the individual manufac- 
turer ; but it will deprive him of the only rational pretext for 
having recourse to tools so liable to abuse, and of such perilous 
example. 

COHKENT. 

Since the preceding pages were composed, and during an in- 
terim of depression and disqualification, I heard with a delight 
and an interest which I might without hyperbole call medicinal, 
that the contradistinction of the understanding firom reason, — ^for 
which during twenty years I have been contending, casting my 
bread upon the waters with a peiseverance which in the existing 
state of the public taste, nothing but the deepest conviction of 
its importance could have inspired — ^has been lately sanctioned by 
the present distinguished Professor of Anatomy, in the course of 
lectures given by him at the Royal College of Surgeons, on the 
zoological part of natural history ; and, if I am rightly informed, 
in one of the eloquent and impressive introductory discourses.'^ 
In explaining the nature of Instinct, as deduced firom the actions 

* The sllnaion is to Mr. Oreea ; and the passage to whioh the Author re- 
fers, will be foiind in an Appendix, reprinted from the '* Vital Dynamioa." 
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and tendencies of animalu sncceanTeiy presented to the 
lion of the oomparatiTe physiologist in the ascending scale of 
oiganic life— or rather, I shoold have said, in an attempt to de- 
termine that precise import of the tenn, ^vdiioh is leqniied hj the 
fiutB* — the PiofesBor explained the natore of what I have dn&- 
where called the adaptive power, that is, the faculty <tf adaptuig 
means to a proximate end. I mean here a rdative end—that 
which relatively to one thing is an end, though relatively to some 
other it is in itself a mean. It is to he regretted that we have 
no single word to expreas those ends, that are not the end : ftr 
the distinction hetween those and an end in the proper sense of 
the term, is an important one. The ProfesKir, I say, not only 
explained, first, the nature of the adaptive power in gemerty and. 
secondly, the distinct character of the same powor as it existB 
specifically and exclusively in the human being, and acquires the 
name of understanding ; hut he did it in a way which gave the 
whole sum and substance of my convicti<Nis, of all I had so loqg 
wished, and so often, but with such imperfect snccess, attempted 
to eonvey, free from all semblance of paradoxy, and from all oo> 
casion of ofienee— <mineii» offendicULi ansam prttddensA It is^ 



* Hie word, Instiiict, brings together a number of fiMis into one 
by the aaicrtifla ai a common ground, the nature of which ground it dcter> 
mines negatiyely only, — tllat is, the word does not ezphon what this eanft> 
mon ground is ; but simply indicstes that there is sndi a groond, and thai 
it is diflhrent in kind from that in whidi the rcspoosible and eooscioaBly 
voluntary actions of men originatcL Ihus, in its true and primary inqnrtk 
Instinct stands in antithesis to Reason ; and the perplexity and coDtndie- 
tory statements into which so many meritorious naturalists and popofao* 
writers on natural history (Prisdlla Wakefield, Kirby, Spcnee, Hfibo-, and 
ereu Reimarus) have fidlen on this subject, arise wholly from their laki^ 
the word in opposition to Understanding. I notice this, bfwiiMc I wouhl 
not lose ai^ opportunity of impressing on the mind of my youthful rciailui 
the important truth that language, as the embodied and articulated spirit 
of the race, as the growth and emanation of a people, and not the work of 
any indiridnal wit or will, is (rfien inadequate, sometimeB dcfieiont, hut 
nerer &]se or delnsiye. We have only to master the tme origin and ori> 
giaal import of any native and abiding word, to find in it^ if not the aohi- 
tion of the &cta expressed by it, yet a finger-mark pointing to the road on 
which this solution is to be sought. 

f Ktque qmiequsm addubiio, qnin ea eandidU omnihus fmeiai safu. Qmid 
OMUmfmMM ittiM fmwdob ingenii perHnatiwK mbi mtit/Uri moiimi ««f Mm- 
pidurrm $iM quail Mi talUfMiumtm imUUiffomi f Nrnm quemodmoAmt Si- 
duni,J%M§alo»kebetiormMMqumKuipo§mtUmMdeeipi,iim 
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indeed, for the fragmentary reader only that I have any scruple. 
In thoee who have had the patience to accompany me so far on the 
up-hill road to manly principles, I can have no reason to guaid 
against that disposition to hasty ofience from anticipation of con- 
■equenees — that faithless and loTeless spirit of fear which plunged 
Galileo into a prison ;* — a spirit most imworthy of an Vacated 
man, who ought to have learnt that the mistakes of scientific 
men have never injured Christianity, while every new truth dis- 
ooveied by them has either added to its evidence, or prepared 
the mind for its reception 

ON INSTINCT IN CONNECTION WITH THE UNDERSTANDING. 

It is evident, that the definition of a genus or class is an ade- 
quate definition only of the lowest species of that genus : for each 
higher species is distinguished from the lower by some additional 
character, while the general definition includes only the charao- 
tera ooounon to all the species. Consequently it describes the 
lowest only. Now I distinguish a genus or kind of powers under 



9itkat ahqridipre* quam ui plaeari queanL Adhue mm minim ett in- 
9emr€ quod calumnietur qui nihil aliud quarit niti quod ealumnietur. 
(Erssmi Epiat ad Dorpium.) At all eyents, the paragraph paasiog throu^ 
the medium of my own prepoesessions, if any &iilt be found with it, the 
Iknlt probably, and the bUme certainly, belongs to the reporter. 

• And which (I may add) in a more enlightened age, and in a IVoCestant 
eonntry, impelled more than one German Univeraity to anathematise Fr. 
Hoffman's disoovery of carbonic acid gas, and of its effects on animal life, 
as hostile to religion, and tending to atheism ! Three or four students at 
the University of Jena, in the attempt to raise a spirit for the disoorery of 
a supposed hidden treasure, were strangled or poisoned by the fumes of the 
efaareoal they had been burning in a dose garden-house of a vineyard near 
Jena, while employed in their magic fumigations and charms. One only was 
restored to life : and from his account of the noises and spectres (in his ears 
and eyes) as he was losing his senses, it was taken for granted that the bad 
spirit had destroyed them. Frederick Hoffman admitted that it was a very 
had spirit who had tempted them, the spirit of avarice and folly ; and that 
a very DozioaB spirit (gas, or Geisi) was the immediate cause of their death. 
But he eontended that this latter spirit was the spirit of diarooal, which 
would have produced the same effect, had the young men been chanting 
psalms instead of incantations : and acquitted the Deril of all direct concern 
in the business. The theological faculty took the alarm : even physicians pre- 
tended to be horror-stricken at Hoff^man's audacity. The controversy and 
ita appendagea embittered aeveral years of tins great and good man's life. 
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the name of adaptive power, and give as its generic definition — 
the power of selecting and adapting means to proximate ends ; 
and as an instance of the lowest species of this genus^ I take the 
stomach of a caterpillar. I ask myself, under what words I can 
generalize the action of this organ ; and I see, that it selects and 
adapts the appropriate means (that is, the aasimilahle part of the 
Tegetahle congesta) to the proximate end, that is, the growth or 
reproduction of the insect's hody. This we call Vital Power, or 
vita propria of the st<Hnach ; and this heing the lowest species, 
its definition is the same with the definition of the kind. 

Well ! from the power of the stomach I pass to the power 
exerted hy the whole animal. I trace it wandering fiom spot to 
spot, and plant to plant, till it finds the appropriate vegetahle ; 
and again on this chosen vegetahle, I mark it seeking out and 
fixing on the part of the phint, hark, leaC or petal, suited to its 
nourishment : or (should the animal have aasumed the butterfly 
form), to the deposition of its eggs, and the sustentation of the 
future larva. Here I see a power of selecting and adapting 
means to proximate ends according to circumstances : and this 
higher species of adaptive power we call Instinct. 

Lastly, I reflect on the fiicts narrated and described in the pre- 
ceding extracts fix>m Hnber, and see a power of selecting and 
adapting the proper meanp to the proximate ends, according to 
varying circumstances. And what shall we call this yet higher 
species ? We name the former, Instinct : we must call this Di- 
stinctive Intelligence. 

Here then we have three powers of the same kind ; life, in- 
stinct, and instinctive intelligence : the essential characters that 
define the genus existing equally in all three. But in addition 
to these, I find one other character common to -the highest and 
lowest : namely, that the purposes are all manifestly predeter- 
mined by the peculiar organization of the imifn^ltt ; and though 
it may not be possible to discover any such immediate depend- 
ency in all the actions, yet the actions being detennined by the 
purposes, the result is equivalent ! and both the actions and the 
purposes are all in a necessitated reference to the pre s e rvation 
and continuance of the particular animal or the progeny. There 
is selection, but not choice ; volition rather than will. The pos- 
sible knowledge of a thing, or the desire to have that thing repre- 
sentable by a distinct correspondent thought, does not, in the ani- 
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mal, mffice ta render the thing an object, or the ground of a 
jNirpoee. I select and adapt the proper means to the separation 
of a stone £rom a rock, which I neither can, nor desire to use for 
food, shelter, or ornament : because, perhaps, I wish to measore 
the angles of its primary crystak, or, perhaps, for no better reason 
than the apparent difficnlty of loosening the stone-^s»^ ^pro ror 
tUme volunias — and thns make a motiTe out of the absence of 
all motire, and a reason oat of the arbitrary will to act without 
any reason. 

Now what is the conclusion from these premisses ? Evidently 
this : that if I suppose the adaptive power in its highest tpedes, 
or fofim of instinctive intelligence, to co-exist with reason, free- 
will, and selfconscionsnees, it instantly becomes Understanding : 
in other words, that understanding difiers indeed from the noblest 
form of instinct, but not in itself or in its own essential properties, 
but in cMisequence of its co-existence with for higher powers of a 
diverse kind in one and the same subject. Instinct in a rational, 
responsible, and self-conscious animal, is Understanding. 

Such I apprehend to be the true view and exposition of In- 
stinct ; and in confirmation of its truth, I would merely request 
my readers, from the numerous well-authenticated instances on 
record, to recall some one of the extraordinary actions of dogs for 
the preservation of their masters' lives, and even for the aveng- 
ing of their deaths. In these instances we have the third species 
of the adaptive power in connection with an apparently moral 
end — ^with an end in the proper sense of the word. Here the 
adaptive power co-exists with a purpose apparently voluntary, 
and the action seems neither pre-determined by the organization 
of the animal, nor in any direct reference to his own preserva- 
tion, nor to the continuance of his race. It is united with an 
impnmng semblance of gratitude, fidelity, and disinterested love. 
We not only value the feithiid brute ; we attribute worth to him. 
This, I admit, is a problem, of which I have no solution to ofier. 
One of the wisest of uninspired men has not hesitated to declare 
the dog a great mystery, on account of this dawning of a moral 
nature, unaccompanied by any the least evidence of reason, in 
whichever of the two senses we interpret the word — ^whether as 
the practical reason, that is, the power of proposing an ultimate 
end, the determinability of the will by ideas ; or as the sciential 
ceason, that is, the fiu^ulty of concluding universal and neoessaxy 
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tnitkB firom particular and oontingent appearancea. But i& a 
question respecting the possession of reason, the absence of all 
proof is tantamount to a proof of the contrary. It is, howerer, 
by no means equally clear to me/ that the dog may not prwe— 
an analogon of words, which I have elsewhere shown to be the 
proper objects of the " faculty, judging aooording to sense." 

But to return to my purpose : 1 oitreat the Reader to refleet 
on any one &ct of this kind, whether occurring in his own ea^en- 
ence, or selected from the numerous anecdotes of the Dog pve- 
served in the writings of zoologists. I will then confidently ap- 
peal to him, whether it is in his power not to consider the &cultf 
displayed in these actions as the same in land with the under- 
standing, however inferior in degree. Or should he even in these 
' infftffni^**^ prefer calling it instinct, and this in conira-distinetioa 
from understanding, I call on him to point out the boundary be- 
tween the two, the chasm or partition-wall that divides or meipmr 
rates the one from the other. 1£ he can, he will have done what 
none before him have been able to do, though many and eminent 
men have tried hard for it : and my recantation shall be among 
the first trophies of his success. If he can not, I must infer thmX 
he is controlled by his dread of the cMisequenoes, by an appve- 
hension of some injury resulting to religion or morality from this 
opinion ; and I shall console myself with the hope, that in the 
sequel of this Worik he will find proofr of the directiy eontraij 
tendency. Not only is this view of the Understanding, as difier- 
ing in degree from Instinct, and in kind from Reason, innocent in 
its possible influences on the religious character, but it is an in- 
dispensable preliminary to the removal of the most formidable 
obstacles to an intelligent belief of the peculiar doctrines of the 
Gospel, of the characteristic articles of the Christian Faith, wi^ 
which the advocates of the truth in Christ have to eontend ; — 
the evil heart of unbelief alone excepted. 

REFLECTIONS XMTRODUCTORT TO AFHOR1B1C X. 

The most momentous question a man ean ask is. Have I a 
Saviour? And yet as far as the individual querist b con- 
cerned, it is prematuie and to no purpose, unless another quea- 
tion has been previously put and answered, (alas ! too generally 
pot after the weonded eooscience has already given the answer !) 
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namely. Have I any need of a SaTionr ? For him who needs 
none, (O bitter irony of the evil Spirit, whose whispers the proud 
■ool takes ibr its own thoughts, and knows not how the tempter 
is scoffing the while !) there is none, as long as he feels no need. 
On the other hand, it is scarcely possible to have answered this 
question in the affirmative, and not ask — first, in what the neces- 
sity consists — secondly, whence it proceeded — and, thirdly, how 
tkr the answer to this second question is or is not contained in 
the answer to the first. I entreat the intelligent Beader, who 
kas taken me as his temporary guide on the straight, hut yet, 
firam the number of cross roads, difficult way of religious inquiry, 
to halt a moment, and consider the main points which, in this 
last division of my Work, have been already ofiered fi>r his re- 
flection. I have attempted, then, to fix the proper meaning of 
the words. Nature and Spirit, the one being the antithesis to the 
other : so that the most general and negative definition of nature 
is, vHbatever is not spirit ; and vice vena of spirit, that which is 
not comprehended in nature ; or in the language of our elder 
divines, that which transcends nature. But Nature is the term 
in whieh we comprehend all things that are representable in the 
forms of time and space, and subjected to the relations of cause 
and efilect : and the cause of the existence of which, therefore, is 
to be sought for perpetually in something antecedent. The word 
itself expresses this in the strongest manner possible : Naturae 
that which is about to be bom, that which is always becoming. 
It follows, therefore, that whatever originates its own acts, or in 
any sense contains in itself the cause of its own state, must be 
^ritual, and consequently supernatural ; yet not on that account 
aeceasanly miraculous. And such must the responsible Will in 
OS be, if it be at all. 

A prior step has been to remove all misconceptions firom the 
subject ; to show the reasonableness of a belief in the reality and 
real influence of a univeisal and divine Spirit ; the compatibility 
and possible communion of such a spirit with the spiritual in 
principle ; and the analogy ofinred by the most undeniable truths 
of natural philosophy.* 

*Ii his in its ttmeqiienoes proved no trifling cfril to the Christian world, 
that Arirtotle's definitiooi of Natore are aU grounded on the petty and 
ratibff riifltorieal tlnn pliiloK>phieal mOiihuU of natare to art-« eonoep- 
lioniMdeqnatetothedflmswfaevcnofbisidiikMophy. Hoiee in the prqg- 
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These views of the Spirit, and of the Will as spiritaal, form the 
ground- work of my scheme. Among the numerous corollaries or 
appendents, the first that presented itself respects the question ; — 
whether there is any faculty in man by which a knowledge of 
spiritual truths, or of any truths not abstracted firom nature, is 
rendered possible ; — and an answer is attempted in the comment 
on Aphorism YIII. And here I beg leave to remark, that in this 
comment the only novelty, and if there be merit, the only merit 
is — ^that there being two very different meanings, and two difier- 
ent words, I have here and in former yrorks appropriated one 
meaning to one of the words, and the other to the other — instftfid 
of using the words indifiorently and by hap-hazard : a concision, 
the ill efiects of which in this instance are so great and of such 
frequent occurrence in the works of our ablest philosophers and 
divines, that I should select it before all others in proof of Hobbes'' 
maxim : that it is a short downhill passage from errors in words 
or errors in things. The difierence of the Reason from the Un- 
derstanding, and the imperfection and limited sphere of the latter, 
have been asserted by many both before and since Lord Bacon ;# 
but still the habit of using reason and understanding as syno- 

ress of his reaaoning, he oonfoonds the natura ualurata (that is, the sum total 
of the fiicts and phatumena of the senses) with an hypothetical natmra nmi- 
uraiUf a Goddess Natore, that has no better elaim to a pUtoe in any sober 
system of natural philosophy than the Goddess MuUiiudo; yet to whieh 
Aristotle not rarely gives the name and attribntes of the Siqpreme Being. 
Hie result was, that the idea of God thus identified with this hypothetical 
nature becomes itself but an hypoihenM, or at best but a precarious infer- 
ence from incommensurate premisses and on disputable principles : while in 
other passages, God is confounded with (and everywhere, in Aristotle's gen- 
uine works), included in the universe : which most grievous error it ia the 
great and characteristic merit of Plato to have avoided and denounced. 

* Take one passage among many from the Posthumous Tracts (1660) of 
John Smith, not the least star in that bright constellation of Cambridge 
men, the contemporaries of Jeremy Taylor. ** While we reflect on our own 
idea of Reason, we know that our souls are not it, but only partake of it : 
and that we have it Korit ftUdt^w and not kot* otoi^v. NeiUier can it be 
called a (acuity, but far rather a light, which we enjoy, but the souree of 
which is not in ourselves, nor rightly by any individual to be denominated 
mine!* This pure intelligence he then proceeds to contrast with the die- 
eursive bculty, that is, the Understanding. (See the notes on this remark- 
able writer m the Author's " Literary Remains.** V. p 266.— iSi) 

Also see Oudworth's Immutable Morality, book iv. chap. i» et 
Am.StL 
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nymes acted as a diBturbing force. Some it led into mysticiam, 
others it set on explaining away a clear difference in kind into a 
mere superiority in degree : and it partially eclipsed the truth 
for all. 

In close connection with this, and therefore forming the com- 
ment on the Aphorism next following, is the subject of the legiti- 
mate exercise of the Understanding, and its limitation to objects 
of sense ; with the errors both of unbelief and of misbelief, which 
result from its extension beyond the sphere of possible experience. 
ITHiereYer the forms of reasoning appropriate only to the natural 
world are applied to spiritual realities, it may be truly said, that 
the more strictly logical the reasoning is in all its parts, the more 
irrational it is as a whole. 

To the Reader thus armed and prepared, I now yenture to pre- 
sent the so-called mysteries of Faith, that is, the peculiar tenets 
and especial constituents of Christianity, or religion in spirit and 
in truth. In light order I must have commenced with the arti- 
cles of the Trinity and Apostasy, including the question respect- 
ing the origin of Evil, and the Incarnation of the Word. And 
oould I have followed this order, some difficulties that now press 
on me would have been obviated. But the limits of the present 
Volume render it alike impracticable and inexpedient ; for the 
necessity of my argument would have called forth certain hard 
though most true sayings, respecting the hollowness and tricksy 
sophistry of the so-called " natural theology," ** religion of nature," 
*' light of nature," and the like, which a brief exposition could not 
save from innocent misconceptions, much less protect against 
plausible misinterpretation. And yet both reason and experience 
have convinced me, that in the greater number of our Alogi, who 
leed on the husks of Christianity, the disbelief of the Trinity, the 
divinity of Christ included, has its origin and support in the as- 
sumed self-evidence of this natural theology, and in their igno- 
rance of the insurmountable difficulties which on the same mode 
of reasoning press upon the fundamental articles of their own 
remnant of a creed. But arguments, which would prove the 
falsehood of a known truth, must themselves be false, and can 
prove the falsehood of no other position in eodem genere. 

This hint I have thrown out as a spark that may perhaps fall 
where it will kindle. And worthily might the wisest of men 
make inquisition into the three momentous points here spoken 
vol.. I. M 
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oC for the pmpofies of speculatiYe insight, and for the formation 
of enlaiged and systematic views of the destinadon of Man, and 
the dispensaticMi of God. But the practical Inquire— (I speak 
not of those who inquire for the gratification of curiosity, and 
still leas of those who lahor as students only to shine as dispu- 
tants ; hat of one, who seeks the truth, because he feels the waat 
of it), — the practical inquirer, I say, hath already |daced bis 
foot on the lock, if he haye satisfied himself that whoever needs 
not a Bedeoner is more than human. Remove fixm him tiie 
difficulties and objections that oppose or poplex his beli)^ of a 
enieified Saviour ; convince him of the reality of sin, which is 
impoasihle without a knowledge of its true natuie and inevitable 
oonsequaices ; and then satisfy him as to the fact historically, 
and as to tiie tmtii spiritually, of a redemption therefrom by 
Christ ; do this for him, and there is httle fear that he will pennit 
either logical quirks or metaphysical puzzles to contravene the 
plain dictate oi his common sense, that the sinless One who lo- 
deemed mankind fitxn sin, must have been more than man ; and 
that He who brought light and immortality into the world, eould 
not in his own nature have been an inheritor of death and dark- 
ness. It is morally impossible that a man with these oonvictioBS 
should suffer the objection of incomprehensibility, and this oa a 
Boljeot of laith, to overbalance the manifest absurdity and oon- 
tradiction in the notion of a Mediator between God and the bo- 
man race, at the same infinite distance firom God as the race for 
whom he mediates. 

The origin of Evil, meanwhile, is a question interesting only 
to the metaphysician, and in a system of moral and reUgioos 
philosophy. The man of sober mind who seeks for truths that 
posseflB a moral and practical interest, is content to be certain, 
first, that evil must have had a begiuning, since otherwise it 
must either be Grod, or a oo^temal and co-equal lival of God ; 
both impious notions, and the latter foolish to boot :— seeoiidly, 
that it could not originate in God ; for if so, it would be at onee 
evil and not evil, or God would be at once God, that is, infinite 
goodness, and not Grod — both alike impossible positions. Instead, 
therefore, of troubling himself with this barren controversy, be 
more profitably turns his inquiries to that evil which most ooo- 
oems himself, and of which he may find the origin. 

The entire scheme of neoessaiy Faith may be reduoed to two 
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heads ; fiist, the ohject and occasion, and secondly, the fact and 
efiect, — of our redempticm by Christ : and to this view does the 
order of the following Comments conespond. I have begnn with 
Original Sin, and proceeded in the following Aphorism to the 
doctrine of Redemption. The Comments on the remaining 
Aphorisms are all subsidiary to these, or written in the hope of 
making the minor tenets of general belief be belieyed in a spirit 
worthy of these. They are, in short, intended to supply a febri- 
fuge against aguish scruples and horrors, the hectic of the soul ; 
— and, in Milton's words, " for servile and thrall-like fear, to 
sohstitnte that adoptive and cheerful boldness, which our new 
alliance with God requires of us as Christians." Not the origin 
of evil, not the chronology of sin, or the chronicles of the original 
sinner ; but sin originant, underived from without, and no pas- 
mvB link in the adamantine chain of efiects, each of which is in 
its turn an instrument of causation, but no one of them ^ cause ; 
— not with sin inflicted, which would be a calamity ; — ^not with 
sin (that is, an evil tendency) implanted, for which let the 
planter be respcmsible ; — ^but I begin with original sin. And for 
this purpose I have selected the Aphorism from the ablest and 
most fennidable antagonist of this doctrine, Bishop Jeremy Tay- 
lor, and from the most eloquent work of this most eloquent of 
divines.* Had I said, of men, Cicero would forgive me, and 
Demosthenes nod assent If 

« See the notea on J. Taylor, Lit. Rem. V. p. 194-218.—^ 
f It does not appear that the Church of England demands the litend 
nnderstonifing of the document contained in the second (from verse 8) and 
third chapters of Genesis as a point of faith, or regards a different inter- 
pretatioD as affecting the orthodoxy of the interpreter :* divines of the 
most onimpeaehable orthodoxy and the most averse to the allegorizing of 
Scripture history in general, having from the earliest ages of the Christian 
Chnrdb adopted or permitted it in this instance. And indeed no unpreju- 
Ace^ man can pretend to doubt, that if in any other work of Eastern ori- 
gin he met with trees of life and of knowledge ; or talking and conversable 
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he woold want no other proofe that it was an allegory he was reading, and 
intended to be understood as such. Nor, if we suppose him conversant 
with Oriental works of any thing like the same antiquity, could it surprise 
him to find events of true history in connection with, or historical person- 



• See B|)u Henley's Sermoazn. 2 Peter L 20, 21/— jfif. 
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APHORISM X. 

ON ORIGINAL SIN. 

Jeremy l^ykr. 

The qaestion is not whether there be any such thing as ori- 
ginal Sin : for it is certain, and confessed on all hands almost. 
For my part I can not but confess that to be, which I feel and 

groan under, and by which all the world is miserable. 

• 
ages among the mcian and interloeuton ot the parable In the temple- 
language of E^ypt the serpent was the symbol of the onUeratanding in Ha 
twofold function, namely, as the &culty of means to proximate or medial 
ends, analogous to the instinct of the more intelligent a nimaK snt, bee, 
beaver, and the like, and opposed to practical reason, as the det«rminAnt 
of the ultimate end; and again, as the diseursiye and logical fiienlty poa- 
sessed individually by each individual — the Ao/of iv kxaaiy, in distinflftioB 
from the vovf, that is, intuitive reason, the source of ideas and absolute 
truths, and the principle of the necessary and the universal in our affirma- 
tions and conclusions. Without or in contravention to the reasoo— (thai 
is, the tpiritual mind of St Pftul, and the light that iightM ewery man d 
St John) — this understanding {i^p6vftfia capxdc, or eanud mind) becomes the 
■ophistio principle, the wily tempter to evil by counterfeit good; the pan- 
dar and advocate of the passions and appetites : ever in league with, and 
always first applying to, Uie desire, as the inferior nature in man, the wo- 
man in our humanity ; and through the desire prevailing on the will (the 
manhood, vtrfiu ) against the command of the universal reason, and against 
the light of reason in the will itsell This essential inherence of an intd- 
ligential principle {fOg voepov) in the will {dpx^ de?jfTtK^ or rather the 
Will itself thus considered, the Greeks expressed by an appropriate word, 
/3ovA^. Tlis, but little differing from Origen's interpretation at hypotheaia» 
IS supported and confirmed by the very old tradition of the homo amdro- 
ffynus, that is, that the original man, the individual first crested, was bi- 
sexual ; — a chimsera, of which, and of many other mythological traditioQa, 
the most probable explanation is, that they were originally symbolical 
glyphs or sculptures, and afterwards translated into words, yet literally, 
that is, into the common names of the several figures and images oompoaiog 
the symbol ; while the symbolic meaning was left to be deciphered as be- 
fore, and sacred to the initiate. As to the abstruseness and subtlety of the 
conceptions, this is so fitr from being an oljection to this oldest gloes on 
this venerable relic of Semitic, not impossiUy ante-diluvian, philosophy, 
that to those who have carried their researches fitrthest back into Qreek, 
Egyptian, Persian, and Indian antiquity, it will seem a strong ccofirmation. 
Or if I chose to address the skeptic in the language of the day, I might rfr> 
mind him that as alchemy went before chemistry, and astrology before as- 
tronomy, so in all eoontries of civilised men have metaphysics ootnm eons- 
mon sense. Fortanately for us that Umj have so I For from all ws know 
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Adam turned his back npon the Bnn, and dwelt in the dark and 
the Bhadow. He sinned, and fell into God's displeasure, and was 
made naked of all his supernatural endowments, was ashamed 
and sentenced to death, and deprived of the means of long life, 
and of the sacrament and instrument of immortality, I mean the 

of the iiiimetaphjgical tribes of New Holland and eLsewhere^ a eonunoa 
BCDBe not preceded by metaphyaics is no Tery enviable poaseBsion. O be 
not cheated, my youthful Reader, by this shallow prate I The creed of 
true common sense is composed of the results of scientific meditation, ob- 
seryatLon, and experiment, as fitr as they are generally intelligible. It dif- 
fers therefore in different ooontries, and in every different age of the same 
ooimtry. The common sense of a people is the moTable index of its aver- 
age jud^^ment and information. Without metaphysics science could have 
had no language, and common sense no materials. 

But to return to my subject It can not be denied, that the Mosaic 
narrative thus interpreted gives a just and faithfal exposition of the birth 
and parentage and snecessiTC moments of phenomenal sin {peteahtm pha- 
noaunon ; crimen primarium et ccmmunie\ that is, of sin as it reveals itself 
in time, and is an immediate object of consdousness. And in this sense most 
truly does the Apostle assert, that in Adam we all fell The first human 
sinner is the adequate representatiTe of all his successors. And with no 
leas truth may it be said, that it is the same Adam that liedls in every man, 
and from the same reluctance to abandon the too dear and undivoroeable 
£ve : and the same Eve tempted by the same serpentine and perverted un- 
derstanding, which, framed originally to be the interpreter of the reason 
and the ministering angel of the spirit, is henceforth sentenced and bound 
OTer to the service of the animal nature, its needs and its cravings, depen- 
dent on the senses for all its materials, with the world of sense for its ap- 
pointed sphere : Upon thy belly ahalt thou go, and duet ehaJt them etd all the 
daye of thy life. 1 have shown elsewhere, that as the instinct of the mere 
inteOigenoe ^bffers in degree not in kind, and circumstantially, not essen- 
tially, from the VM vUte, or vital power in the assimilative and digestive 
fonotions of the stomadi and other organs of nutrition, even so the Under^ 
fffywMlmg in itself^ and distinct from Uie Reason and Conscience, differs in 
degree only from the instinct in the animal It is still but a beast of the 
jMd, though more tubtle than any beatt of the fields and therefore in its oor- 
mption and perversion ewrted a6o«tf any ; — a pregnant word ! of which if 
the Reader wants an exposition or paraphrase, he may find one more than 
two thousand years old among the fragments of the poet Menander. lliis 
is the underetandtny which in its every thought is to be brought under obe- 
dienee to faith ; which it can scarcely fiul to be, if only it be first subjected 
to the reason, of which spiritual &ith is even the Uossoming and the fructi- 
fying process. For it is indifferent whether I say that Faith is the iDter- 
paietratioQ of the Reason and the Will, or that it is at once the assurance 
and the commencement of the approaching imioa between the rcMon and 
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tree of life.* He thea fell under the evils of a sickly body, and 
a passionate, ignorant, and uninstructed soul. His sin made 
him sickly, his sickness made him peevish : his sin left him igno- 
rant, his ignorance made him foolish and unreasonable. His sin 
left him to his nature : and by his nature, whoever was to be 
bom at all, was to be bom a child, and to do before he could un- 
derstand, and to be bred under laws to which he was always 
bound, but which could not always be exacted ; and he was to 
choose when he could not reason, and had passions most strong 

the intelligible realities, the living and suhstantial truths, that are even in 
this life its most proper objects. 

I have thus put the Reader in possession of my own opinions respecting 
the narrative in Gen. iL and iii 'Eariv o^ 6il, ^ ifiotye doxei, Upoc, 
uvdoCf dXijOiararov koZ dpxaiorarov ^iXoao^fMf evaepeffi fiiv ae^aofia, ov- 
veroic re ^ovdv if Si rd ndv kpfxqvcQ^ ;^ar/^et. Or I might aak with Augus- 
tine, why not both f Why not at once symbol and history t Or rather 
how should it be otherwise t Must not of necessity the first man be a synir 
bol of mankind in the fullest force of the word symbol, rightly defined ; — a 
sign included in the idea which it represents; — that is, an actual part chosen 
to I epresent the whole, as a lip witii a chin prominent is a symbol of man ; 
or a lower form or speciet of a higher in the same kind ; thus magnetism is 
the symbol of vegetation, and of the vegetative and reproductive power in 
animals ; the instinct of the ant-tribe or the bee is a symbol of the human 
understanding. And this definition of the word is of great practical impor- 
tance, inasmuch as the symbolical is hereby distinguished Mo genere from 
the allegoric and metaphorical But, perhaps, parables, allegories, and 
allegorical or typical applications, are incompatible with inspired Scrip- 
ture 1 The writings of St. Paul are sufficient proof of the contrary. Yet I 
readily acknowledge that allegorical applications are one thing, and alle- 
gorical interpretation another : and that where there is no ground for sup^ 
posing such a sense to have entered into the intent and purpose of the sacred 
penman, they are not to be commended. So £u* indeed am I from enter- 
taining any predilection for them, or any favorable opinion of the Rabbini- 
cal commentators and traditiomsts, from whom the fashion was derived, that 
in carrying it as far as our own Church has carried it, I follow her judg- 
ment, not my own. Indeed I know but one other part of the Scriptures not 
universally held to be parabolical, which, not wiUiout the sanction of great 
authorities, I am disposed to regard as an apologue or parable, namely, the 
book of Jonah ; the reasons for believing the Jewish Nation collectively to 
be therein impersonated seeming to me unanswerable. And it is my delib- 
erate and oonscientioua ccmviction, that the proofs of such interpretaUon 
havii^ been the intention of the inspired writer or compiler of the book of 
Genesis lie on the face of the narrative itselt 

• Mom, V. 14. — ^Who were they who heui not tinned after the nmititude 
o/AdanCe transffremoti ; and over whom notwithstanding, deeUk reigned f 
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when he had his understanding most weak ; and the more need 
he had of a curh, the less strength he had to use it ! And this 
being the case of all the world, what was every man's evil be- 
came all men's greater evil ; and though alone it was very bad, 
yet when they came together it was made much worse. Like 
ships in a storm, every one alone hath enough to do to outride it ; 
but when they meet, besides the evils of the storm, they find the 
intolerable calamity of their mutual concussion ; and every ship 
that is ready to be oppressed with the tempest, is a worse tempest 
to every vessel against which it is violently dashed. So it is in 
mankind. Every man hath evil enough of his own, and it is 
hard for a man to live up to the ride of his otan reason and con- 
science. But when he hath parents and children, friends and 
enemies, buyers and sellers, lawyers and clients, a family and a 
neighborhood — ^then it is that every man dashes against another, 
and one relation requires what another denies; and when one 
speaks another will contradict him ; and that which is well spo- 
ken is sometimes innocently mistaken ; and that upon a good 
cause produces an evil efiect ; and by these, and ten thousand 
other concurrent causes, man is made more than most miserable * 

COMMENT. 

The first question we should put to ourselves, when we have 
to read a passage that perplexes us in a work of authority, is : 
What does the writer mean by all this ? And the second ques- 
tion should be. What does he intend by all this ? In the passage 
beibre us, Taylor's meaning is not quite clear. A sin u an evil 
which has its ground or origin in the agent, and not in the com- 
pulsion of circumstances. Circumstances are compulsory from 
the absence of a power to resist or control them : and if this ab- 
sence likewise be the efiect of circumstance (that is, if it have 
been neither directly nor indirectly caused by the agent himself), 
the evil derives from the circumstances ; and therefore (in the 
Apostle's sense of the word, sin, when he speaks of the exceeding 
sinfiiinessofan) such evil is not sin ; and the person who suiiers 
it, or who is the compeUed instrument of its infliction on others, 
may feel regret, but can not feel remorse. So likewise of the 
word origin, original, or originant. The Beader can not too early 

• Deu$ JutUJUahu, with tome slight omissions and slterations.— Ai 
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be warned that it is not i^iplicable, and, without ahme of lanr 
guage, can neyer be applied, to a mere link in a chain of efiects, 
where each, indeed, stands in the relation of a cause to those that 
follow, but is at the same time the efiect of all that precede. 
For in these cases a cause amounts to little more than an antece- 
dent. At the utmost it means only a conductor of the causative 
influence; and the old axiom, causa cautct causa coMtaft, ap- 
plies with a never-ending regress to each several link, up the 
whole chain of nature. But this is Nature : and no natoral 
thing or act can be called originant,* or be truly said to have an 
origint in any other. The moment we assume an origin in na- 

• • • • 'vherdn they are not gmlty. 

Since Naiwn cm moi choom \U origin^ 

Hamlet, Act L 8& ir.— ^m. Ed. 

f TUs sense of the word ib implied eTenin its metaphorieal or figm^atiTe 
use. Urns we may say of a riTer that it originates in sndi or sodi a ibon- 
tain; bat the water of a canal is derived from such or sueh a river. Tlie 
power which we call Nature, may he thus defined : a power flaljeet to the 
law of oontinuity (Ux ectUinui ; nam in nahim non datur mltm) which hnr 
the human understanding, by a necessity arising out of its own constitotioii, 
ean conceive only under the form of cause and effect lliat this Harm or 
law of cause and effect is, relatively to the world without, or to things tm 
they suhsiBt independently of our perceptions, only a form or mode of think- 
ing ; that it is a law inherent in the understanding itself just as the ajm- 
metry of the misoeDaneous oljects seen by the ksleidoacope inhoes in, or 
results from, the mechanism of the ksleidoeoope itself— this beeomes evi- 
dent as soon as we attempt to apply the preooneeption direetly to any op*- 
radoQ of nature. For in this case we are forced to represent the canae tm 
being at the same instant the effeeti and vice Mrsa the effect as beni^ the 
eanse — a relation which we seek to express by the terms action and re-ae^ 
tion ; but for whidi the term reciprocal action, or the law of redprodty 
( Weehtelvirkunff), would be both more accurate and more ezpressiTe. 

Tliese are truths which can scarcely be too frequently impressed on the 
mind that is in earnest in the wish to reflect aright Nature is a fine in 
constant and continuous evolution. Its beginning is k»t in the supernat- 
ural : and for our understanding therefore it must appear as a continQoiM 
fine without beginning or end But where there is no dtseootinnity there 
can be no origination, and every appearance of origination in nature is bat 
a shadow of our own casting. It is a reflection from our own will or sfMrit 
Herein, indeed, the wUl consista. This is the essential character by whidi 
Will is opposed to Nature, as spirit^ and raised above nature as adf-deter- 
mining spirit— this namely, that it is a power of originatii^ an act or 
state. 



A yoQQg friend,or as he WM pleaaed to deaeribe hisBMlt a pi^ilor niai^ 
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tiiie» a tme begimung, an actual fint — that mament we nae 
above natme, and are compelled to aaBome a gapematuial power. 
{€r€H. i. 1.) 

It will be an equal conTenienoe to myself and to my Reader, to 
let it be agreed between us, that we will generalize the word 

wbo is beginning to learn to think, aaked me to ezphunby an instanoe what 
Is meant fay '* originating an act or state." My answer was — ^This morning 
I swoke with a doll pain, whidi I knew from experience the getting up 
wotdd remore : and yet by adding to the drowsiness and by weakening or 
depressing the ToUtion {volMniaa tetuorialU aeu meehaniea), the rery pain 
sf ifi Tifd to hold me bade, to fix me, as it were, to the bed After a peeyiah 
ineffeetoal quarrel with this painM disinclination, I said to myself : Let me 
ooont twenty, and the moment I oome to nineteen I will leap out of bed 
So said, and so donei Now should yoo ever find yomvelf in the same or in 
a similar state, and should attend to the goings-on within yon, you will 
learn what I mean by originating an act At the same time you wiU see 
that it belongs exdnsiTely to the will {arbiirium) ; that there is nothing 
aoalogoos to it in outward experiences ; and that I had, therefore, no way 
of explaining it bat by refnring you to an act of your own, and to the pe- 
coliar self-oaosdoosness preceding and accompanying it. As we know what 
life is by being, so we Imow what will is by acting. That in willing, re- 
plied my friend, we appear to ourselTes to oonstitute an actual beginning 
and that thb seems unique, and without any example in our sensible ex- 
perience, or in the phtaurmena of nature, is an undeniable tact. But may it 
not be an illusion arising frcMn our ignorance of the antecedent causes t 
Yoa may suppose this, I rejoined : — that the soul of eyery man should im- 
pose a lie on itself; and that this lie, and the acting on the faith of its being 
the most important of all truths, and the most real of all realities, should 
form the main contra-distinctive character of humanity, and the only basis 
ci that distinction between things and persons <m which our whole moral 
and criminal law is grounded ; — you may suppose this ; — ^I can not, as I 
could in the ease of an arithmetiosl or geometrical proposition, render it 
impossible for you to suppose it, Whether you can reconcile sudi a suppo- 
sitkn with the belief of an all-wise Creator, is another question. But, taken 
dngly, it is doubtless in your power to suppose this. Were it not, the be- 
lief of the contrary would be no sul^ect of a command, no part of a moral 
or religiotts duty. Yoo would not, howeyer, suppose it without a reason. 
But all the pretexts that eyer haye been or eyer can be offered for this 
snppoeitioo, are built on certain notions of the understanding that haye been 
generalized from conceptions; whidi conceptions, again, are tiiemsdyes 
generaliied or abstracted from objects of sense. Ndther the one nor the 
other, therefore, have any force except in application to objects of sense^ 
and within the sphere of sensible experience. What but absurdity can fol- 
low, if you dedde on spirit by the laws of matter }— 4f you judge that» 
whidi if it be at all must be supersensual, by that frculty of your mind, 
the Tery definitkm of which is "the CMulty judging according to senser 

M» 
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cireumstanee, so as to imderstand by it, u often as it ooeon in 
this Cozmnent, all and eyery thing not connected with the Will, 
past or present, of a free agent. Even though it were the hlood 
in tiie chambeiB of his heart, or his own inmost sensations, we 
will regard them as circumstantial, extrinsic, or from ^ithont. 

In this sense of the word, oiiginal, and in the sense before giyea 
of sin, it is evident that the phrase. Original Sin, is a pleoaaan, 
the epithet not adding to the thought, but only enforcing it. For 
if it be sin, it must be original ; and a state or ad, that has not 
its origin in the will, may be calamity, defonnity, disease, or mis- 
chief ; but a sin it can not be. It is not enough that the act 
appears voluntaiy, or that it is intentional ; or that it has the 
most hatefid passions or debasing appetite for its proximate 



Tliese then are unworthy the name of reasons : they are only pretcxta 
But witfaoDt reason to contradict your own eonsdoosnces in defiance of yoor 
own oonscienee, ia contrary to reason. Such and such writers, you say. hare 
made a great sensation. If so, I am sorrr for it ; bat the fiMt I take to be 
tfai& From a variety of causes the more austere sciences hare frllen into 
discredit, and impostors hare taken advantage of the general ignoranee to 
give a sort of mysterioos and terrific importance to a parcel of trashy ao- 
pfaistry, the anthora of wfaidi would not hare employed thnnselTes mora 
irrationally in sabmittiDg the works of Raflkelle or Titian to canons of 
eriticlBm deduced from the sense of smell. Nay, lees sa For here the ob- 
jects and the organs are disparate : while in the other case they are dbso- 
lutely diverse. 1 conclude this note bv remiuding the Reader, that nay 
first object is to make mvself under^tcHxi When ho is in full poeseasaon of 
my meaning, thai let him consider whether it deserves to be received aa 
the truth. Had it be««i my immediate purpi^se to make him believe me aa 
well as understand me, I should have thought it necessary to warn him 
that a finite will does indeed orisrinate an act, and may originate a state of 
bong ; but yet only in and for the agent himself A finite will eonstitntea 
a true beginning ; but with regard to the series of motions and dianges by 
whidi the free act is manifested and made efl^ual the finite will gives a 
beginning only by coincidence with that Absolute Will, whidi is at the 
■ame time Infiute Power. Such is the Unguage of religion, and of ^iluk)»- 
ophy too in the last instance. But I express the same truth in ordinary 
language when I say, that a finite will or the will of a finite free agent, 
acts outwardly by confluence with the laws of nature. 

(The student will find the fullest development that has yet been made of 
this most ftmdamental and most important distinction between Katnre and 
Spirit, or Will, in Eanrs Kritik der praHtMehen Vemnnfl, and in JaeobTa 
Von gbtaiehen Dingm, pp 8$S-428. voL iii Leipsie. 1816. See also Fkhteli 
BeUimtmmg dtt Mauehen, p 256, et seq. for many forcible statcmenta 
■peeling tha Will aa ^nginami in its easenoe.— ^ai. Bi.) 
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and accompaiLiment. All these may be found in a madhonie, 
where neither law nor humanity permits us to condemn the actor 
of sin. The reason of law declares the maniac not a firee-agent ; 
and the Tcrdict follows of course — ^Not guilty. Now mania, as 
distinguished from idiocy, frenay, delirium, hypochondria, and de- 
rangement (the last term used specifically to express a suspen- 
sion or disordered state of the understanding or adaptive power), 
is the occultation or eclipse of reason, as the power of ultimate 
ends. The maniac, it is well known, is often found clever and 
inventive in the selection and adaptation of means to his ends ; 
but his ends are madness. He has lost his reason. For though 
reason in finite beings, is not the will— or how could the will be 
opposed to the reason ? — yet it is the condition, the sine qua no9i 
of a firee will. 

We will now return to the extract firom Taylor on a theme of 
deep interest in itself, and trebly important from its bearings. 
For without just and distinct views respecting the Article of 
Original Sin, it is impossible to understand ahght any one of the 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity. Now my first complaint is, 
that the eloquent Bishop, while he jwlmits the fiust as established 
beyond controversy by universal «<perience, yet leaves us wholly 
in the dark as to the main pntnt, supplies us with no answer to 
the principal question — ^wky he names it Original Sin ? It can 
not be said. We know ^hat the Bishop means, and what matters 
the name ? — ^for tho nature of the fact, and in what li^t it 
should be regarded by us, depends on the nature of our answer to 
the question, whether Origmal Sin is or is not the right and 
proper designation. I can imagine the same quantum of sufier- 
ings, and yet if I had reason to regard them as symptoms of a 
commencing change, as pains of growth, the temporary defimnity 
and misproportiona of immaturity, or (as in the final sloughing of 
the caterpillar) the throes and struggles of the waxing or evolv- 
ing Psyche, I should think it no Stoical flight to doubt, how far 
I was authorized to declare the circumstance an evil at all. Most 
assnittdly I would not express or describe the fact as an evil hav- 
ing an origin in the sufierers themselves, or as sin. 

Let us, however, waive this objection. Let it be supposed 
that the Bishop uses the word in a difierent and more compre- 
hensive sense, and that by sin he understands evil of all kind 
cav. 3Cted with or resulting from actions — ^though I do not see 
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how we can xepreaent the properties even of in a nima te bodies 
(of poiBonouB substances for instance) except as acts resolting 
from the constitution of such bodies. Or if this sense, though not 
unknown to the mystic divines, should be too oomprehensiye and 
lemote, I will suppose the Bishop to comprise under the term Sin, 
the evil accompanying or consequent on human actions and pur- 
poses : — though here, too, I have a right to be informed, for what 
reason and on what grounds sin is thus limited to human agency ? 
And truly, I should be at no loes to assign thereascA. But tlwn 
this reason would instantiy bring me back to my first definition ; 
and any other reason, than that the human agent is endowed 
with reason, and with a will which can place itself either in sub- 
jection or in opposition to his reason — in other words, that man 
is alone of aU known ^Tiiwi^l* a responsible creature — ^I neither 
know nor can imagine. ' 

Thus, then, the sense which Taylor — and with him the antag^ 
onists generally of this Article as propounded by the first Reform- 
ers — attaches to the words, Original Sin, needs only be carried on 
into its next consequence and it will be found to imply the sense 
which I have given — namely, that sin is evil having an origin. 
But inasmuch as it is evil, in ^od it can not originate : and yet 
in some Spirit (that is, in some su|Nrnatural power) it must For 
in nature there is no origin. Sin thesefore is spiritual evil : bat 
the spiritual in man is the will. Now when we do not refer to 
any particular sins, but to that state and ccxutitution of the will, 
which is the ground, condition, and common cause of all sins ; 
and when we would further express the truth, that this corrupt 
nature of the will must in some sense or other be considered as 
its own act, that the corruption must have been self^originated ; — 
in this case and for this purpose we may, with no less propriety 
than force, entitle this dire spiritual evil and source of all evil, 
which is absolutely such, Original Sin. I have said, the corrupt 
nature of the will. I might add, that the admission of a nature 
into a spiritual essence by its own act is a corruption. 

Such, I repeat, would be the inevitable conclusion, if Taylor's 
sense of the term were carried on into its immediate conse- 
quences. But the whde of his most eloquent Treatise makes it 
certain that Taylor did not carry it on : and eonsequentiy Origi- 
nal Sin, according to his oonoeption, is a calamity, which being 
common to all men must be supposed to result from their com- 
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mon nature ; — ^in other words, the tmirersal calamity of human 
nature. 

Can we wonder, then, that a mind, a heart, like Taylor's, 
should reject, that he should strain his faculties to explain away 
the belief that this calamity, so dire in itself, should appear to 
the All-merciful God a rightful cause and motive for inflicting on 
the wretched suflerers a calamity infinitely more tremendous ; — 
nay, that it should be incompatible with Divine Justice not to 
punish it by everlasting torment ? Or need we be surprised if 
he found nothing that could reconcile his mind to such a belief, 
in the circimistance that the acts now consequent on this calam- 
ity, and either directly or indirectly effects of the same, were, 
five or six thousand years ago in the instance of a certain indi- 
vidual and his accomplice, anterior to the calamity, and the 
cause or occasion of the same ; — ^that what in all other men is 
disease, in these two persons was guilt; — that what in us is 
hereditary, and consequently nature, in them was original, and 
consequently sin ? Lastly, might it not be presumed, that so en- 
lightened, and at the same time so affectionate, a divine would 
even fervently disclaim and reject the pretended justifications of 
Grod grounded on flimsy analogies drawn j&om the imperfections 
of human ordinances and human justice-courts-— some of very 
doubtful character even as human institutes, and all of them just 
only as far as they are necessary, and rendered necessary chiefly 
by the weakness and wickedness, the limited powers and corrupt 
passions, of wiimlriiMl ? The more confidently might this be pre- 
sumed of so acute and practised a logician, as Taylor, in addition 
to his other extraordinary gifts, is known to have been, when it 
is demonstrable that the most current of these justifications rests 
on a palpable equivocation : namely, the gross misuse of the word 
Bight.* An instance will explain my meaning. In as far as, 

* It may conduce to the readier comprefacDsioD of this point if I say, that 
the equivoque eonsiflte in confouiMfiog thealmoet tecfanical leoseof the noon 
■ofaatantiye, rig^t (a senae most often determined by the genitiTC caae fol- 
lowing, at the right of property, the right of hiuhanda to diaitiie their 
viTCB, and so forth) with the popidar aense of the adjeetire, right: though 
thia hkewiae baa, if not a doable sense, yet a doable application ;— thefirwt, 
whoi it ia wed to exprese the fitneas of a mean to a relatiTe end; for ex- 
ample^ ''the ri^ way to obtain the ri^t distance at whidi a picture should 
be examined," and the like ; and the other, when it opressea a perfect eoo- 
fiinmty and eia niiMn a i i r atcnesa with the uDmntahle idea of equity, or p«. 
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from the knoivn frequency of dishonest or mischieTous persons, it 
may have been found necessary, in so far is the law justifiable in 
giving landowners the right of proceeding against a neighbor or 
fellow-citizen for even a sHght trespass on that which the law 
has made their property : nay, of proceeding in sundry instances 
criminally and even capitally. But surely, either there is no re- 
ligion in the world, and nothing obligatory in the precepts of the 
Gospel, or there are occasions in which it would be very wrong 
in the proprietor to exercise the right, which yet it may be highly 
expedient that he should possess. On this ground it is, that reli- 
gion is the sustaining opposite of the law. 

That Taylor, therefore, should have striven fervently against 
the Article so interpreted and so vindicated, is (for me at least) a 
subject neither of surprise nor of complaint. It is the doctrine 
which he substitutes ; it is the weakness and inconsistency be- 
trayed in the defence of this substitute ; it is the unfaimees with 
which he blackens the established Article — ^for to give it, as it 
had been caricatured by a few Ultra- Calvinists during the fever 

feet rectitude. Hence the doae connection between the words righteonsneas 
and godliness, that is, godlikeness. 

I should be tempted to subjoin a few words on a predominaHng doetrine 
dosely connected with the present argument — the Fbleyan principle of 
general ocAsequences ; but the inadequacy of this prmciple as a criterion 
of right and wrong, and above all its utter unfitness as a moral guide, hare 
been elsewhere so fully stated {Friendf Essay xv, II, p. 285), that eren 
in again referring to the subject I must shelter myself under Seneoa*s mk^ 
that what we can not too frequently think ot^ we can not too often be mad« 
to recollect. It is, however, of immediate importance to the point in dis- 
cussion, that the reader should be made to see how altogether incompatible 
the principle of judging by general consequences is with the idea of an 
Eternal, Omnipresent, and Omniscient Being; — that he should be made 
aware of the absurdity of attributing any form of generalisation to the AH- 
perfect Blind. To generaliae is a faculty and function of the human under* 
standing, and from the imperfection and limitation of the understanding are 
the use and the necessity of generalizing derived. Generatliation is a sob- 
stitute for intuition, for the power of intuitive, that is, immediate knowl* 
edge. As a substitute, it is a gift of inestimable value to a finite int'elli* 
genoe, such as man in his present state is endowed with and capable of ex> 
erasing ; but yet a substitute only, and an imperfect one to boot To at- 
tribute it to Qod is the grossest anthropomorphism : and grosser instaDces 
of anthropomorphism than are to be found in the controversial writings on 
Original Sin and Vicarious Satieiaction, the records of sap^stition do not 
Bupplj. 
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of the (so-called) duinquarticnlar controverBy, was in eilect to 
blacken it — and then imposes another scheme, to which the same 
objections apply with even increased force, a scheme which seems 
to differ from the former only by adding fraud and mockery to 
injustice ; — ^these are the things that excite my wonder ; it is of 
these that I complain. For what does the Bishop's scheme 
amount to ? God, he tells us, required of Adam a perfect obedi- 
ence, and made it possible by endowing him " with perfect recti- 
tude and supernatural heights of grace" proportionate to the obe- 
dience which he required. As a consequence of his disobedience, 
Adam lost this rectitude, this perfect sanity and proportionateneas 
of his intellectual, moral and corporeal state, powers and impulses ; 
and as the penalty of his crime, he was deprived of all supernat- 
ural aids and graces. The death, with whatever is comprised in 
the Scriptural sense of the word, death, began from that moment 
to work in him, and this consequence he conveyed to his ofispring, 
and through them to all his posterity, that is, to all mankind. 
They were bom diseased in mind, body and will. For what less 
than disease can we call a necessity of error and a predisposition 
to sin and sickness ? Taylor, indeed, asserts, that though perfect 
obedience became incomparably more difficult, it was not, how- 
ever, absohitely impossible. Yet he himself admits that the con- 
trary was universal ; that of the countless millions of Adam's 
posterity, not a single individual ever realized, or approached to 
the realization of, this possibility ; and (if my memory* does not 
deceive me) Taylor himself has elsewhere exposed — and if he has 
not,' yet common sense will do it for him — ^the sophistry in assert- 
ing of a whole what may be true of the whole, but is in fact true 

* I have, since this page was writtflo, met with several passages in the 
IVeatiae on Repentance, the Holy living and Dying, and the Worthy Gom> 
nnmieant, in which the Bifihop asserts without scruple the impossibility of 
total obedience ; and on the same grounds as I have given. 

[See the Doctrine and Practice of Repentance, c. L s. 2, " — ^who— con- 
dnde that is possible to keep the commandments, though as yet no man 
ever did, but he that did it for us alL** xr. " But in the moral sense, that 
ia, when we ocxisider what man is, and what are hia strengths, and how 
many his enemies, and how soon he fidls, and that he forgets when he 
ahoold remember, and his faculties are asleep when they should be awake, 
and he is hindered by intervening accidents, and weakened and determined 
bj superinduced qualities, habits and necessities, — ^the keeping of the eom- 
mandments is morally impossible.* zxxit. — KeL] 
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only of each of its oomponent parts. Any one may snap a 
hair : therefore, any one may peifonn the same feat with the 
hone's tail. On a leyel floor (on the hardoied sand lor instance, 
of a sea-beach) I chalk two parallel straight lines, with a width 
of eight inches. It is possible for a man, with a bandage over 
his eyes, to keep within the path for two or three paces : thcare- 
fere, it is possible for him to walk blindfidd fer two or three 
leagues without a single deviation ! And this possibility woold 
suffice to acquit me of injustice, though I had placed man-traps 
within an inch of one line, and knew that there were pit-fells 
and deep wells beside the other ! 

This assertion, therefore, without adverting to its diaoordaace 
with, if not direct contradiction to, the tenth and thirteenth Aiti* 
des of our Church, I shall not, I trust, be thought to rate bdow 
its true value, if I treat it as an infinitesimal possibility that may 
be safely dropped in the calculation : and so proceed with the ar- 
gument. The consequence then of Adam's crime was, by a nat- 
ural necessity, inherited by persons who could not (the Bishop 
affirms) in any sense have been accomplioes in the crime or par- 
takers in the guilt : and yet consistently with the divine holineaB, 
it was not possible that the same perfect obedience should not be 
required of them. Now what would the idea of equity, what 
would the law inscribed by the Creator on the heart of man, 
seem to dictate in this case ? Surely, that the supplementary 
aids, the supernatural graces correspondent to a law above na* 
ture, should be increased in proportion to the diminished strength 
of the agents, and the increased resistance to be overcome by 
them. But no ! not only the consequence of Adam*s act, but the 
penalty due to his crime, was perjietuated. His descendants 
were deqmiled or left destitute of these aids and graces, while the 
obligation to perfect obedience was continued ; an obligation too, 
the non-fulfilment of which brought with it death and the unut- 
terable woe that cleaves to an inmiortal soul forever alienated 
fiom its Creator. 

Observe that all these results of Adam's fall enter into Bishop 
Taylor's scheme of Original Sin equally as into that of the fini 
Beformers. In this respect the Bishop's doctrine is the same 
with that laid down in the Articles and Homilies of the English 
Church. The only difiercnce that has hitherto appeared, con- 
sists in the aforesaid mathematical possibility of fulfilling the 
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"whole law, which in the Bishop's scheme is affirmed to remain 
still in human nature,* or (as it is elsewhere expressed) in the na- 
ture of the human will.f But though it were possible to grant 
this existence of a power in all men, which in no man was ever 
exemplified, and where the non-actualization of such power is, d 
priori^ so certain, that the belief or imagination of the contrary 
in any individual is expressly given us by the Holy Spirit as a 
test, whereby it may be known that the truth is not in him, as 
an infallible sign of imposture or self-delusion ! — ^though it were 
possible to grant this, which, consistently with Scripture and the 
principles of reasoning which we apply in all other cases, it is no& 
possible to grant; and though it were possible likewise -to over* 

* " lliere is a natural possibility and a moral : there are abilities in every 
man to do any thing that is there commanded, and he that can do well to- 
day, may do so to-morrow ; in the natm'e of things this is true : and sino^ 
every sin is a breach of law, which a man might and ought to have kept, it 
is naturally certain, that whenever any man did break the commandment, 
b« mig^ have done otherwise. In man, therefore, speaking naturally and of 
the physical poeeiHIities of things, there is by those assistances which are 
given in the Gospel, ability to keep the commandments evangelicaL But in 
the moral sense," Ac ubi mpra, — Ed. 

f Availing himself of the equivocal sense, and (I most readily admit) the 
injndiGious use of the word ** free" in the— even on this account — ^faulty 
phrase, ** free only to sin," Taylor treats the notion of a power in the will 
of determining itself to evil without an equal power of determining itself to 
good, as a " foolery." I would this had been the only instance in his Deut 
Juttifieahu of that inconsiderate contempt so frequent in the polemic tre^ 
Uses of minor divines, who will have ideas of reason, spiritual truths that 
can only be spiritually discerned, translated for them into adequate concep- 
tioDs of the understanding. The great articles of Cknrruption and Redemp- 
tioD are propounded to us as spiritual mysteries ; and every interpretation 
that iM-etends to explain them into comprehensible notions, does by its very 
■nooeas furnish presumptive proof of its iailura The acuteness and logical 
dexterity, with which Taylor has brought out the fidsehood, or semblance 
of falsehood, in the Oalvinistic scheme, are truly admirable. Had he next 
eooeentred his thou^its in tranquU meditation, and asked himself: what 
then is the truth t— if a Will beat all, what must a Will be f-^e mi^t, I 
think, have seen that a nature in a will implies already a corruption of that 
will : that a nature is as inconsistent with freedom as free choice with an in- 
capacity of choosing aught but evil And lastly, a free power in a nature to ful- 
fil a law above nature I — ^I, who love and honor this good and great man with 
aD the revercnoe that can dwell "on this side idolatry," dare not retort on this 
aHertioa the diarge of foolery ; bat I find it a parados as startling to my reaso» 
M any of the hard springs of the Dort divines were to his luiderstaiidiQg 
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look the glaiing sophistry of concluding in relation to a miea of 
indeterminate length, that whoever can do anj one, can theie> 
fore do all ; a conclusion, the futility of which must ibice itaelf 
on the common sense of every man who understands the p ro poa- 
tion ; still the question will arise— Why, and on what principle 
of equity, were the unofiending sentenced to be bom with so fear> 
fill a disproportion of their powers to their duties ? Why were 
they subjected to a law, the fulfilment of which was all but im- 
possible, yet the penalty on the failure tremendous ? Admit that 
for those who had never enjoyed a happier lot, it was no puniidi- 
ment to be made to inhabit a ground which the Creator had 
cursed, and to have been bom vrith a body prone to sickness, and 
a soul surrounded with temptation, and having the worst tempta- 
tion within itself in its ovm temptability ; — ^to have the duties of 
a Spirit with the wants and appetites of an Animal ! Tet on 
such imperfect creatures, with means so scanty and impediments 
so numerous, to impose the same task-work that had been re- 
quired of a creature with a pure and entire nature, and jMovided 
with supernatural aids — if this be not to inflict a penalty ; yet to 
be placed under a law, the difficulty of obeying which is infinite, 
and to have momently to struggle with this difficulty, and to live 
momently in hazard of these consequmices — if this be no ponisii- 
ment ; — ^words have no correspondence with thoughts, and 
thoughts are but shadovrs of each other, shadows that own no 
substance for their antitype. 

Of such an outrage on conmion sense Taylor was incapable. 
He himself calls it a penalty ; he admits that in efiect it is a 
punishment : nor does he seek to suppress the question that ao 
naturally arises out of this admission ;— on what principle of 
equity were the innocent oflipring of Adam punished at all ? He 
meets it, and puts in an answer. He states the problem, and 
gives his solution — namely, that *' God on Adam's account waa 
so exasperated with mankind, that being angry he would still 
continue the punishment !" — " The case*' (says ^e Bishop) " is 
this : Jonathan and Michal were Saul's children. It came to 
pass tiiat seven of Saul's issue were to be hanged : all equally 
innocent, equally culpable." [Before I quote further, I feel my- 
self called on to remind the reader, that these last two words were 
added by Taylor, without the least grounds in Scriptuie, acooid- 
ing to which (2 Sam. zxi.) no crime was laid to their charge. 
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BO blame imputed to ^em. Without any pvetence of culpable orai- 
duet on their part, they were arraigned as children of Saul, and 
sacrificed to a point of state-expedience. In reocMiflnencing the 
quotation, therefore, the reader ought to let the sentence conclude 
with the words — ] *' all equally innocent." David took the five 
sons of Micha], for she had left him unhandsomely. Jonathan 
was his friend : and therefore he spared his son, Mephibosheth. 
Now here it was indiflerent as to the guilt of the penons {bear in 
mind. Reader, that no guilt was attached to any of them .') 
whether David should take the sons of Michal, or Jonathan's ; 
but it is likely that as upon the kindness that David had to 
Jonathan, he spared his son : so upon the just provocation of 
Michal, he made that evil fall upon them, which, it may be, they 
should not have su^red, if their mother had been kind. Adam 
was to God, as Michal to David."* 

This answer, this solution, proceeding too £rom a divine so pre- 
eminently gifted, and occurring (with other passages not less start- 
ling) in a vehement refutation of the received doctrine, on the ex- 
press ground of its opposition to the clearest conceptions and best 
feelings of mankind — ^this it is that surprises me. It is of this 
that I complain. The Almighty Father exasperated with those, 
whom the Bishop has himself in the same Treatise described as 
" innocent and most unibrtunate" — ^the two things best fitted to 
ocmciliate love and pity ! Or though they did not remain inno- 
cent, yet those whose abandonment to a mere nature, while they 
were left amenable to a law above nature, he affirms to be the 
irresistible cause, that they one and all did sin ! And this de- 
cree illustrated and justified by its analogy to one of the wont 
actions of an imperfect mortal ! From such of my Readers m 
will give a thoughtful perusal to these works of Taylor, I daro 
anticipate a concurrence with the judgment which I here tran- 
scribe ftom the blank space at the end of the Deus Justificatus 
in my own copy ; and which, though twenty years have elapsed 
since it was written, I have never seen reason to recant or mod- 
ify. " This most eloquent Treatise may be compared to a statue 
of Janus, with the one face, which we must suppose fironting the 
Calvinistic tenet, entire and fresh, as from the master's band ; 
beaming with life and force, witty scorn on the lip, and a brow 
at once bright and weighty with satisfying reason : — ^the other, 

•yoLix.p.6, 6. Heber's 6dit--iBi 
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looking toward the " something to he put in its place," maimed, 
featureless, and weathei-hitten into an almost visionary confusion 
and indistinctness."*' 

With these expositions I hasten to contrast the Scriptural 
article respecting Original Sin, or the corrupt and sinful nature 
of the human Will, and the helief which alone is required of us 
as Christians. And here the first thing to he considered, and 
which will at once remoye a world of error, is ; that this is no 
tenet first introduced or imposed hy Christianity, and which, should 
a man see reason to disclaim the authority of the Gospel, would 
no longer have any claim on his attention. It is no perplexity 
that a man may get rid of hy ceasing to he a Christian, and whidi 
has no existence for a philosophic Deist. It is a fact affirmed, in- 
deed, in the Christian Scriptures alone with the force and fire- 
quency proportioned to its consummate importance ; hut a fact 
acknowledged in every religion that retains the least glimmering 
of the patriarchal faith in a God infinite, yet personal : — a fact 
assumed or implied as the hasis of every religion, of which any 
relics remain of earlier date than the last and total apostasy of 
the Pagan world, when the faith in the great I Am, the Creator, 
was extinguished in the sensuill Polytheism, which is inevitahly 
the final result of Pantheism, or the worship of Nature ; and the 
only form under which the Pantheistic scheme — ^that, according 
to which the World is God, and the material universe itself the 
one only ahsolute Being — can exist for a people, or hecome the 
popular creed. Thus in the most ancient hooks of the Brahmins, 
the deep sense of this fact, and the doctrines grounded on ohscnie 
traditions of the promised remedy, are seen struggling, and now 
gleaming, now flashing, through the mist of Pantheism, and pro- 
ducing the incongruities and gross contradictions of the Brahmin 
Mythology ; while in the rival sect — ^inthat most strange jnA^eiMWi- 
enon, the religious Atheism of the Buddhists, with whom God is 
only universal matter considered ahstractedly from aU particular 
forms — ^the fact is placed among the delusions natural to man, 
which, together with other superstitions grounded on a supposed 
essential difierence hetween right and wrong, the sage is to de- 
compose and precipitate finom the menstruum of his more refined 
apprehensions ! Thus in denying the fact, they virtually ao- 
knowledge it. 

* Sm Lit RdBudns, Y. pp. 218, 814. 
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From the remote East, turn, to the mythology of the Lesser 
Ama, to the descendants of Javan, who dwelt in the tents of 
Shem, and possessed the isles. Here, again, and in the usual 
form of an historic solution, we find the same fact, and as char- 
acteristic of the human race, stated in that earliest and most 
Tenerable mtfthtiSf or symbolic parable of Prometheus — ^that truly 
wonderftd fable, in which the characters of the rebellious Spirit 
and of the Divine Friend of mankind (Sedg tfuldvdgamof) are 
united in the same person ;* thus in the most striking manner 
noting the forced amalgamation of the Patriarchal tradition with 
the incongruous scheme of Pantheism. This 'and the connected 
tale of lo, which is but the sequel of the Prometheus, stand alone 
in the Greek Mythology, in which elsewhere both gods and men 
axe mere powers and products of nature. And most noticeable 
it is, that soon after the promulgation and spread of the G-ospel 
had awakened the moral sense, and had opened the eyes even of 
its wiser enemies to the necessity of providing some solution of 
this great problem of the moral world, the beautiful parable of 
Cupid and Psyche was brought forward as a rival Fall of Man ; 
and the fact of a moral corruption connatural with the human 
race was again recognized. In the assertion of Original Sin the 
Greek Mythology rose and set. 

But not only was the fact acknowledged of a law in the nature 
of man resisting the law of God (and whatever is placed in ac- 
tive and direct oppugnancy to the good is, ipso facto, positive 
evil) ; it was likewise an acknowledged mystery, and one which 
by the nature of the subject must evet remain such — a problem, 
of which any other solution than the statement of the fact itself 
was demonstrably impossible. That it is so, the least reflection 
will suffice to convince every man, who has previously satisfied 
himself that he is a responsible being. It follows necessarily 
from the postulate of a responsible will. Refuse to grant this, 
and I have not a word to say. Concede this, and you concede 
all. For this is the essential attribute of a will, and contained 
in the very idea, that whatever determines the will, acquires this 
power firom a previous determination of the will itself. The will 
is ultimately self-determined, or it is no longer a will under the 
law of perfect fireedom, but a nature under the mechanism of 
cause and ofiect. And if by an act, to which it had determined 

• See lit Remains, TV. pp. a44-866.--.fii 
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itself, it has subjected itself to the deteimination of natuxe (in the 
language of St. Paul, to the law of the flesh), it receives a natora 
into itself, and so fai it becomes a nature : and this is a corrup- 
tion of the will and a corrupt nature. It is also a fall of man, 
inasmuch as his will is the condition of his personality ; the 
ground and condition of the attribute which constitutes him man.>. 
And the ground- work of personal being is a capacity of acknowl- 
edging the moral law (the law of the Spirit, the law of freedom, 
the Divine Will) a» that which should, of itself, suffice to determine 
the will to a free obedienoe of the law, the law working therein by 
its own exceeding lawfulness.* This, and this alone, is positive 
good ; good in itself, and independent of all relations. Whatever 
resists, and, as a positive force, opposes this in the will, is therefore 
evil. But an evil in the will, is an evil will ; and as all moral 
evil (that is, all evil that is evil without reference to its oontin* 
gent physical consequences) is of the will, this evil will must have 
its source in the will. And thus we might go back firom act to 
act, from evil to evil, ad infinitum^ without advancing a step. 

We call an individual a bad man, not because an action of his 
is contrary to the law, but because it has led us to conclude from 
it some principle opposed to the law, some private maxim or by- 
law in his will contrary to the universal law of right reason in the 
conscience, as the ground of the action. But this evil principle 
again must be grounded in some other principle which has been 
made determinant of his will by the will's own self-determination. 
For if not, it must have its ground in some necessity of nature, 
in some instinct or propensity imposed, not acquired, another's 
work not his own. Consequently neither act nor principle could 
be imputed ; and relatively to the agent, not original, not sin. 

Now let the grounds on which the fact of an evil inherent in 
the will is affirmable in the instance of any one man, be supposed 
equally applicable in every instance, and concerning all men : so 
that the fact is asserted of the individual, not because he has 
committed this or that crime, or because he has shown himself to 
be this or that man, but simply because he is a man. Let the 
evil be supposed such as to imply the impossibility of an individ- 
ual's referring to aby particular time at which it might be con- 

* If the low worked on the will, it would be the workiDg of ao intrioHo 
and alien Ibroe^ and, as Si. Ftal profoQndly argiMB» would |Mrov« the wSl 
dnftiL 
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ceivad to have commenced, or to aay period of his existence at 
which it was not existing. Let it be Bupposed, in short, that the 
■abject stands in no relation whatever to time, can neither he 
called in time nor out of time ; but that all relations of time are 
as alien and heterogeneous in this question, as the relations and 
attributes of space (north or south, round or square, thick or thin) 
are to our afiections and moral feelings. Let the Header suppose 
this, and he will have before him the precise import of the Scrip- 
tural doctrine of Original Sin ; or rather of the fact acknowledged 
in all ages, and recognized, but not originating, in the Christian 
Scriptures. 

Li addition to this it will be well to remind the inquirer, that 
the steadfast conviction of the existence, personality, and moral 
attributes of God, is presupposed in the acceptance of the Gospel, 
or required as its indispensable preliminary. It is taken for 
granted as a point which the hearer had already decided for him- 
self a point finally settled and put at rest : not by the removal 
of all difficulties, or by any such increase of insight as enabled 
him to meet every objection of the Epicurean or the Skeptic, with 
a full and precise answer ; but because he had convinced himself 
that it was folly as well as presumption in so imperfect a crea- 
ture to expect it ; and because these difficulties and doubts dis- 
appeared at the beam, when tried against the weight and convic- 
tive power of the reasons in the other scale. It is, therefore, 
most unfair to attack Christianity, or any article which the 
Church has declared a Christian doctrine, by aiguments, which, 
if valid, are vahd against all religion. Is there a disputant who 
scorns a mere postulate, as the basis of any argument in support 
of the &dth ; who is too high-minded to beg his ground, and will 
take it by a strong hand ? Let him fight it out with the Atheists, 
or the Manicheans ; but not stoop to pick up their arrows, and 
then run away to discharge them at Christianity or the Church ! 

The only true way is to state the doctrine, believed as well by 
Saul of TarsuS) yet breathing out threatenings and daughter 
against the Church of Christ, as by Paul the Apostle, fuUy 
preaching the Cro$pel of Christ. A^ moral evil is an evil that 
has its origin in a will. An evil conunon to all must have a 
ground common to all. But the actual existence of moral evil 
we are bound in conscience to admit ; and that there is an evil 
common to all is a fact ; and this evil must therefore have a 
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common groand. Now this evil ground ean not originate in the 

Divine Will : it must therefore he referred to the will of num. 

And this evil ground we call original sin. It is a mystery, that 

is, a fact, which we see, hut can not explain ; and the doctrine 

a truth which we apprehend, hut can neither comprehend nor 

communicate. And such hy the quality of the subject (namely, 

a responsible will) it must be, if it be truth at all. 

A sick man, whose complaint was as obscure as his suflferings 
were severe and notorious, was thus addressed by a humane stran- 
ger : ** My poor Friend ! I find you dangerously ill, and on this 
account only, and having certain information of your being ao, 
and that you have not wherewithal to pay fi)r a physician, I 
have come to you. Respecting your disease, indeed, I can tdl 
you nothing that you are capable of understanding, more than 
you know already, or can only be taught by reflection on your 
own experience. But I have rendered the disease no longer ir- 
remediable. I have brought the remedy with me : and I now 
ofier you the means of immediate relief, with the assurance of 
gradual convalescence, and a final perfect cutq.; nothing more 
being required on your part, but your best endeavors to follow 
the prescriptions I shall leave with you. It is, indeed, too proba- 
ble, from the nature of your disease, that you will occasionally 
neglect or transgress them. But even this has been calculated 
on in the plan of your cure, and the remedies provided, if only 
you are sincere and in right earnest with yourself, and have your 
heart in the work. Ask me not how such a disease can be con- 
ceived possible. Enough for the present that you know it to be 
real : and I come to cure the disease, not to explain it.*' 

Now, what if the patient or some of his neighbors should 
chaige this good Samaritan with having given rise to the mia- 
ohievous notion of an inexplicable disease, involving the honor of 
the king of the country, — should inveigh against him as the author 
and first introducer of the notion, though of the numerous medi- 
cal works composed ages before his arrival, and by physicians of 
the most venerable authority, it was scarcely possible to open a 
single volume without finding some description of the disease, 
or some lamentation of its malignant and epidemic character ; — 
and, lastly, what if certain pretended friends of this good Samari- 
tan, in their zeal to vindicate him against this absurd charge, 
should assert that he was a perfect stranger to this disease, and 
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boldly dmy that he had erer said or done any thing ocHinected 
with it, or that implied its existence ? 

In this apologne or imaginaiy case, Beader ! yon have the 
tine healings of Chitstianity on the fact and doctrine of Original 
Sin. The doctzine (that is, the confession of a known fact) 
Christianity has only in conunon with every religion, and with 
every philosc^hy, in which the reality of a responsible will, and 
the essential difieience between good and evil, have been recog- 
nized. Feeoliar to the Christian religion are the remedy and 
(for all pnipoees bat those of a merely speculative curiosity) the 
solution. By the annunciation of the remedy it afibrds all the 
solaticm which our moral interests require ; and even in that 
which remains, and must remain, un&thomable, the Chnstiaa 
finds a new motive to walk humbly with the Lord his God. 

^ould a professed believer ask yon, whether that which is the 
ground of responable action in your will could in any way be re- 
fl|»Qnaibly present in the will of Adam, — answer him in these 
words : " You, Sir ! can no more demonstrate the negative, than 
I can conceive the affirmative. The corruption of my will may 
very warrantably be spoken of as a consequence of Adam's &11, 
even as my birth of Adam's existence ; as a consequence, a link 
in the historic chain of instances, whereof Adam is the first. 
But that it is on account of Adam ; or that this evil principle 
was, d priori, inserted or infused into my will by the will of an- 
other — ^which is indeed a contradiction in terms, my will in such 
case being no will — ^this is nowhere asserted in Scripture ex- 
plicitly or by implication." It belongs to the very essence of the 
doctrine, that in respect of original sin every man is the adequate 
representative of all men. What wonder, then, that where no 
inward ground of preference existed, the choice should be deter- 
mined by outward relations, and that the first in time should be 
taken as the diagram ! Even in the book of Genesis the word 
Adam is distinguished from a proper name by an article before it. 
It is t?ie Adam, so as to express the genus, not the individual — 
or rather, perhaps, I should say, as well as the individual. But 
that the word with its equivalent, the old man, is used symboli- 
cally and universally by St. Paul (1 Cor, xv. 22, 45. Eph. iv. 22. 
Col. iii. 9. Rom. vi. 6), is too evident to need any proof 

I conclude with this remark. The doctrine of Original Sin 
concerns all men. But it concerns Christians in particular no 
voj*. I. N 
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otherwiae tliin bj its ooufteetkm widi the doctnne of Badaiq»> 
tini ; and with the diTinity and dirine humaiiity of the IBL^ 
deemer, aa a ooioUaiy or neeessaiy inference finom both myitenei. 
Bewaie of aigmnentB against ChnBtianity, iHiich can not atop 
theie, and conseqiiently ought not to haTe ooamMneed theve. 
Something I mig^t have added to the cleameaB of the |uer'jedin g 
▼iews, if the limits of the Woik had permitted me to dear away 
the several delnsiTe and fimcifbl asseitions respecting the state* 
of oar first parents, their wisdom, science, and angelic fccoltiei^ 
assertions withoat the slightest groond in Scriptore :— -or, if oon- 
aistently with the wants and preparatory stndies of those, iir 
whose use this Yolnme was especially intended, I could have 
entered into the momentous snbject of a spiritnal &11 or apostai^f 
antecedent to the fonnation of man — a belief the Senptnral 
groonds of which are few and of diverse interpretation, bat 
which has been almost imiverBal in the Christian ChnrcL. 
Enough however has been given, I trast, for the Beader to see 
and (as &r as the sobject is capable of being undnstood) to nn- 
deistand this long controverted article, in the sense in which 
alone it is binding on lus fidth. Supposing him therefore to 
know the meaning of Original Sin, and to have decided far him- 
self on the &ct of its actual existence, as the antecedent groimd 
and occasion of Christianity, we may now proceed to Christianity 
itself, as the edifice raised on this ground, that is, to the great 
eonstituent article of the fidth in Christ, as the remedy of the dia> 
ease— the doctrine of Bedemption. 

But befere I proceed to this great doctrine, let me briefly re- 
mind the young and friendly pupil, to whom I would still be 
supposed to address myself, that in the following Aphorisms the 
word science is used in its strict and narrowest sense. By a 
scienoe I here mean any chain of truths which are ttther absoiotely 
certain, or necessarily true for the human mind, fitxn the laws 
and constitution of the mind itself. In neither case is oar con* 
viction derived, or capable of receiving any addition, from oat- 
ward experience, or empirical data — that is, matters of fi^t 
given to us through the medium of the senses — though theao 



• For a spMuntt of theM Rshhinigel doti««, I r«fir, not to the writ- 
ingi of myBtaoi am) cnthnuMts, but to the ahrevd and witty Dr. Sooth, 
QDOof vhoM most elaborato •er u io pi standi prvaaiiMnt anong tha wamnj 
tplflndU aictan^BBsai oe thp >iila«et (8aa Atsmm^ U Om. L t7.<*JHi) 
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data may have been the occaaion, oi may even be ta indispen- 
stkble condition, of our reflecting on the ibrmer, and thereby be- 
cnming confciouB of the same. On the other hand, a connected 
Miiei of eoncluaiona grounded on empirical data, in oontra-dia- 
tinctioD &om BcieDce, I beg leave (no better term occarring) is 
this place and for this pnrpoae to denominate a scheme. 

APHORISM XI 

In whatever age and oonntry it is the prevailing mind and 
efaaracter of the nation to reg»rd the present life as subordinate 
to a life to come, and to maik the present state, the world of 
their senses, by signs, instruments, and mementos of its connection 
with a future stste and a spiiitual world ; — where the mysteries 
of faith are brought within the hold of the people at large, not 
by being explained away in the vain hope of accommodating 
than to the average of their nnderstanding, but by being made 
the objects of love by their comblnatioD with events nnd epochs 
of history, with national traditions, with the monuments and 
dedications of ancestral faith and zeal, with memorial and sym- 
bolieal obrcrvances, with the realizing influences of social devo- 
tion, and, above all, by early and habitual association with acta 
of the will, — there Religion is. There, however obscured by the 
hay and straw of human will-work, the foundation Is safe. In 
that country and under the predominance of such maxims, the 
National Church is no mere State-institute. It is the state itself 
in its intensest federal union ; yet at the same moment the 
guardian and representative of all personal individuality. For 
. the Church is the shrine of morality : and in morality alone the 
citizen BSKrta snd reclaims his personal independence, his integ- 
rity. Our outward acts are efficient, and most often possible, only 
by coalition. As an efficient power, the agent is but a fraction 
of ouity ; he becomes an integer only in the recognition and 
perlbrmance of the moral law. Nevertheless it ie ilu>^i irup {:iu-\ ^ 

a tmth which can not with safety be overlooked) (li.it morniity. ^^^ ^ 
as morality, has no exuitence for a people. It is citlinr alinorbe*' 
and lost in the quicksands of prudential calculu!, or it is tak* 
np and transfigured into the duties and mysleriis of religio 
And no wonder : since morality (including the p-jrac""' »-'■ 
the I am, as its subject) is itself a mysteiy, and lli'' 
suppontum of all other mysteriei, rwlatively to ma 
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APHORISM Xn. 

FALET NOT A MORALIST. 

Schemes of conduct, grounded on caleolationB of ■elf-intareiC, 
or on the average consequences of actions, supposed to he general, 
form a branch of Political Economy, to which let all due honmc 
be given. Their utility is not here questioned. But however 
estimable within their own sphere such schemes, or any one of 
them in particular, may be, they do not belong to moral science, 
to which, both in kind and purpose, they are in all cases foreign, 
and, when substituted for it, hostile. Ethics, or the science of 
Morality, does indeed in no wise exclude the consideration of ac- 
tion ; but it contemplates the same in its originating spiritual 
source, without reference to space, or time, or sensible existence. 
Whatever springs out of the perfect law of freedom, which exists 
only by its unity with the will of God, its inherance in the 
Word of God, and its communion with the Spirit of God — ^that 
(according to the principles of moral science) is good — ^it is lig^t 
and righteousness and very truth. Whatever seeks to separate 
itself fipotm the divine principle, and proceeds from a false centre 
in the agent's particular will, is evil — a work of darkness and 
contradiction. It is sin and essential falsehood. Not the out- 
ward deed, constructive, destructive, or neutral, — not the deed as 
a possible object of the senses, — ^is the object of ethical science. 
For this is no compost, coilectorium or inventory of single duties ; 
nor does it seek in the multitudinous sea, in the predetermined 
wave, and tides and currents of nature, that freedom which is 
exclusively an attribute of Spirit. Like all other pure sciences, 
whatever it enunciates, and whatever it concludes, it enunciates 
and concludes absolutely. Strictness is its essential character ; 
and its first proposition is. Whosoever $hall keep the whole law, 
and yet offend in one pointy he is guilty ofaU. For as the will 
or spirit, the source and substance of moral good, is one and all in 
every part; so must it be the totality, the whole articulated 
series of single acts, taken as unity, that can alone, in the severity 
of science, be recognized as the proper counterpart and adequate 
representative of a good will. Is it in this or that limb, or not 
rather in the whole body, the entire organismus, that the law of 
life reflects itself? Much less, then, can the law of the Spirit 
work in fragments. 
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APHORISM Xm. 

Wherever there exists a permanent* learned class, having 
muthonty, and poflsessing the respect and confidence of the coun- 
try; and wherever the science of ethics is acknowledged and 
taught in this class, as a reg^ular part of a learned education, to 
its future memhers generally, but as the special study and indis- 
pensable ground-work of such as are intended for holy orders ; — 
there the article of Original Sin will be an axiom of faith in all 
dawea Among the learned an undisputed truth, and with the 
people a &ct, which no man imagines it possible to deny : and 
the doctrine, thus interwoven in the laith of all, and coeval with 
the consciousness of each, will, for each and all, possess a reality, 
sabjective indeed, yet virtually equivalent to that which we in- 
tuitively give to the objects of our senses. 

With the learned this will be the case, because the article is 
the first — ^I had almost said spontaneous — ^product of the applica- 
tion of modem science to history, of which it is the interpreter. 
A mystery in its own right, and by the necessity and essential 
character of its subject — (for the will, like the life, in every act 
and product pre-supposes to itself a past always present, a present 
that evermore resolves itself into a past) — ^the doctrine of Original 
Sin gives to all the other mysteries of religion a common basis, a 
connection of dependency, an intelligibility of relation, and a total 
harmony, which supersede extrinsic proof. There is here that 
same proof from unity of purpose, that same evidence of fsyiDme- 
try, which in the contemplation of a human skeleton flashed con- 
viction on the mind of Galen, and kindled meditation into a hynm 
of praise. 

* A learned order must be rappoeed to eonaiat of three elaaaea. First, 
thoae who are employed in adding to the existing sum of power and knowl- 
odga Seoood, and moat numerous class, those whose office it is to diffuse 
through the community at large the practical results of science, and that 
kind and degree of knowledge and cultivation, which for all is requisite or 
clearly useftiL Third, the formers and instructors of the second — ^m schoola, 
halls and uniTeraitiee, or through the medium of the press. The second 
daaa indudea not only the Parochial Clergy, and all others duly ordained to 
the ministerial office; but likewise all the members of the legal and medi- 
cal professions, who haye recdved a learned education under accredited and 
rcspoDdUa tattohera.— <iS^ |A« C^^urekamdtiiate, VL p. 61.— JUL 
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Meanwhile the people, not goaded into doubt by the lesBona 
and examples of their teachers and superiors ; not drawn away 
from the fixed stars of heaven — ^the form and magnitude of 
which are the same for the naked eye of the shepherd as for the 
telescope of the ' sage — ^firom the immediate truths, I mean of 
Reason and Conscience, to an exercise to which they have not 
been trained, — of a faculty which has been imperfectly devel- 
oped, — on a subject not within the sphere of the faculty, nor in 
any way amenable to its judgment ; — ^the people will need no 
arguments to receive a doctrine confirmed by their own experience 
£rom within and from without, and intimately blended with the 
most venerable traditions common to all races, and the traces of 
which linger in the latest twilight of civilization. 

Among the revulsions consequent on the brute bewilderments 
of a Grodless revolution, a great and active zeal for the interests 
of religion may be one. I dare not trust it, till I have seen what 
it is that gives religion this interest, till I am satisfied that it is 
not the interests of this world ; necessary and laudable interests, 
perhaps, but which may, I dare believe, be secured as efiectually 
and more suitably by the prudence of this world, and by this 
world's powers and motives. At all events, I find nothing in 
the fashion of the day to deter me from adding, that the reverse 
of the preceding — ^that where Religion is valued and patronized 
as a supplement of Law, or an aid extraordinary of Police ; 
where moral science is exploded as the mystic jargon of daik 
ages ; where a lax system of consequences, by which every ini- 
quity on earth may be (and how many have been !) denounced 
and defended with equal plausibility, is publicly and authorita^ 
tively taught as Moral Philosophy ; where the mysteries of reli- 
gion, and truths supersensual, are either cut and squared for the 
comprehension of the Understanding, the faculty judging accord- 
ing to sense, or desperately torn asunder finom the Reason, nay 
fanatically opposed to it; lastly, where private* interpretation is 

* The Author of the Statesman's Ksnual moat be the most ioooosuteikt 
of men, if he can be justly suspected of a leaning to the RomiBh Chureh ; or 
if it be necessary for him to repeat his ferrent Amen to the wish and 
prayer of our late good old king, that "every adult in the Britirii Empire 
should be able to read his Bible, and have a Bible to read 1" Nevertheless^ 
it may not be superfluous to decUire, that in thus protesting against the 
license of priyute interpretation, I do not mean to coodemn the ezereise or 
deny the right of indiyidual judgment I condemn only the |M^«teoded ri( 
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flrrery thing, and tHe Church nothing — ^there the mystery of 
Oiiginal Sin will be either rejected, or evaded, or perverted into 
the monstrous fiction of hereditary sin, — guilt inherited ; in the 
mystery of Bedemption metaphors will be obtruded for the real- 
ity ; and in the mysterious appurtenants and symbols of Redemp- 
tion (regeneration, grace, the Eucharist, and spiritual oommu-^ 
nion) the realities will be evaporated into metaphors. 

APHORISM XIV. 

Leighton. 

As in great maps or pictures you will see the border decorated 
with meadows, fountains, flowers, and the like, represented in it, 
but in the middle you have the main design : so amongst the 
works of God is it with the fore-ordained redemption of man. 
All his other works in the world, all the beauty of the creatures, 
the succession of ages, and the things that come to pass in them, 
are but as the border to this as the mainpiece. But as a foolish 
unskilful beholder, not discerning the excellency of the principal 
piece in such maps or pictures, gazes only on the fair border, and 
goes no farther — ^thus do the greatest part of us as to this great 
work of God, the redemption of our personal being, and the re- 
union of the human with the divine, by and through the divine 
humanity of the Incarnate Word. 

APHORISM XV. 

Lather. 

It is a hard matter, yea, an impossible thing, for thy human 

strength, whosoever thou art (without God's assistance), at such 

of ercxy indiTidnal, oompetent and incompetent, to interpret Scripture in a 
■ease of hia own, in opposition to the judgment of the Ohurch, without 
knowledlge of the originals or of the languages, the history, customs, opin- 
ions and oontroTersies of the age and country in which they were written ; 
and where the interpreter judges in ignorance or in contempt of miinter- 
mpted tradition, the unanimous consent of Fathers and Councils, and the 
aniTcrsal faith of the Church in all ages. It is not the attempt to form a 
judgment, whidi is here called in question ; but the grounds, or rather the 
no-groimds on which the judgment is formed and relied on. 

My fixed principle is: that a Christianity without a Ohurch exercising 
spiritual authority is vanity and delusion. And my belief is, that when 
Popery is rushing in on us like an inundation, the nation will find it to be 
aa I say Popery : for this too I hold for a delusion that Romanism or 
UmiMm nB^VMfff^ is separable from Popery. Almoat as readily ooold I 
•appose a circle without a centre. 
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a time 'when Moses setteth on thee with the Law (see Aphorism 
Xn.), — ^when the holy Law written in thy heart accuseth and 
condeznneth thee, forcing thee to a comparison of thy heart there- 
with, and conyicting thee of the incompatihleness of thy will and 
nature with Heaven and holiness and an immediate God — that 
then thou shonldst he ahle to he of such a mind as if no law nor 
sin had ever heen ! I say it is in a manner impossihle that a 
human creature, when he feeleth himself assaulted with trials 
and temptations, and the conscience hath to do with God, and 
the tempted man knoweth that the root of temptation is within 
him, should ohtain such mastery over his thoughts as then to 
think no otherwise than that from everlasting nothing hath heen 
but only and alone Christ, altogether grace and deliverance ! 

COMMENT. 

In irrational agents, namely, the brute animals, the will is 
hidden or absorbed in the law. The law is their nature. In the 
original purity of a rational agent the uncorrupted will is iden- 
tical with the law. Nay, inasmuch as a will perfectly identical 
with the law is one with the Divine Will, we may say, that in 
the un&Uen rational agent the will constitutes the law.** But 
it is evident that the holy and spiritual power and light, which 
by a prolepsis or anticipation we have named law, is a grace, an 
inward perfection, and without the commanding, binding, and 
menacing character which belongs to a law, acting as a master 
or sovereign distinct from, and existing, as it were, externally for, 
the ag^it who is bound to obey it. Now this is St. Paul's sense 
of the word, and on this he grounds his whole reasoning. And 
hence too arises the obscurity and apparent paradoxy of several 
texts. That the law is a law for you ; that it acts on the will 

* In fewer words thus : For the brute Mw»«^l»t their nstore is their law ; 
—for what other third law can be imagined, m addition to the law of na- 
ture, and the law of reason t Therefore: in irrational agents the law eon- 
stitutee the will In moral and rational agents the will oonatitatea, or 
ought to ooostitute, the law : I speak of moral agents, un&Uen. For the 
personal will eomprehends the idea as a reason, and it giyes eausatxre force 
to the idea, as a praetioal reason. But idea witii the power of realising the 
same is a law ; or say : — the spirit eomprehends the moral idea, 1^ Tirtue 
of its rationality, and it giyes to the idea cansatiTe power, as a will. In 
every sense, therefore, it oonstitutes the law, supplying both the elements 
of whiflh it oonaists, namely, the idea, and the realising power. 
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not in it ; that it exercises an agency firom without, by fear and 
coercion ; proves the corruption of your will, and presupposes it. 
Sin in this sense came by the law : for it has its essence, as sin, 
in that counter-position of the holy principle to the will, which 
occasions this principle to be a law. Exactly (as in all other 
points) consonant with the Pauline doctrine is the assertion of 
John, when — speaking of the re-adoption of the redeemed to be 
sons of God, and the consequent resumption (I had almost said 
re-absorption) of the law into the will {yd/iop liXetop ibv t^5 
ilevSe^ltts, James i. 25) — ^he says, For the law toas given by 
Moses, hut grace and truth came by Jesus Christ.^ That by 
the law St. Paul meant only the ceremonial law, is a notion that 
could originate only in utter inattention to the whole strain and 
bent of the Apostle's argument. 

APHORISM XVL 

Leighton and Coleridge. 

Christ's death was both voluntary and violent. There was 
external violence : and that was the accompaniment, or at most 
the occasion, of his death. But there was internal willingness, 
the spiritual will, th^ will of the Spirit, and this was the proper 
cause. By ihls Spirit he was restored from death : neither in- 
deed teas it possible for him to be holden of it. Being put to 
death in thefUshy but quickened by the Spirit, says St. Peter. 
But he is likewise declared elsewhere to have died by that same 
Spirit, which here, in opposition to the violence, is said to quicken 
him. Thus Hd). ix. 14, Through the eternal Spirit he offered 
himseif And even from Peter's words, and without the epithet 
eternal, to aid the interpretation, it is evident that the Spirit, 
here opposed to the flesh by body or animal life, is of a higher 
nature and power than the individual soul, which can not of 
itself return to reinhabit or quicken the body. 

If these points were niceties, and an over-refining in doctrine, 
is it to be believed that the Apostles, John, Peter, and Paul, with 
the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, would have laid so 
great a stress on them ? But the true life of Christians is to eye 
Christ in every step of his life— not only as their rule but as 
their strength : looking to him as their pattern both in doing and 
in Bofiering, and drawing power from him for going through both : 

• John i. IT.— -sa: 
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being wiUiout him aUe lor nothing. Take corofeit, then, thoa 
that belieTost ! It is he that lifts up the soul from the gaUst^ 
death ; and he hath said, 1 tcill raise thee up at the last day. 
Thou that believest in him, believe him and take oomlort. Tea, 
vhen thou art meet sank in thy aad apprehenaions, and he fiir 
off to thy thinking, then is he nearest to raise and oomlbrt thee : 
as scMnetimeB it grows daricest immediately before day. 

APHORISM XVH 

Logbtoo and Oolflri^e. 

Would any of you be cured of that common disease, the fear 
of death ? Yet this is not the right name of the disease, as a 
mere reference to oar armies and navies is safficient to prove : 
nor can the fear of death, either as loss of life or pain of dying, 
be justly held a conmion disease. But would you be cured of 
the fear and feaiful questionings connected with the approach 
of death ? Look this way, and you shall find more than yoa 
seek. Christ, the Word that was from the beginning, and 
made flesh and dwelt among men, died. And he, who 
conquered death in his own person* conquered sin and death, 
which is the wages of sin, fer thee. And of this thou mayest 
be assured, if only thou believe in him and love him. I need 
not add, keep his commandments : since where fiuth and love 
are, obedience in its threefeld character, as efiect, reward, and 
criterion, foUows by that moral necessity which is the highest 
fonn of freedom. The grave is thy bed of rest, and no longer the 
cold bed : for thy Saviour has warmed it, and made it fragrant. 

If then it be health and comfort to the faithfrd that Christ 
descended into the grave, with especial confidence may we 
meditate on his return from thence, quickened by the Spirit : this 
being to those who are in him the certain pledge, yea, the efiee- 
tual cause of that blessed resurrection £»" which they themselves 
hope. There is that union betwixt them and their Redeemer, 
that they shall rise by the communication and virtue of his rising : 
not simply by his power — ^for so the wicked likewise to their 
grief shall be raised : but they by his life as their life. 

OOMXBNT ON THB THREE FKECEUNO APBOEISIIB. 

To the Reader, who has consented to submit his mind to mj 
temporary goidaaoe, and who peimita ma to regard lim as waj 
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pnpil or junior fellow-student, I coj^^inue to address myself. 
Sionld he exist only in my imagination, let the bread float on 
the waters ! If it be the Bread of Life, it will not have been 
nttedy cast away. 

Let us pause a moment, and review tho road we have passed 
over since the transit from Religious Morality to Spiritual Reli- 
gion. My first attempt was to satisfy you, that there is a spir- 
itual princij^e in man, and to expose the sophistry of the argu- 
ments in support of the contrary. Our next step was to dear 
the road of all counterfeits, by showing what is not the Spirit, 
what is not spiritual religion. And this was followed by an at- 
tempt to establish a difierence in kind between religious truths 
and the deductions of speculative science ; yet so as to prove, 
that the former are not only equally rational with the latter, but 
that they alone appeal to. reason in die fulness and living reality 
of their power. This and the state of mind requisite for the for- 
mation of right convictions respecting spiritual truths, afterwards 
employed our attention. Having then enumerated the Articles 
of the Christian Faith peculiar to Christianity, I entered on the 
great object of the present Work : namely, the removal of all 
valid objections to these articles on grounds of right reason 
or conscience. But to render this practicable, it was necessary, 
first, to present each article in its true Scriptural purity, by ex- 
posure of the caricatures of misinterpreters ; and this, again, 
could not be satisfactorily done till we were agreed respecting 
the faculty entitled to sit in judgment on such questions. I early 
foresaw that my best chance (I will not say, of giving an insight 
into the surpassing worth and transcendent reasonableness of 
the Christian scheme ; but) of rendering the very question in- 
telligible, depended on my success in determining the true na- 
ture and limits of the human Understanding, and in evincing its 
diversity firom Reason. In pursuing this momentous subject, I 
was tempted in two or three instances into disquisitions, which 
if not beyond the comprehension, were yet imsuited to the taste, 
of the peisons for whom the Work was principally intended. 
These, however, I have ^parated from the running text, and 
compressed into notes. The Reader will at worst, I hope, pass 
them by as a leaf or two of waste paper, willingly given by him 
to those for whom it may not be paper wasted. Nevertheless, I 
can not conceal that the sulgeot itself tapposei, on the part of 
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the Reader, a steadineaB in aelf-qtiestioniiig, a plearaie in reier- 
ling to his own inward experience for the facta asserted by the 
Author, which can only be expected finom a person who has hixlj 
set his heart on airiving at clear and fixed conclusions in matteia 
of &ith. But where this interest is felt, nothing more than a 
common capacity, with the ordinary adrantages of education, is 
required for the complete comprehension both of the aigumoit 
and the result. Let but one thoughtful hour be devoted to the 
pages 183-190. In all that follows, the Reader will find no di& 
ficulty in understanding my meaning, whateyer he may hare in 
adopting it. 

The two great moments of the Christian Religion are. Original 
Sin and Redemption ; that the ground, this the superstructuiB 
of our fidth. The former I have exhibited, first, according to the 
scheme of the Westminster Divines and the Synod of Dort ; then, 
according to the* scheme of a contemporary Arminian divine ; 

* To escape the ocmaeqaeoeeB of thiB Bcheme, some Arminian ^yinet have 
asserted that the penalty inflicted on Adam, and continued in his posterity, 
was simply the loss of imniortality--death as the utter extinction of personal 
being : immortality being regarded by them (and not, I think, without good 
reason) as a supernatural tribute, and its loss therefore involved in the 
forfeiture of supernatural graces. This theory has its golden side : and, as 
a private opinion, is said to have the countenance of more than one dignitary 
of our Church, whose general orthodoxy is beyond impeachment For here 
the penalty resolves itself into the consequence, and this the natural and 
naturally inevitaUe consequence of Adam's crime. For Adam, indeed, it 
was a positive punishment : a punishment of his guilt, the justice of which 
who could have dared arraign I While for the oflbpring of Adam it was 
simply a not super*adding to their nature the privilege by which the origi- 
nal man was contra-distinguished from the brute creation — a mere negation 
of whidi they had no more right to complain than any other spedes of ani- 
mals. God iu this view appears only in his attribute of mercy, as averting 
by supernatural interposition a consequence naturally inevitable. This ia 
the golden side of the theory. But if we approach to it from the opposite 
direction, it first excites a just scruple, from the countenance it se e ms to 
give to the doctrine of Materialism. The supporters of this scheme do not, 
I presume^ contend that Adam's offspring would not have been bom mco, 
but have formed a new spedes of beasts 1 And if not, the notion of a ra- 
tioDal and self-oonsdous soul, perishing utterly with the dis8<dutiaa of the 
orgsnixed body, seems to require, nay, almost involves, the opinion that the 
soul is a quality or aerident of the body, — a mere harmony resulting from 
organixation. 

But let this pass unquestioned. Whatever else the descendants of Adam 
wOfjtA have been without the intercessioa of CSirist, yet (this int«r< 
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and lastly, in contrast with both schemes, I hare placed what I 
firmly belieye to be the Scriptural sense of this article, and yin- 
dicated its entire conformity with reason and experience. I now 
proceed to the other momentous article — ^firom the necessitating 
occasion of the Christian dispensation to Christianity itself For 
Christianity and Redemption are equivalent terms. And here 
my comment will be comprised in a few sentences : for I confine 
my views to the one object of clearing this awfiil mystery from 
those too current misrepresentations of its nature and import, that 
have laid it open to scruples and objections, not to such as shoot 

faaviii^ beea eflfiscftually nuide) they are now endowed with booIb that are 
not extinguiBhed togeUier with the material body. — ^Now unless these di- 
Tinee teach likewise the Bomish figment of Pm'gatory, and to an extent 
in which the Church of Rome herself would denounce the doctrine as an im- 
pioos heresy : unless they hold, that a punishment temporary and remedial 
is the worst eyil that the impenitent have to apprehend in a futnre state ; 
and that the spiritual death declared and foretold by Christ, the death eter- 
nal where the worm M«ver ^tei, is neither death nor eternal, but a certain 
quantum of suffering in a state of faith, hope, and progressiye amendment — 
unless they go these lengths' (and the divines here intended are orthodox 
Churdimen, men who would not knowingly adrance eyen a step on the road 
towards them)— then I fear that any advantage their theory might possess 
<yv«r the Cblvinistic scheme in the article of Original Sin, would be dearly 
purchased by increased diffieulties, and an ultra-Oalvinistic narrowness in 
the article of Redemption. I at least find it impossible, with my present 
human feelings, not to imagine that even in heaven it would be a fearfoi 
thing to know, that in order to my elevation to a lot infinitely more desi- 
rable than by nature it would have been, the lot of so vast a nmltitude had 
been rendered infinitely more calamitous ; and that my felicity had been 
pnrt^iased by the everlasting misery of my fellow-men, who, if no redemp* 
tion had been provided, after inheriting the pains and pleasures of earthly 
existenoe during the nombered hours, and the few and evil — evil yet few — 
days of the years of their mortal life, would have fidlen asleep to wake no 
more, — ^woidd have sunk into the dreamless sleep of the grave, and have 
been as the murmur and the plaint, and the exulting swell and the sharp 
scream, which the unequal gust of yesterday snatched firom the strings of <a 
wind-harp. 

In another plaee I have ventured to question the spirit and tendency of 
Tayh^s Work on Repentanoe.* But I ought to have added, that to dis- 
eover and keep the true medium in expounding and applying the efficacy 
of Christ's Cross and Passion, is beyond oomparison the most difficult and 
deUcate point of practical divinity— and that whiA espedaUy needs a guid- 
anoe firom above. 



« See also Literary Remains, V. pp. 194-212.— -Bi 
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forth from an unbelieving heart — (against these a sick bed will 
be a more efiectual antidote than all the argument in the world) 
-»but to such scruples as have their birth-place in the reason 
and moral sense. Not that it is a mystery — not that it passeth all 
undenttanding ; if the doctrine be more than a hyperbolical 
phi^ase, it must do so ; — but that it is at variance with the law 
revealed in the conscience ; that it contradicts our moral instincts 
and intuitions — this is the difficulty which alone is worthy of 
an answer. And what better way is there of correcting the mis- 
conceptions than by laying open the source and occasion of them ? 
What surer way of removing the scruples and prejudices, to which 
these misconceptions have given rise, than by propounding the 
mystery itself— namely, the Redemptive Act, as the transcendent 
cause of salvation — ^in the express and definite words in which it 
was enunciated by the Redeemer Himself? 

But here, in addition to the three Aphorisms preceding, I in- 
terpose a view of Redemption as appropriated by fiuth, coincident 
with Leighton's, though for the greater part ex pres s e d in my own 
words. This I propose as the right view. Then follow a few 
sentences transcribed from Field (an excellent divine of the reign 
of James I., of whose work on the Church,* it would be difficult 
to speak too highly), containing the questions to be solved, and 
which are numbered as an Aphorism, rather to preserve the uni- 
formity of appearance, than as being strictly such. Then foUows 
the Comment : as part and commencement of which the Reader 
will consider the two paragraphs of pp. 172-3, written for this 
purpose, and in the foresight of the present inquiry : and I en- 
treat him therefore to begin the Comment by re*perusing these. 

APHORISM XVIH 

Steadfast by faith. This is absolutely necessary for resistance 
to the evil principle. There is no standing out without some 
firm ground to stand on : and this faith alone supplies. By faith 
in the love of Christ the power of God becomes ours. When the 
soul is beleaguered by enemies, weakness on the walls, treachery 
at the gates, and corruption in the citadel, then by faith she says 
—Lamb of God slain firom the foundation of the world ! Thoa 
art my strength ! I look to thee for deliverance ! And thus she 

• Sm litsrary Ransins, T. pp. 6»-78.^M 
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OTeroomes. The pollution (miasma) of Bin is precipitated by his 
blood, the power of ain is conquered by hici Spirit. The Apostle 
says not — stead&st by your own resolutions and purposes ; but — 
steadfsut by faith. Nor yet steadfast in your will, but steadfast 
in the fidth. We are not to be looking to, or brooding over our- 
sebres, either for accusation or for confidence, or (by a,, deep yet 
too frequent self-delusion) to obtain the latter by making a merit 
to oiuselyes of the former. But we are to look to Christ and 
hifn crucified. The law that is very nigh to thee, even in thy 
heart: the law that condemneth and hath no promise; that 
stopped! the guilty past in its- swiit flight, and maketh it disown 
its name ; the law will accuse thee enough. Linger not in the 
justice-court listening to thy indictment. Loiter not in waiting 
to hear the sentence. No, anticipate the verdict. Appeal to 
Caesar. Haste to the king for a pardon. Struggle thitherward, 
though in fetters ; and cry aloud, and eollect the whole remaining 
strength of thy will in the outcry — Ibdieve; Lord, hdp my 
unbelief f Disclaim all right of property in thy fetters. Say that 
they belong to the old man, and that thou dost but carry them to 
the grave, to be buried with their owner ! Fix thy thought on 
what Christ did, what Christ sufiered, what Christ is — as if thou 
wouldst fill the hollowness of thy soul with Christ. If he emptied 
himself of glory to become sin for thy salvation, must not thou be 
emptied of thy sinful self tq become righteousness in and through 
his agony and the effectivB merits of his Cross ?* By what other 

* Chdnumiftd^in ihsJUth is eternity in the form of time. But eternity 
in relation to time la as the absolute to the oonditional, or the real to the 
apparent, and Redemption must partake of both ; — always perfected, for it 
is a Fiai of the Eternal ;— continuous, for it is a process in relation to man » 
the former the akme objectively, and therefore uniyersally, true. That Re- 
demptioQ is an oput perfeetum, a fimshed work, the claim to which is con- 
ferred in Baptism: that a Christian can not speak or think as if his re- 
demption hy the Uood, and his justification by the righteousness of Christ 
akme, were future or contingent eyents, but must both say and think, I have 
been redeemed, I am justified; lastly, that for as many as are reoeiyed into 
his Church by Baptism, Christ has condemned sin in the flesh, has made it 
dead in law, that is, no longer imputable as guilt, has destroyed the objeo- 
tive reality of sin : — these are truths, which all the Reformed Churches, 
Swedish, Danish, Eyangelical (or Lutheran)^ the Reformed (the Calyinistic 
in mid-Oermany, Holland, France, and Oeneya, so called), lastly, the Church 
of England, and the Church of Scotland — nay, the best and most learned 
divfaMs of the Roman Oatholie Chureh have imited in upholding as most 
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means, in what other fonn, is it possihle for thee to stand in the 
presence of the Holy One ? With what mind wouldst thou come 
hefore God, if not with the mind of Him, in whom alone God 
"loveth the world? With good advice, perhaps, and a little 
assistance, thou wouldst rather cleanse and patch up a mind of 

oertain and neoeasaiy articles of faith, and the effectual preaching of whidi 
Luther declares to be the appropriate criterion 9ianti9 vel eadentU EecUmte, 
The Church is standing or fiiUing, according as this doctrine is supported, 
or overlooked, or oounteryened. Nor has the contrary doctrine^ aooonfing 
to which the baptised are yet each indiTidoally to be called, conTertcd, and 
chosen, with all the coroUuies firom this assumption, the watching for signs 
and sensible assurances, the frames, and the states, and the feelings, and the 
sudden conversions, the contagious fever-boils of the (most unfitly, so called) 
Evangelicals, and Arminian Methodists of the day, been in any age taught 
or countenanced by any known and accredited Christian Church, or by any 
body and succession of learned divines. On the other hand, it has rar^ 
happened thai the Chorch has not been troubled by Fbarisaie and linnntiiml 
individuals, who have sought, by working on the fears and feelings of the 
weak and unsteady, that celebrity which they could not obtain by learning 
and orthodoxy ; and alas I so subtle is the poison, and so malignant in its 
operation, that it is almost hopeless to attempt the cure of any person, cnee 
infected, more particularly when, as most often happens, the patient is a 
woman. Nor does Luther, in his numerous and admirable discourses on this 
point, conceal or palliatri^ the difficulties which the carnal mind, that works 
under many and different disguises, throws in the way to prevent the lay- 
ing firm hold of the truth. One most mischievous and very popular mis- 
belief must be cleared away in the first instance — ^tbe presumption, I mean, 
that whatever is not quite simple, and what any plain body can understand 
at the first hearing, can not be of necessary belief, or among the fundamen- 
tal articles 6r essentials of Christian fiuth. A docile childlike mind, a defer- 
ence to the authority of the Churches, a presumption of (he truth of doe- 
trines that have been received and taught as true by (he whole Chordi in 
all times ; reliance on the positive declarations of the Apostle — in short, all 
the convictions of the truth of a doctrine that are previoua to a perfect in- 
sight into its truth, because these convictions, with the affections and diqio- 
sitions accompanying them, are the very means and oonditioDS of attraining 
to that insight — and etudy of, and quiet meditation on, them with a gnMhial 
growth of spiritual knowledge and earnest prayer for its increase ; all these^ 
to each and all of which the young Christian is so repeatedly and ferrentl^ 
exhorted by St Fsul, are to be superseded, because, forsooth, truths needfol 
for all men must be quite simple and easy, and adapted to the mftudtj of 
all, even of tlie plainest and dullest understanding! What can not be 
poured all at once on a man, can only be supererogatory drops from the 
emptied shower-bath of religious instruction I But surely, the more raUonal 
inference would be, that the fidth, whidi is to save the whole man, must 
haveitsrootsandjustifyioggroundsinthe very depths of our beiiiig. And 
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thy own, and ofler it as thy admission-righti thy qualification to 
Him who charged his angels tnih folly ! Oh ! take counsel of 
thy leaaon. It will show thee how impossihle it is that even a 
world should merit the love of eternal wisdom and all-sufficing 
beatitude, otherwise than as it is contained in that all-perfect 
Idea, in which the Supreme Spirit contemplateth himself and tho 
plenitude of his infinity — ^the Only-Begotten before all ages, the 
beloved Son, in whom the Father is indeed taell pleased ! 

And as the mind, so the body with which it is to be clothed ; 
as the indweller, so the house in which it is to be the abiding- 
place.* There is but one wedding-garment, in which we can 

he who can read the vritiiigs of the Apostles, John and Paul, without find- 
ing in almost every page a ooofirmation of this, most haye looked at them, 
as at the sun in an eclipse, through Uackened glasses. 

* St. Pianl blends boUi forms of expression, and asserts the same doctrine, 
when speakiog of the eeteatial body provided for the nev man in the spiritual 
flesh and blood, that is, the informing power and riTifie life of the incarnate 
Word : for the blood is the Ufe, and the flesh the power)— when speaking, 
I say, of this ceUatial body as a havue not made with hands, eternal in the 
keaiens, yet brought down to us, made appropriable by fidth, and ours — he 
adds, /or tfi thie earthly houee (that is, this mortal life, as the inward prin- 
ciple or energy of our tabemade, or outward and sensible body) we groan, 
eetmeatly deririny to be clothed t^jxm with our home which ie from heaven : 
not that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, that mortality might be 
wwaUowed up of life, 2 Cor. y. 1-4. 

Hie last four words of the first yerse {eternal in the heavent) compared 
with the oondosion of y. 2 {which ie from heaven), present a coincidence 
with John m. 18, " And no man hath aecendedup to heaven, but he that came 
down from heaven, even the Son of Man, which ie in heaven,^ Would not the 
coincidence be more apparent, if the words of John had been rendered word 
for word, even to a disregard of the English idiom, and with what would 
be seryile and superstitious fidelity in the translation of a common classic ff 
I can see no reason why the oifdelc, so frequent in St John, should not be 
rendered literally, no one ; and there nuiy be a reason why it should I 
haye some doubt likewise respecting the omission of the definite articles 
rdv, To6, rc9— and a greater as to the iv dv, both in this place and in John i 
18, being adequately rendered by our which is. What sense some of the 
Greek Fathers attached to, or inferred from, St Paul's in the heavens, the 
theologieal student (and to theologians is this note principally, addressed) 
may find in Waterland's letters to a Country Clergyman — a diyine, whose 
judgment and strong sound sense are as unquestionable as his learning and 
orthodoxy. A Clergyman, in full orders, who has neyer read the works of 
Boll and Waterland, has a duty yet to perform. 

' Let it not be objected, that, forgetful of my own professed ayersion to 
aQ^gorieai interpretations, I haye, in this note, fallen into the fond humor 
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at down at the marriage feast of Heaven : and that is the 
groom's own gift, when he gave himself for us, that we might 
live in him and he in us. There is but one robe of righteoosneoB, 
even the spiritual body, formed by the assimilative power of faith, 
for whoever eateth the flesh of the Son of Man« and drinketh his 
blood. Did Christ come from Heaven, did the Son of Grod leave 
the glory tohich he had with Ats Father brfore the unnid began* 
only to show us a way to life, to teach truths, to tell us of a 
resurrection ? Or saith he not, latn the way — lam the t ruth 
I am the resurrection and the life ? 

APHORISM XIZ. 

The Romanists teach that sins committed after Baptism (that 
is, for the imm<»""^ majority of Christians having Christian pa- 

of the mystio ^yines, nnd allegorisen of Holy Writ, lliere is, beUere me, 
a wide difference between symbolical and aUegorical. If I aay that the fledi 
and Uood {eorpui noMmemm) of the Inoamate Word are power and life, I 
aay likewise that this mysttfious power and life are yerily and aetnaUy the 
flesh and blood of Christ They are the allegoriaers who tnm the sixth 
chapter of the Gospel aooording to St. J<^in, the hard m^nff-^wko eon kmr 
ii f — after which time many of Christ's disciples, who had been cye-wit- 
nesses of his mighty miracles, who had heard the snhlime morality of hia 
Sermon on the Mount, had glorified God for the wisdom which they had 
heard, and had been prepared to acknowledge, 7%*$ is indemi the ChriM, — 
went back and walked no more with him 1 — the hard sayings, whi^ even 
the Twelve were not yet competent to onderstand further than that they 
were to be spiritually miderstood ; and which the chief of the Apostlea was 
content to receiye with an implicit and antidpatire fisith ! — they, I repeat, 
are the allegorixers who moralize these hard sayings, these high words oC 
mystery, into a hyperbolical metaphor per caiaekrtrin, whidi only means a 
bdief of the doctrine which Paul belieyed, an obedience to the law respeet> 
ing which Paul wa» bfameUMB, before the yotce called him on the road to 
Damascus I What every parent, every humane preceptor, would do when 
a child had misunderstood a metaphor or apologue in a literal sense, we aU 
know. But the meek and merdfdl Jesus suffered many of his diseipleB to 
fijl off from eternal life, when, to retain them, he had only to say, — O ye 
simple ones I why are ye offiended f My words, indeed, sound struge ; hot 
I mean no more than what you have often and often heard from me belb^ 
with delight and entire acquiescence I — Ortdat Judautl Nwn ^go. It ia 
sufficient for me to know that I have used the language of Bsul and John, 
as it was understood and interpreted by Justin Martyr, Tertullian, IreMsn^ 
and (if he does not err) by the whole Christian Chnrdi then **^«^'^ [See 
lUde lUk. 71. 81«, 817.— Ji£] 
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nntB, all their sins from the cradle to the grave) are not so re- 
mitted for Christ's sake, hut that we must sufier that extremity 
of pmiiflhment which they deserve : and therefore either we must 
afflict ourselves in such soit and degree of extremity as may an- 
swer the demerit of our sins, or he punished hy God, here, or in 
the world to come, in such degree and sort that his justice may 
be satisfied. [As the encysted venom, or poison-bag, beneath the 
adder's fang, so does this doctrine lie beneath the tremendous 
power of the Bomish Hierarchy. The demoralizing influence of 
this dogma, and that it curdled the very life-blood in the veins of 
Christendom, it was given to Luther, beyond all men since Paul, 
to see, feel, and promulgate. And yet in his large Treatise on 
Bepentance, how near to the spirit of this doctrine— even to the 
very walls and gates of Babylon — ^was Jeremy Taylor driven, in 
recoiling from the fanatical extremes of the opposite error !] But 
they that are orthodox, teach that it is injustice to require the 
paying of one debt twice, -if^ * * It is no less absurd to say, as 
the Papists do, that our satisfaction is required as a condition, 
without which Christ's satisfaction is not applicable unto us, than 
to say, Peter hath paid the debt of John, and he to whom it was 
due accepteth of the payment on the condition that John pay it 
himself iJso. • • <^ The satisfaction of Christ is communicated 
and applied unto us without sufiering the punishment that sin 
deserveth [and essentially involveth], upon the condition of our 
faith and repentance. [To which I would add : Without faith 
there is no power of repentance : without a conmiencing repent- 
ance no power to faith : and that it is in the power of the will 
either to repent or to have faith in the Gospel sense of the words, 
is itself a consequence of the redemption of mankind, a free gifl 
of the Bedeemer : the guilt of its rejection, the refusing to avail 
ourselves of the power, being all that we can consider as exclu- 
sively attributable to our own act.] 

COMXElfT. (OOHTADONO AN AFPLIOATION OF THE PBIN OIFLSS LAID 

DOWN IN PP. 235-6.) 

Forgiveness of sin, the abolition of guilt, through the redemp- 
tive power of Christ's love, and of his perfect obedience during 
his voluntary assumption of humanity, is expressed, on account 
of the resemblance of the consequences in both cases, by the pay- 
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ment of a debt for another, which debt the payer had not him- 
self incurred. Now the impropriation of this metaphor— (that 
is, the taking it literally) — by transferring the sameness from the 
consequents to the antecedents, or inferring the identity of the 
causes from a resemblance in the efl!ects — ^this is the point on 
which I am at issue : and the view or scheme of Redemption 
grounded on this confusion I belieye to be altogether nn-Scrip- 
tural. 

Indeed, I know not in what other instance I could better ex> 
emplify the species of sophistry noticed in p. 245, as the Aristo- 
telean fiet&^aatg sig dXlo yirog, or clandestine passing over into a 
diyerse kind. The purpose of a metaphor is to iUustrate a 8ome> 
thing less known by a partial identification of it with some other 
thing better understood, or at least more familiar. Now the ar- 
ticle of Redemption may be considered in a two-fold relation — in 
relation to the antecedent, that is, the Redeemer's act, as the 
efficient cause and condition of redemption ; and in relation to 
the consequent, that is, the efiects in and for the Redeemed. 
Now it is the latter relation, in which the subject is treated of, 
set forth, expanded, and enforced by St. Paul, The mysterious 
act, the operatiye cause, is transcendent. Factum est : and be- 
yond the information contained in the enunciation of the fiict, it 
can be characterized only by the consequences. It is the conso- 
quenceB of the act of Redemption, which the zealous Apostle 
would bring home to the minds and afiections both of Jews and 
Gentiles. Now the Apostle's opponents and gainsayers were 
principaUy of the former class. They were Jews : not only Jews 
unconverted, but such as had partially receiyed the Grospel, and 
who, sheltering their national prejudices under the pretended au- 
thority of Christ's original Apostles and the Church in Jerusalem, 
set themselves up against Paul as followers of Cephas. Add too, 
that Paul himself was a Hdirew of the Hdrnews ; intimately 
versed in the Jetes' religion above many his equals in his own 
nation^ and above measure zealous of the traditions of his far 
titers. It might, therelbre, have been anticipated that his rea- 
soning VTould receive its outward forms and language, that it 
would take its predominant colors, from his own past, auod his op> 
ponents' present, habits of thinking ; and that his figures, images, 
analogies and references would be taken preferably from objects, 
opioionB, events, and ritual observances ever uppermost in the 
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imagmations of his owd oountiymeii. And such we find them ; 
— jet BO judiciously selected, that the prominent fonns, the fig- 
ures of most finequent recurrence, are drawn from points of belief 
and practice, forms, laws, rites and customs, which then prevailed 
through the whole Eoman world, and were coomion to Jew and 
Gentile. 

Now it would be difficult if not impossible to select points 
better suited to this purpose, as being equally familiar to all, and 
yet having a special interest ibr the Jewish converts, than those 
are from which the learned Apostle has drawn the four principal 
metaphors, by which he iUustrates the blessed consequences of 
Christ's redemption of mankind. These are : 1. Sin ofierings, 
sacrificial expiation. 2. Reconciliation, atonement, xavaUajrij.* 

* This word ooenra bat ooce in the New Testameot, Horn, y. 11, the mar- 
ginal rendering being reeoneiliaticn. The personal noon, KarakXaxT^^, is 
■till in use with the modem Greeks for a money-changer, or one who takes 
the debased currency, so general in ooontries under a despotic or other dis- 
honeat gaTemment, in exchange for sterling coin or bullion ; the purchaser 
paying the KaraXXayit, that is, the diflforence. In the elder Greek writers, 
the verb means to exchange for an opposite, as, KaraXXdoaero Ti)y ix^pnv 
roi( araaturrai^ — He exchanged within himself enmity for friendship (that 
IB, he reconciled himself), with his party ;— or,«as we say, made it up with 
ftfaem, an idiom which (with whateyer loss of dignity) giyee the exact force 
of the word. He made up the difference. The Hebrew word, of very fre- 
quent oecurreDce in the Pentateuch, which we render by the substantiye 
atonement, has its radical or yisual image in eopher, pitch. Gen. yi 14^ 
Thau thsU pileh U inthin and without with pitch ;— hence to unite, to fill 
up a breach or leak, the word expressing both the act, namely the bringing 
together what had been preriously separated, and the means, or material, 
by which the re-union is cfliMied, as in our Knglish yerhs, to eanik, to atA- 
dcr, to po^ or pay (from pour, pitch), and the Frendk mmmt. Ilienee, meta- 
phorically, expiation, the piaaUa haying the same root, and being grounded 
on another property or use of gums and resins, the supposed cleansing 
powers of their fumigation ; Numb, yiiL 21 : made atonanentfor the Levitet 
to €U4Mn9e them. — ^Lastly (or if we are to believe the Hebrew Lexicons, prop- 
erly and most frequently) it means ransom. But if by proper, the inter- 
preters mean primary and radieal, the assertion docs not need a confotatiaa: 
an nulieala bdooging to one or other of three classes :~1. Interjections, or 
Boonds expressing sensations or passions. 2. Imitations of sounds, as splash, 
roar, whix, Aa 8. and principally, yisual images, objects of sight But aa 
to frequency, in all the numerous (fifty I believe) instances of the word in 
the Old Testament, I haye not found one in whidi it can, or at least need, 
be rendered fay ransom: though beyond all doubt ransom is naed in tha 
£|Matla to Timothy as an sqniyalent tann. 
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3. Eanflom finom slaTeiy, redemption, the buying l>ack again, or 
being bought back. 4. Satisfaction of a creditor's claims by a 
payment of the debt. To one or other of these four heads all 
the numerous forms and exponents of Christ's mediation in St. 
Paul's writings may be referred. And the Teiy number and va- 
riety of the words or periphrases used by him to express one and 
the same thing, furnish the strongest presumptive proof that all 
alike were used metaphorically. [In the following notation, let 
the small letters represent the efiects or consequences, and the 
capitals the efficient causes or antecedents. Whether by causes 
we mean acts or agents, is indifierent. Now let X signify a 
transcendent, that is, a cause beyond our comprehension, and not 
within the sphere of sensible experience ; and on the other hand» 
let A, B, C, and D represent each one known and familiar cause, 
in reference to some single and characteristic efiect : namely, A 
in reference to k, B to 1, C to m, and D to n. Then I say X + 
kl mnisindifierent placesexpressedby A + k ; B + 1; C + m; 
D + n. And these I should call metaphorical exponents of X.] 

Now John, the beloyed disciple, who leaned on the Lord's 
bosom, the Evangelist xcrrd nPMvfta, that is according to the spirit, 
the inner and substantiid truth of the Christian Creed — ^John, 
recording the Redeemer's own words, enunciates the fact itself^ 
to the full extent in which it is enunciable for the human mind, 
simply and without any metaphor, by identifying it in kind with 
a fact of hourly occurrence— expressing it, I say, by a familiar 
fact the same in kind with that intended, though of a for lower 
dignity ; — by a fact of every man's experience, known to all, yet 
not better understood than the fact described by it. In the le. 
deemed it is a re-generation, a birth, a spiritual seed impregnated 
and evolved, the germinal principle of a higher and enduring life, 
of a spiritual life — that is, a lifo the actuality of which is not 
dependent on the material body, or limited by the circumstances 
and processes indispensable to its organization and subsistenoe. 
Briefly, it is the difierential of immortality, of which the assimi- 
lative power of faith and love is the integrant, and the lifo in 
Christ the integration. 

But even this would be an imperfect statement, if we omitted 
the awful truth, that besides that dissolution of our earthly tab- 
ernacle which we call death, there b another death, not the 
mere negation of lifo, bat its positive opposite. And as thenisa 
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myilery of life, and an assiiiiilation to the principle of life, even 
to bixn who is the Life ; so is there a mystery of death, and an 
aasiinilation to the principle of evil ; a fiructifying of the corrapt 
seed, of which death is the germination. Thus the regeneration 
to spiritnal life is at the same time a redemption from the spiritual 
death. 

Respecting the Redemptiye Act itself, and the Divine Agent, 
we know from revelation that he was made a quickening 
(^MOfroMTor, life-making) Spirit : and that in order to this it was 
necessary that God should he manifested in the flesh; that the 
Sternal Word, through whom and hy whom the world {u^fio^, 
the order, heauty, and sustaining law of visible natures) was and 
is, should be made flesh, assume our humanity personally, fulfil 
all righteousness, and so sufler and so die for us, as in dying to 
conquer death for as many as should receive him. More than 
this, the mode, the possibility, we are not competent to know. 
It is, as hath been already observed concerning the primal act 
of apostasy, a mystery by the necessity of the subject — a mjrstery 
which at all events it will be time enough for us to seek and ex- 
pect to understand, when we understand the mystery of our nat- 
ural life, and its conjunction with mind and will and personal 
identity. Even the truths that are given to us to know, we can 
know (mly through faith in the spirit. They are spiritual things, 
which must be spiritually discerned. Such, however, being the 
means and the eflects of our redemption, well might the fervent 
Apostle associate it with whatever was eminently dear and pre- 
cious to erring and afflicted mortals, and (where no expression 
could be commensurate, no single title be other than imperfect) 
seek from similitude of efiect to describe the superlative boon, by 
suocesnvely transferring to it,. as by a superior claim, the name 
of each several act and ordinance, habitually connected in the 
minds of all his hearers with feelings of joy, confidence, and 
gratitude. 

Do yon rejoioe when the atonement made by the priest has 
removed the civil stain from your name, restored you to your 
privileges as a son of Abraham, and replaced you in the respect 
of your brethren ?— Here is an atonement which takes away a 
deeper and worse stain, an eating canker-spot in the very heart 
of your perBonal being. This, to as many as receive it, gives the 
privilege to become sous of Grod {John i. 12) ; this wiU admit 
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you to the society of angels, and insure to you the rights of broth- 
erhood with spirits made perfect {Heb. xii. 22). Here is a sac- 
rifice, a sin-ofienng for the whole world : and a High Priest, who 
is indeed a Mediator ; who, not in type or shadow, but in yery 
truth, and in his own right, stands in the place of Man to God, 
and of God to Mau ; aud who receives as a Judge what he of- 
fered as an advocate. 

Would you be grateful to one who had ransomed you from 
slavery under a bitter foe, or who brought you out of captivity ? 
Here is redemption from a far direr slavery, the slavery of sin 
unto death ; and he who gave himself for the ransom, has taken 
captivity captive. 

Had you by your own fault alienated yourself from your best, 
your only sure friend ; — ^had you, like a prodigal, cast yourself 
out of your Father's house ; — ^would you not love the good Sa- 
maritan, who should reconcile you to your friend ? Would you not 
prize above all price the intercession, which had brought you back 
from husks, and the tending of swine, and restored you to your 
father's arms, and seated you at your father's table ? 

Had you involved yourselves in a heavy debt for certain gew- 
gaws, for high-seasoned meats, and intoxicating drinks, and glis- 
tering apparel, and in default of payment had made yourself over 
as a bondsman to a hard creditor, who, it wa3 foreknown, would 
enforce the bond of judgment to the last tittle ; — ^with what emo- 
tions would you not receive the glad tidings that a stranger, or a 
friend whom in the days of your wantonness you had neglected 
and reviled, had paid the debt for you, had made satisfaction to 
your creditor ? But you have incurred a debt of death to the 
evil nature ; you have sold yourself over to sin ; and, relatively 
to you, and to all your means and resources, the seal on the bond 
is the seal of necessity. Its stamp is the nature of evil. But 
the stranger has appeared, the forgiving friend has come, even 
the Son of God from heaven : and to as many as have faith in 
his name, I say — the debt is paid for you ; — ^the satisfaction has 
been made. 

Now, to simplify the argument, and at the same time to bring 
the question to the test, we will confine our attention to the figure 
last mentioned, namely, the satisfaction of a debt. Passing by 
our modem Alogi, who find nothing but metaphors in either 
Apostle, let us suppose for a moment, with certain divuies, tiiat 
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our Lord's words, recorded hy John, and which in all places re- 
peat and assert the same analogy, are to be regarded as meta- 
phorical ; and that it is the Tahed expressions of St. Paul that 
are to be literally interpreted : for example, that sin is, or in- 
volves, an infinite debt (in the proper and law-court sense of the 
word, debt) — a debt owing by us to the vindictive justice of God 
the Father, which can only be liquidated, by the everlasting mis- 
ery of Adam and all his posterity, or by a sum of sufiering equal 
to this. Iiikewise, that God the Father, by his absolute decree, 
or (as some divines teach) through the necessity of his unchange- 
able justice, had detennined to exact the full sum : which must, 
therefi>re, be paid either by ourselves or by some other in our 
name and behalf But besides %the debt which all mankind con- 
tracted in and through Adam, as a homo publicity even as a na- 
tion is bound by the acts of its head or its plenipotentiary, every 
man (say these divines) is an insolvent debtor on his own score. 
In this fearful predicament the Son of God took compassion on 
mankind, and resolved to pay the debt for us, and to satisfy the 
divine justice by a perfect equivalent. Accordingly, by a strange 
yet strict consequence, it has been holden, by more than one of 
these divines, that the agonies suffered by Christ were equal in 
amount to the sum total of the torments of all mankind hero and 
hereafter, or to the infinite debt, which in an endless succession 
of instalments we should have been paying to the divine justice, 
had it not been paid in full by the Son of God incarnate ! 

It is easy to say — '' but I do not hold this, or we do not 
make this an article of our belief!" The true question is : "Do 
you take any part of it; and can you reject the rest without be- 
ing inconsequent?" Are debt, satisfaction, payment in full, 
creditor's rights, and the like, nomina propria, by which the very 
nature of Redemption and its occasion are expressed ; — or are 
they, with several others, figures of speech for the purpose of 
illustrating the nature and extent of the consequences and effects 
of the Redemptive Act, and to excite in the receivers a due sense 
of the magnitude and manifold operation of the boon, and of the 
love and gratitude due to the Redeemer ? If still you reply, the 
former : then, as your whole theory is grounded on a notion of 
justice, I ask you — Is this justice a moral attribute ? But mo- 
rality commences with, and begins in, the sacred distinction be- 
tween thing and person. On this distinction all law, human and 

vol.. 1. 
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divine, is grounded : consequently, the law of justice. If you at- 
tach any meaning to the term justice, as apphed to God, it must 
be the same to which you refer when you affirm or deny it of 
any other personal agent — save only, that in its attribution to 
God, you speak of it as unmixed and perfect. For if not, what 
do you mean ? And why do you call it by the same name ? I 
may, therefore, with all right and reason, put the case as between 
man and man. For should it be found irreconcilable with the 
justice which the light of reason, made law in the conscience, 
dictates to man, how much more must it be incongruous with the 
all-perfect justice of God! Whatever case I should imagine 
would be felt by the reader as below the dignity of the subject, 
and in some measure jarring with his feelings ; and in other re- 
spects the more familiar the case, the better suited to the present 
purpose. 

A sum of £1000 is due from James to Peter, for which James 
has given a bond. He is insolvent, and the bond is on the point 
of being put in suit against him, to James's utter ruin. At this 
moment Matthew steps in, pays Peter the thousand pounds, and 
discharges the bond. In this case, no man would hesitate to ad- 
mit, that a complete satisfaction had been made to Peter. Mat- 
thew's £1000 is a perfect equivalent for the sum which James 
was bound to have paid, and which Peter had lent. It is the 
same thing, and this is altogether a question of things. Noiv 
instead of James's being indebted to Peter in a sum of money 
which (he having become insolvent) Matthew pays for him, let 
me put the case, that James had been guilty of the basest and 
most hard-hearted ingratitude to a most worthy and affectionate 
mother, who had not only performed all the duties and tender 
offices of a mother, but whose whole heart was bound up in this 
her only child — ^who had foregone all the pleasures and amuse- 
ments of life in watching over his sickly childhood, had sacrificed 
her health and the fiur greater part of her resources to rescue him 
finom the consequences of his follies and excesses during his youth 
and early manhood ; and to procure for him the means of his 
present rank and affluence— all which he had repaid by neglect, 
desertion, and open profligacy. Here the mother stands in the 
relation of the creditor : and here too, I will suppose the same 
generous fnend to interfere, and to perform wiUi the greatest 
tenderness and constancy all those duties of a grateful and afiec- 
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tion&te Bon, which Junes ought to h&ve peribnned. Will this 
Mtiaty the raother'B cUims on Jamea, or entitle )!>■" to her es- 
teem, approhfttion, and bleunng ? Or what if Matthew the vi- 
canoiu lOD, should at length address hei in woids to this pui- 
poM : " Now, I trust you ^re appeased, and will he hence&rwaid 
reoimdled to Junes. I have latisfied all your claims on him. 
I have paid hla debt in fiill : and you are too just to require the 
«ame debt to be paid twice over. You will therefore regard him 
with the same complacency, and receive him into your presence 
with the same love, as if there had been no difference between 
him and you. For I have made it up." What other reply 
could the swelling heart of the mother dictate than this : " 
misery ! and is it poaeihle that you are in league with my unnat- 
ural child to insult me ? Uust not the very neceasity of your 
abandonment of your pnipher sphere form an additional evidence 
of his guilt ? Must net the seme of your goodness teach me 
more fully to comprehend, more vividly to feel, the evil in him ? 
Must not the contrast of your merits magnify his demerits in his 
mother's eye, and at once recall and emUttei the convietiaii of 
the canker-worm in his aool ?" 

If indeed by the force of Matthew's example, by petsnanon, or 
by additional and more mysterious 'influences, or 1^ an inwud 
co-agency, compatiUe with the existence of a personal will, 
James should be led to repent ; if through admiration uid love 
of this great goodness gradually asBimiUting his mind to the 
mind of his benefactor, he should in his own penon become a 
gralefiil and dutifiil child — then doubtless the mother would be 

bj ttiiotlier. Nevtrlheless, 
ember that it is the effeeU 
111, on which St. Paul is di- 
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ACt is tbe fint, the indHpennUe eooditioii, uid then, the eQ> 
efficieat. 

The profesuMial rtodent of theology will, pahaps, undenUad 
the difierent poatioiu aanrted in the preceding aignment mcMe 
readily if they aie praeented eynoptically, that is, hron^t at oaoe 
within his view, in the Ibim of anewen to finir q[iieaCiaBft, eom- 
prisiiig the coDStitaentpaitB of the Scnptnral doctrine of Bedemp- 
tion. And I tmst that my lay readen of both texes will not ^ 
low themaelTee to be scared from the penisal of the feUowii^ 
short catechism, by half a dosen Latin words, or rather woids 
with Latin endings, that trandate themselves into Bngiish, wh en 
I dare asBore them, that they wiU encoonter no other obstacle to 
their frill and easy comprehension of the contents. 



SmOJPSU OF TBS CONSTlTUJUliT POIKTS IIC THB DOCTBIKB OF 

HON, m FOCK QUESTIONS, mTH OORSESrONDBNT AN8WKES. 

QCESTIOXS. 

{1. AgensooMsator? 
2. Ac^caii^vus? 
3. Effectum causatwn ? 
4. Comtguentia ab efecto ? 



▲NSWEBS. 

L The Agent and personal Cause of the Redemption of man- 
kind is — ^the co-external Yfatd and only begotten Son oi the liT- 
ing God, incarnate, tempted, agonizing {agtmisies Afm9t^6fU9oc)^ 
crucified, submitting to death, resurgent, communicant of his 
^irit, ascendent, and obtaining for his Chureh the descent and 
communion of the Holy Spirit, the Comforter. 

n. The Causative Act is— a spiritual and transcendent my»> 
tery, that passeih all understanding. 

m. The Effect Caused is — ^the being bom anew ; as before in 
the flesh to the world, so now bom in the spirit to Christ 

lY. The Consequences from the Efiect are sanctifiratinn 
from sin, and liberation from the inherent and penal oonsequen- 
'ces of sin in the world to come, with all the means and processes 
of sanctification by the Word and the Spirit : these consequenta 
being the ume for the sinner relatively to God and his own soul* 
as the sa tisfi i cti on of a debt for a debtor relatively to his creditor; 
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m tke nerifieial atanement nude by the priest lor the tn uugmi ' 
tar <rf*the Moaue Law ; as the reoonciliatiaii to an alienated pa- 
rent far a boo. who had estranged himself from his &ther*8 house 
and piesenoe ; and as a ledemptiYe lansom finr a slave or captive. 

Now I complain, that this metaphorical n^mmg of the trans- 
cendent causative act through the medium of its proper effects 
finm aetioiis and eaoses of familiar oocunenoe connected with 
the Ibrmer by similarity of result, has been mistaken fi>r an in- 
tended designatioa of the essential charartur of the causative act 
itaelf ; and that thus divines have interpreted de omm what was 
spoktai de singulo, and magnified a partial equation into a total 
identity. 

1 will merely hint to my more leaned readers, and to the pro- 
frwinnal stndents of theology, that the origin of this eiror is to be 
nu^it finr in the discussions of the Greek Fathers, and (at a later 
period) of the Schoolmen, on the obscure and abysmal subject of 
the divine A-seity, and the distinction between the O&i^fia and 
the (^b1^, that is, the Absolute Will, as the universal ground of 
ifl beiDg, and the election and purpose of God in the Personal 
Idea, as the Father. And this view would have allowed me to 
exjaeas what I believB to be the true import and Scriptural idea 
ci Bedemption in terms much more nearly resembling those used 
oidinazily by the Galvinistic divines, and with a conciliative 
show of eobicidence. But this motive was outweighed by the 
reflection, that I could not rationally have expected to be under- 
stood by those to whom I most wish to be intelligible : et n non 
tfis inteBigi, cur vis legi ? 

Not to eountervene the purpose of a Synopsis, I have detached 
the confirmative or explanatory remarics from the answers to 
qoestioiis U. and III., and place them below as schoUa. A single 
gjanoe of the eye will eiuible the reader to re-conneot each with 
the sntence it is supposed to fellow. 

SCHOLIUM TO ANS. n. 

Nevertheless, the fact or actual truth having been assured to 
w by revelation, it is not impossible, by steadfast meditation on 
the idea and supernatural character of apersonal Will, for amind 
spiritually d*«^'p1fnH to satisfy itself, that the redemptive Act 
nppoaes (and that our redemption is even negativdy oonoeivaUe 
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only on the supposition of) an Agent who can at once act on the 
Will as an exciting cause, qtiasi ah extra ; and in the Will, as 
the condition of its potential, and the ground of its actual, being. 

SCHOLIUM TO Ins. m. 

Where two subjects, that stand to each other in the relation of 
antithesis or contradistinction, are connected by a middle term 
common to both, the sense of this middle term is indifierently de- 
terminable by either ; the preferability of the one or the other in 
any given case being decided by the circumstance of our more 
frequent experience of, or greater familiarity with, the term in 
this connection. Thus, if I put hydrogen and oxygm gas, as 
opposite poles, the term gas is conunon to both ; and it is a 
matter of indifierence by which of the two bodies I ascertain the 
sense of the term. But if, for the conjoint purposes of connectimi 
and contrast, I oppose transparent crystallized aliunen to opaque 
derb or uncrystallized alumen ; — ^it may easily happen to be &r 
more convenient for me to show the sense of the middle term, that 
is alumen, by a piece of pipe-clay than by a sapphire or ruby ; 
especially if I should be describing the beauty and preciousness of 
the latter to a peasant woman, or in a district where a ruby was 
a rarity which the fewest only had an opportunity of seeing. 
This is a plain rule of oonmion logic directed in its application by 
common sense. 

Now let us apply this to the case in hand. The two opposites 
here are Flesh and Spirit : this in relation to Christ, that in rela- 
tion to the world ; and these two opposites are connected by the 
middle term. Birth, which is of course common to both. But for 
the same reason, as in the instance last-mentioned, the interpre- 
tation of the common term is to be ascertained from its known 
sense, in the more fiuniliar connection — ^birth, namely, in relation 
to our natural life and to the organized body, by which we belong 
to the present world. Whatever the word signifies in this con- 
nection, the same essentially in kind, though not in dignity and 
value, must be its signification in the other. How else could it 
be (what yet in this text it undeniably is), the punctum indiffer* 
ens, or nota communis of the thesis^ Flesh or the World and the 
antithesis Spirit or Christ ? We might therefore, upon the sup- 
position of a writer having been ^waking of river-water in diiB- 
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tmction from rain-water, as rationally pretend that in the latter 
phrase, the term, water, was to be understood metaphorically, as 
that the word, Birth, is a metaphor, and means only so and so in 
the Gospel according to St. John. 

There is, I am aware, a numerous and powerful party in our 
Church, 80 numerous and powerful as not seldom to be entitled 
the Chnrch, who hold and publicly teach, that ** Regeneration is 
only Baptism.*' Nay, the writer of the article on the lives of 
Scott and Newton, in our ablest and most respectable Review, is 
but one among many who do not hesitate to brand the contrary 
opinion as heterodoxy, and schismatical superstition.* I trust 
that I think as seriously as most men of the evil of schism ; but 
with every disposition to pay the utmost deference to an acknowl- 
edged majority, including, it is said, a very large proportion of the 
present dignitaries of our Church, I can not but think it a 
sufficient reply, that if Regeneration means Baptism, Baptism 
must mean Regeneration ; and this too, as Christ himself has de- 
clared, a regeneration in the Spirit. Now I would ask these 
divines this simple question : Do they believingly suppose a 
spiritual regenerative power and agency inhering in or accom- 
panying the sprinkling of a few drops of water on an infant's 
face ? They can not evade the question by saying that Baptism 
is a type or sign. For this would be to supplant their own asser- 
tion, thai Regeneration means Baptism, by the contradictory ad- 
mission, that Regeneration is the significatum, of which Baptism 
is the significant. Unless, indeed, they would incur the absur- 
dity of saying, that Regeneration is a type of Regeneration, and 
Baptism a type of itself— or that Baptism only means Baptism I 
And this indeed is the plain consequence to which they might be 
driven, should they answer the above question in the negative. 

But if their answer be, " Yes ! we do suppose and believe this 
efficiency in the Baptismal act" — ^I have not another word to say. 
Only, perhaps, I might be permitted to express a hope that, for 
consistency's sake, they would speak less slightingly of the insuffla- 
tion, and extreme unction, used in the Romish Church ; notwith- 
standing the not easily to be answered arguments of our Christ?""* 
Mercury, the all-eloquent Jeremy Taylor, respecting the latf 
'* which, since it is used when the man is above half dead, 
he can exercise no act of understanding, it must needs be ni 
• See Qnsrt. Review, voL xzzi. p. 26.—^" 
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For no rational man can think, that any ceremony can make a 
spiritual change ivithout a spiritual act of him that is to be 
changed ; nor that it can work by way of nature, or by charm, 
but morally and after the manner of reasonable creatures."* 

It is too obvious to require suggestion, that these words here 
quoted apply with yet greater force and propriety to the point in 
question ; as the babe is an unconscious subject, which the dying 
man need not be supposed to be. My avowed convictimis respect- 
ing Regeneration with the spiritual Baptism, as its conditien and 
initiative {IJuke iii. 16 ; 3^rk i. 7 ; Matt, iii. 11), and of which 
the sacramental rite, the Baptism of John, was appointed by 
Christ to remain as the sign and figure ; and still more, perhaps, 
my belief respecting the mystery of the £ucharist,~-oonoeming 
which I hold the same opinions as Bucer,t Peter Martyr, and 
presumably, Cranmer himself— these convictions and this belief 
will, I doubt not, be deemed by the orthodox de fnore Grotii, who 
improve the letter of Arminius with the spirit of Socinus, suffi- 
cient data to bring me in gmlty of irrational and superstitioas 
mysticism. But I abide by a maxim which I learned at an early 
period of my theological studies, from Benedict Spinoza. Where 
the alternative lies between the absurd and the incomprehensible, 
no wise man can be at a loss which of the two to prefer. To be 
called irrational, is a trifle : to be so, and in matters of religion, 
is far otherwise : and whether the irrationality consists in men's 
believing (that is, in having persuaded themselves that they be- 
lieve) against reason, or without reason, I have been early in- 
structed to consider it as a sad and serious evil, pregnant with 
mischie&, political and moral. And by none of my numerous in- 
structors so impressively as by that great and shining light of our 
Church in the era of her intellectual splendor, Bishop Jeremy 
Taylor : from one of whose works,| and that of especial authority 
for the safety as well as for the importance of the principle, inas- 
much as it was written expressly ad populum, I will now, both 
lor its own intrinsio worth, and to relieve the attention, wearied, 
perhaps, by the length and argumentative character of the pre- 
ceding discussion, interpose the following Aphorism. 

• Dedicat. to Holy Dying.— JS;^. 
t Strype— Cranmer, Append. — JBi, 
% Worthy Oommiiiiioant, a iii. R.6.— JBi 
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APHORISM XX. 

Tkylor. 

WhateTer is against right reason, that no iaith can obb'ge us to 
belieye. For though reason is not the positive and affirmative 
xneasore of our faith, and our faith ought to be larger than (spec- 
tdative) reason, and take something into her heart, that reason 
can never take into her eye ; yet in all our creed there can be 
nothing against reason. If reason justly contradicts an article, it 
is not of the household of faith. In this there is no difficulty, but 
that in practice we take care that we do not call that reason, 
which is not so.* For although reason is a right judge,! yet it 
ought not to pass sentence in an inquiry of faith, until all the in- 
formation be brought in ; all that is within, and all that is with- 
out, all that is above, and all that is below ; all that concerns it 
in experience, and all that concerns it in act ; whatsoever is of 
pertinent observation, and whatsoever is revealed. For else reason 
may argue very well, and yet conclude falsely. It may conclude 
well in logic, and yet infer a false proposition in theology.l But 
when our judge is fully and truly informed in all that whence she 
is to make her judgment, we may safely follow her whithersoever 
she invites us. 

APHORISM XXL 

Taylor. 

He that speaks against his own reason, speaks against his own 

conscience : and therefore it is certain, no man serves God with a 

good conscience, who serves him against his reason. 

APHORISM XXII 

Taylor. 

By the eye of reason through the telescope of faith, that is, 
revelation, we may see what without this telescope we could 
never have known to exist. But as one that shuts the eye hard, 

• See anU, p. Ul.-^Bd, 

t Whi<^ it oould not be in respect of spiritual truths and objects super- 
■eosnous, if it were the same with, and merely another name for the faculty 
judging aooording to Bense--that is, the understanding, or (as Taylor moat 
often calls it in distinction from reason) discourse {ducyram m$ faeultaa 
dUewtha vd dueuraoria). The reason, so instructed and so actuated as 
Tkylor requires in* the sentences immediately following, is what I have 
caUed the Spirit. [See «!<«, pp. 202, 258.— iSi * 

% See anUy p. 286.— JSUL 

o* 
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and "with violence carls the eye-lid, forces a fantastic fire from the 
crystalline humor, and espies a light that never shines, and sees 
thousands of little fires that never hum ; so is he that hlinds the 
eye of reason, and pretends to see hy an eye of faith. He makes 
little images of notions, and some atoms dance hefore him ; hat 
he is not guided hy the light, nor instructed hy the proposition, 
hut sees like a man in his deep. In no case can true reason and 
a right faith oppose each other. 

NOTE PREFATO&T TO APHOEISII XXm. 

Less on my own account, than in the hope of forearming my 
youthful friends, I add one other transcript from Bishop Taylor. 
as firom a writer to whose name no taint or suspicion of Calvin- 
istic or schismatical tenets can attach, and for the purpose of 
softening the ofience which, I can not hut fiNresee, will he taken 
at the positions asserted in the first paragraph of Aphorism YII. 
p. 229, and the documental proofr of the same in pp. 231, 232 ; 
and this hy a formidahle party composed of men ostensibly of the 
most dissimilar creeds, regular Church-divines, voted orthodox by 
a great majority of suffrages, and the so-called firee-th inking 
Christians, and Unitarian divines. It is the former class alone 
that I wish to conciliate : bo far at least as it may be done by re- 
moving the aggravation of novelty from the ofiensive article. 
And surely the simple re-assertion of one of "the two great 
things," which Bishop Taylor could assert as a fact, — which, he 
took for granted, that no Christian would think of controverting. 
— should at least be controverted without bitterness by his soo- 
oesBors in the Church. That which was perfectly sale and ortho- 
dox in 1657, in the judgment of a devoted Royalist and Episco- 
palian, ought to be at most but a venial heterodoxy in 1825. For 
the rest, I am prepared to hear in answer — what has already 
been so often and with such theatrical efiect dropped as an ex- 
tinguisher on my arguments — the famous concluding period of 
the fourth book of Paley's Moral and Political Philosophy, de- 
clared by Dr. Parr to be the finest prose passage in English liter- 
ature. Be it so. I bow to so great an authority. But if the 
learned doctor would impose it on me as the truest as well as the 
finest, or expect Qie to admire the logic equally with the riietoric 

-I start off. As I have been nn-EngUsh enough to 
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find Pope'B tomb-epignm on Sir Isaac Newtoa nothing better 
than a groea and wrongful blaehood, conveyed in an enormoua 
and irreverent hyperbole ; so with regard to this passage in ques- 
ticat, free u it is &om Hi faults of taste, I have yet the hardihood 
to confess, that in the sense in which the words " discover" and 
" prove" are here used and intended, I am not convinced of the 
tnith of the principle (that he alone discovers who proves), and 
I question the correctness of the particular case, brought as in- 
stance and oonflimation. I doubt the validity of the asscrtioa u 
« general rule ; and I deny it, as applied to matters of ikith, to 
the verities of religion, in the beUef of which there most always 
be somewhat of moral election, " an act of the will in it as well 
as of the undeistaoding, as much love in it as distnmive power. 
True Christian faith must have in it something of iii-evidence, 
something that must be made up by duty and by obedience."* — 
But most readily do I admit, and most fervently do I contend 
that the miracles worked by Christ, both as miracles and as ful- 
filments of prophecy, both as signs and as wonders, made plain 
discovery, and gave unqnestionable proof, of his divine character 
and authority ; that they were to the whole Jewish nation true 
and appropriate evidences, that He was indeed come who had 
promised and declared to their forefathei«, Behold your God will 
come wUh vengeance, even Qod with a recompense. He will eome 
and save you.} I receive them as proofs, therefore, of the truth 
of every word which he taught who was himseif The Word; and 
as sure evidences of the final victory over death and of the life to 
come, in that they were manifestations of Him, who said : I am 
the resurrection and the life .' 

The obvious inference &om the passage in questioa, if not its 
express iAiport, is : Miracula experimenta cmeis esse, gutAus to- 
lit probandum erat, homines non,pecudumimiar, omninopeTU 
tttrm esse. Now this doctrine I hold to be altogether aUen &om 
the spirit, and withont anthority in the letter, of Scripture. I 
can recall nothing in the history of human belief that should m- 
dnce me, I find nothing in my own moral being that enables me, 
to understand it. I can, however, perfectly well under-fiujii!, the 
nadinea of those divines in Aoc Paieii dictum ore plmo J urare, 
qui nihil aliiid in loto Evangdio invenire posse fwfiteUar. 

• J. Taylor'i Worthy Commnniflsnt.— .Kt 

t AoieA xniT. oompsred with JTsll. i. U, and htiki xii. 40.- "^ 
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The most unqualified admiration of this superlatiYe paasage I find 
peifectly in character for thoee, who while Soeinianiwn andUltra- 
Sodnianism, are spreading like the roots of an ehn, on and just 
helow the snr&ce, through the whole land, and here and theie 
at least have even dipped under the gaiden-fenoe of the Church, 
and blunted the edge of the laborer's spade in the gayest partems 
of our Baalhamon, — ^who, — while heresies, to which the framen 
and compilers of our Liturgy, Homilies, and Articles would have 
refused the Tery name of Christianity, meet their eyes on the list 
of religious denominations for every city and large town through- 
out the kingdom — can yet congratulate themselTes with Dr. Pa- 
ley, in his book on the Evidences,* that the rent has not roached 
the foundation ; — ^that is, that the corruption of man*s will ; that 
the responsibility of man in any sense in whidi it is not equally 
predicaUe of dogs and horses ; that the divinity of our Lord, and 
even his pre-existence ; that sin, and redemption through the 
merits of Christ ; and grace ; and the especial aids of the Spirit ; 
and the efficacy of prayer ; and the subsistency of the Holy (xhost ; 
may all be extruded without breach or rent in the essentials of 
Christian Faith ; — ^that a man may deny and renounce them all, 
and remain a fundamental Christian, notwithstanding! Bat 
there are many who can not keep up with Latitudinarians of 
such a stride ; and 1 trust that the majority of serious believen 
are in this predicament. Now for aU these it would seem wose 
in character to be of Bishop Taylor's opinion, that the belief in 
question is presupposed in a convert to the truth in Christ — but 
at all events not to circulate in the great whispering^allery of 
the religious Public suspicions and hard thoughts of those who, 
like myself, are of this opinion ; who do not dare decry the reh* . 
gious instincts of humanity as a baseless dream ; who hold, that 
to excavate the ground under the fidth of all mankind, is a very 
questionable method of building up our faith as Christians ; idio 
fear, that instead of adding to, they should detract fiom the 
honor of the Incarnate Word by disparaging the h^X of the 
Word, that was in the b^vming, and which lighteth eveiy man ; 
and who, under these convictions, can tranquilly leave it to be 
disputed, in some new Dialogues in the shades, between the 
&then of the Unitanan Church on the one side, and Maimonidea, 
Moses MendelsBohn, and Lessing on the other, whether the fi^* 

• Orndtmom. Ftot III eh. S^JRi 
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wooB pasBage in Paley does or does not contain the three dialectic 
flairo» petUioprineipii, argumentum in circido, and argumerUum 
amtra rem apremisso rem ipsam indudente. 

Yes ! fervently do I oont^id, that to satifify the nndentanding 
that there is a future state, was not the specific object of the 
Christian Dispensation ; and that neither the belief of a future 
state, nor the rationality of this belief, is the exclusive attribute 
of the Christian religion. An essential, a fundamental, article of 
all religion it is, and therefore of the Christian ; but otherwise 
than as in connection with the salvation of mankind firom the 
tenon of that statCj among the essential articles peculiar to the 
Grospel Creed (those, for instance, by which it is oon^ra-distin- 
gnished from the creed of a religious Jew), I do not place it. 
And before sentence is passed against me, as heterodox, on this 
ground, let not my judges forget who it was that assured us, that 
if a man did not believe in a state of retribution afler death, pre- 
viously and on other grounds, neither vxndd he believe, though a 
man should be raised from the dead. 

Again, I am questioned as to my proo6 of a future state by 
men who are so far, and only so for, professed believers, that they 
admit a God, and the existence of a law firom God. I give them : 
and the questioners turn from me with a scoff or incredulous 
smile. Now should others of a less scanty creed infer the weak- 
ness of the reasons assigned by me from their foilure in convin- 
cing these men ; may I not remind them, who it was, to whom a 
similar question was proposed by men of the same class ? But 
at all events it will be enough for my own support to remember 
it ; and to know that He held such questioners, who could not 
find a sufiicing proof of this great all -concerning verity in the 
words, The God of Abraham, the God of Isaac, and the Godof 
Jacob unworthy of any other answer — ^men not to be satisfied by 
any proof — ^by any such prooft, at least, as are compatible with 
the ends and purposes of all religious conviction ; — ^by any proofo 
that would not destroy the fiuth they were intended to confirm, 
and reverse the wiide character and quality of its efiects and in- 
ftoenoes. But if, notwitiistanding all here ofifered in defence of 
my opinion, I must still be adjudged heterodox and in error,^ 
what can I say but that malo cum PkOone errare, and take ref- 
1^ behind the ample shield of Bidiop Jeremy Taylor ? 
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APHORISM XXia 

In order to his own glory, and fi>r the manifestation of his 
goodness, and that the accidents of this world might not over- 
much trouble those good men who suffered evil things, God was 
pleased to do two great things. The one was : that he sent his 
Son into the world to take upon him our nature, that every man 
might submit to a necessity, from which God's own Son was not 
exempt, when it behooved even Christ to suffer, and so to enter 
into glory. The other great thing was : that God did not only 
by revelation and the sermons of the Prophets to his Church, but 
even to all mankind competently teach, and effectively persuade, 
that the soul of man does not die ; that though things were ill 
here, yet to the good who usuaUy feel most of the evils of this 
life, they should end in honor and advantages. And therefore 
Cicero had reason on his side to conclude, that there is a time 
and place after this life, wherein the wicked shall be punished, 
and the virtuous rewarded ; when he considered that Orpheua 
and Socrates, and many others, just men and benefi&ctors of man- 
kind, were either slain or oppressed to death by evil men. And 
aU these received not the promise. But when virtue made men 
poor, and free speaking of brave truths made the wise to loae 
their liberty : when an excellent life hastened an opprobrioos 
death, and the obeying reason and our conscience lost us our 
lives, or at least all the means and conditions of enjoying them : 
it was but time to look about for another state of things where 
justice should rule, and virtue find her own portion. And there- 
fore men cast out every line, and turned every stone, and tried 
every argument : and sometimes proved it well, and when they 
did not, yet they believed strongly ; and they were sure of the 
thing, when they were not sure of the argument.* 

COMMENT. 

A fact may be truly stated, and yet the cause or reason as- 
signed fox it mistaken, or inadequate, or pars pro tolo,— one only 
or few of many that might or should have been adduced. The 
preceding Aphorism is an instance in point. The phcBHomenon 
here brought forward by the Bishop, as the ground and occasioii 
* Sermon at the Funeral of Sir George Dal8too.--.Ai 
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of men's belief of a future state — ^namely, the frequent, not to 
Bay ordinary, disproportion between moral worth and worldly 
prosperity — ^must, indeed, at all times and in all countries of the 
civilized world have led the observant and reflecting few, the 
men of meditative habits and strong feelings of natural equity, to 
a nicer consideration of the current belief, whether instinctive or 
traditional. By forcing the soul in upon herself, this enigma of 
Saint and Sage from Job, David and Solomon, to Glaudian and 
Boetius, — ^this perplexing disparity of success and desert, — ^has, I 
doubt not, with such men been the occasion of a steadier and 
more distinct consciousness of a something in man diflerent in 
kind, and which not merely distinguishes but contradistinguishes 
him from brute animals — at the same time that it has brought 
into closer view an enigma of yet harder solution — ^the fact, I 
mean, of a contradiction in the human being, of which no traces 
are observable elsewhere in animated or inanimate nature : — a 
struggle of jarring impulses ; a mysterious diversity between the 
injunctions of the mind and the elections of the will ; and (last 
not least) the utter incommensurateness and the unsatisfying 
qualities of the things around us, that yet are the only objects 
which our senses discover, or our appetites require us to pursue : 
— Whence for the finer and more contemplative spirits the ever- 
strengthening suspicion, that the two phenomena must in some 
way or other stand in close connection with each other, and that 
the riddle of fortune and circumstance is but a form or effluence 
of the riddle of man : — and hence again, the persuasion, that the 
solution of both problems is to be sought for — Whence the presenti- 
ment, that this solution will be found — ^in the contra-distinctive 
constituent of humanity, in the something of human nature which 
is exclusively human : — and — as the objects discoverable by the 
senses, as all the bodies and substances that we can touch, meas- 
ure, and weigh, are either mere totals, the unity of which results 
firom the parts, and is of course only apparent ; or substances, 
the unity of action of which is owing to the nature or arrange- 
ment of the partible bodies which they actuate or set in motion 
(steam for instance, in a steam-engine ;) — as on the one hand the 
condition and known or conceivable properties of all the objects 
which perish and utterly cease to be, together with all the prop- 
erties which we ourselves have in common with these perishable 
things, difier in kind from the acts and properties peculiar to our 
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humanity, so that the fonner can not even be conoeiyed, can not 
without a contradiction in temui, be predicated, of the proper and 
immediate subject of the latter— -(fi>r who would not smile at an 
ounce of truth, or a square foot of honor ?) — and as, on the other 
hand, whateyer things in yisible nature haye the character of 
permanence, and endure amid continual flux unchanged like a 
rainbow in a fast-flying shower (for example, beauty, order, har- 
mony, finality, law), are aU akin to the pecidia of humanity, are 
all congenera of mind and will, without which indeed they would 
not only exist in yain, as pictures for moles, but actually not 
exist at all ; — hence, finally, the condusion that the soul of man, 
as the subject of mind and will, must likewise possess a principle 
of permanence, and be destined to endure. And were these 
grounds lighter than they are, yet as a small weight will make 
a scale descend, where there is nothing in the oppoate scale, or 
painted weights, which haye only an illusiye reliefer prominence ; 
so in the scale of immortality slight reasons are in eflect weighty, 
and sufficient to determine the judgment, there being no counter- 
weight, no reasons against them, and no facts in proof of the con- 
trary, that would not proye equally well the cessation of the eye 
on the removal or diflliaction of the eye-glass, and the dissolution 
or incapacity of the musician on the firacture of his instrument or 
its strings. 

But though I agree with Taylor so far, as not to doubt that the 
misallotment of worldly goods and fortunes was one principal oc- 
casion, exciting well-disposed and spiritually awakened natures 
by reflections and reasonings, such as I have here supposed, to 
mature the presentiment of immortality into full consciousness, 
into a principle of action and a well-spring of strength and ccmso- 
lation ; I can not concede to this circumstance any thing like the 
importance and extent of efficacy which he in this passage attiib* 
utes to it. I am persuaded, that as the belief of all mankind, of 
all* tribes, and nations, and languages, in all ages, and in all 



* I say all : for the soooimts of one or two traT«Uing Fnath phfloso- 
phers, professed atheists and partiiaDs of infidelify, respeeting ooe or two 
Afrieaa hordes, Caffires, and poor outUwed Bosehmen, hanted out of their 
humanity, ought not to be regarded aa ezceptiona. And as to Heame*s as- 
sertion respecting the non-existenee and rejeotioa of the belief among the 
Oopper-Indians, it is not only hanrded on Tery weak and inanffieient 
grooids, hot he himaeli; m aaothar part of his work, qneonse i oqaly 
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Btates of social union, it mnst be referred to far deeper grounds, 
conunon to man as man ; and that its fibres are to be traced to 
the tap-root of humanity. I have long entertained, and do not 
hesitate to avow, the conviction that the argument from univer- 
sality of belief urged by Barrow and others in proof of the first 
article of the Creed, is neither in point of fact — ^for two very dif- 
ferent objects may be intended, and two or more diverse and even 
contradictory conceptions may be expressed, by the same name— 
nor in legitimacy of conclusion as strong and imexceptionable, as 
the argument fix>m the same ground for the continuance of our 
personal being after death. The bull-calf butts with smooth and 
unanned brow. Throughout aniniated nature, of each charac- 
teristic organ and faculty there exists a pre-assurance, an instinc- 
tive and practical anticipation ; and no pre-assurance common to 
a whole species does in any instance prove delusive.* All other 
prophecies of nature have their exact fulfiknent — ^in every other 
ingrafted toord of promise, Nature is found true to her word ; 
and is it in her noblest creature that she tells her first lie ? — (The 
Beader will, of course, imderstand, that I am here speaking in 
the assumed character of a mere naturalist, to whom no light of 
revelation had been vouchsafed ; one, who 



with gentle heart 



Hsd worahip'd Nature in the lull and yalley. 
Not Imowiog what he loved, bat loved it alL) 

Wliether, however, the introductory part of the Bishop's argu- 
ment is to be received with more or less qualification, the fiust 
it^lf, as stated in the concluding sentence of the Aphorism, re- 
mains unafiectedf and is beyond exception true. 

data, firom idience the oontrary may safely be oooeliided Heame, perhaps, 
pat down bit friend Motaxmabbi's Fort-philosophy fofr the opimon of his 
tribe ; and from Ida high appreciation of the moral character of thia mar- 
derooa gymnoaophiat, it mi^t, I fear, be inferred, that Heame himself waa 
not the very person one would, of all others, have chosen for the purpose 
of iostitating the inquiry. 

* See BaroQ field's Letters fr<»n New South Walea. Tlie ]xx>r nativea, 
the lowest in the scale of humanity, evince no symptom of any religion, or 
the belief of any auperior power as the maker of Uie world ; but yet have 
no doubt that the spirits of their ancestors survive in the form of porpoisesi 
and nandftd of their deacendants^ with imperishaUe aflfoctioD, drive the 
whales aahore lor them to feast oo. 
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If other argument and yet higher authority were required. I 
might refer to St. Paul's Epistle to the Romans, and to the Epis- 
tle to the Hebrews, which whether written by Paul, or, as Luther 
oonjectured, by ApoUos, is out of all doubt the work of an Apos- 
tolic man filled with the Holy Spirit, and composed while the 
Temple and the glories of the Temple worship were yet in ex- 
istence. Several of the Jewish and still Judaizing converts had 
begun to vacillate in their &ith, and to stumble at the stumb- 
ling-stone of the contrast between the pomp and splendor of the 
old Law, and the simplicity and humility of the Christian. 
Church. To break this sensual charm, to unfascinate these be- 
dazzled brethren, the writer to the Hebrews institutes a compar- 
ison between the two religions, and demonstrates the superior 
spiritual grandeur, the greater intrinsic worth and dignity of the 
religion of Christ On the other hand, at 'Rome where the Jews 
formed a numerous, powerful, and privileged class (many of them, 
too, by their proselyting zeal and firequent disputations with the 
priests and philosophers trained and exercised polemics), the re- 
cently-founded Christian Church was, it appears, in greater dsik- 
ger ftom the reasonings of the Jewish doctors and even of its own 
Judaizing members, respecting the use of the new leveLatioa. 
Thus the object of the Epistle to the Hebrews was to prove the 
superiority of the Christian religion ; the object of the Epistle to 
the Romans to prove its necessity. Now there was one argu- 
ment extremely well calculated to stagger a faith newly trans- 
planted and still loose at its roots, and which if allowed, seemed 
to preclude the possibility of the Christian religion, as an especial 
and immediate revelation firom God— -on the high grounds, at 
least, on which the Apostle of the Gentiles placed it, and with 
the exclusive rights and superseding character, which he claimed 
for it. " You admit" (said they) " the divine origin and author- 
ity of the Law given to Moses, proclaimed with thunden and 
lightnings and the voice of the Most High heard by all the peo- 
ple firom Mount Sinai, and introduced, enforced, and perpetuated 
by a series of the most stupendous miracles. Our religion, then, 
was given by God : and can Gt)d give a perishable imperfect 
religion ? If not perishable, how can it have a successor ? If 
perfect, how can it need to be superseded ? The entire argument 
is indeed comprised in the latter attribute of our law. We know, 
finom an authority which you yourselves acknowledge ibr divine. 
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that our religion is perfect. He is the rock, and his vr^k is pe^^ 
feet, {Deut. xxxii. 4.) If then the religion rerealed by fxcd 
himself to our ferefathers is perfect, what need hare ve of 
another ?" — ^This objection, both from its importanee and from its 
extreme plausibility, fi>r the persons at least to vhom it vac ad- 
dressed, required an answer in both Eptstles. And aoeordiutriy 
the answer is included in the one (that to the Hebmrc) a&d it i» 
the especial purpose and main subject of the other. And hw 
does the Apostle answer it ? Suppose — and the ihin^ is not ixs^ 
possible* — a man of sense, who had studied li^ erjckaioei) of 
Priestley and Paley with Waihurton's IliTine Lepstion bitl «'W 
should be a peiiect stranger to the writiii^ec of fsi. Fitul. ajud timtl 
I put this question to him : — " What do too think, wii' i^ J^aui » 
answer be ?" " Nothing," he wcmld t^W, ** citii be luw* vW 
yious. It is in vain, the ApoFlk will xur^ tiiid you briu|r your 
notions of probability and inierecoes 5*01x1 iii« usinisrwry m\*9r\n^ 
tation of a word in an ahBolute rather th&u a reiutjvtf neiiM; \v 
inTalidate a known &cl. It if a iat^. tim^ your s^:U^i\m it \tv 
your sense of the wofdl noC perfiset : iur it ife <l«HiCi«ut u^ imnf of 
the two essential eoDst3tueat& of all true r^iigkuu. tu^ WU*^ of a 
future state on solid and so^rMoil tTvuu6t. jdati tt^r (lof^viiM; 
indeed been lerealed the stopesiduu^ snmtv'nik. wtii«jij you iu^^ 
truly affirm to hare aoooazipaiuod siid tcttiMtved ttAr lifif^ yanuiU' 
gation oi your rdipcoL woiud hzv^ muypit^ tiie s^umfU pt^ 
But the doctrine was ncA rertssa*^ ' aiiCJ vuuf Waef of it luiuu; 
state rests i^khi do sc^lid frounde. Tuu ueu*rv^ 1* ,,i»t Utf at vvi* 
helieTe it, and as mairT of yov ar p]:ui»j» 'ttJt^ ueW 1 K^iii^iiU' i*$v- 
elation, and withnzl liie taxiv proper uut huiUKt^it'. *i^tu»tu^ ^ 

* Tike CB6e bare Fiif>po{>«d neb W«v w<:^m***iK 11 im ui^i K\i^i»* a,»'^ka »i ^^^ 
pervoD of a SfMDuii rtfuct^:. irf JE.i4!iHi f«4*««tiU un' livu u^ iAtt^t '^^'^ 
roidait ia SfMoau mtd tv«c Jii » lunui^ tf? w*aiita« t/u* i^t-^tM^dt m^ '""* 
oied, Bmbbb OidiK(be&. Jb inatiirt tuHUio^ u* t<iui(>«>4 «. i^y*^^ *^ 
goEtod irixib the woidiMSt ul tlit p^i*:«w m<(< tusfiu>^ «• ii«c« u*^ t^y*' * * ** 
tome Tears prctduged <ib iiu- uuut' tw •( wtin u<m c^;^ 4»i.< ^ </ t i* ^> *> ''^ 
infpf-ioQil Ba£tiT{» iif lilt Mnzil \A Ji^u't/p^ -i i/ict«'>^i>' > •«• l/>4<<. 1 .• < ' 

hir efeet* i»r rr^jlyrjirt. lit ttj» t*fu*u <M»-a-*. h t,-^^». v •'• '• 

Britain on lit cidior Iwd iitii t^wt <t»** wi u%\\ m** '***«., / ,^ . 
far h iaj u d f and reiir<«sc tt aiuo* '»!-• mny*;*?' *i •*•** i' ^'. »-. ^ /.• *' ' ^ 
WarbnrloB'c IJ?tiERe I^t^atiiub auc ^a^y« h'**^ <«•>«' i^-j i4<iy '« "' 

P4^. aud til* JbpatfUw 1^' # itl 
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its troth. Your religion, therefi>re, though of divine origin, is (if 
taken in disjunction from the new leTehition, which I am com- 
missioned to fHTocUiim) hut a rdigio dimidiata ; and the maiu 
purpose, the proper character, and the paramount ohject of 
Christ's mission and miracles, is to supply the missing half by a 
clear discovery of a future state ; and (since " he alcme disooveiB 
who proves'') by proving the truth of the doctrine now fi>r the 
first time declared with the requisite authority, by the requisite, 
appropriate, and alone satisfustory evidences." 

But is this the Apostle's answer to the Jewish oppugnen, and 
the Judaizing false brethren of the Churoh of Christ ? It is not 
the answer, it does not resemble the answer, returned by the 
Apostle. It is neither parallel nor corradial with the line of 
argument in either of the two Epistles, or with any one line ; 
but it is a chord that traverses them all, and only touches vdiere 
it cuts across. In the Epistle to the Hebrews, the directly con- 
trary poation is repeatedly asserted : and in the Epistle to the 
Bomans, it is everywhere supposed. The death to which the 
Law sentenced all sinners (and which even the Gentiles withoot 
the revealed law had announced to them by their conacienoes, 
the judgment of God having been made known even to tAem) 
must be the same death, fiiom which they were saved by the 
fiiith of the Son of Grod ; or the Apostle's reasoning would be 
senseless, his antithesis a mere equivoque, a play on a word, 
quod idem sonat, aiiud vult. Christ redeemed mankind from 
the curse of the late ; and we all know, that it was not from 
temporal death, or the penalties and afflictions of the present 
life, that believers had been redeemed. The Law of which the 
inspired sage of Tarsus is speaking, from which no man can 
plead excuse ; the Law, miraculously delivered in thundets fimm 
Mount Sinai, which was inscribed on tables of stone fi>r tiie 
Jews, and written in the hearts of all men {Rom. ii. 15) the 
law holy and spiritual f What was the great point, of which 
this law, in its own name ofiered no solution ; the mystery which 
it left behind the veil, or in the cloudy tabemade of types and 
figurative sacrifices ? Whether there was a judgment to come, 
and souls to su&r the dread sentence ? Or was it not far rather 
— what are the means of escape; where may grace be fi>und 
and redemption ? St. Paul says, the latter. The law brings 

but the canacaence-sentenced traniigreaBor's qoet- 
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turn, " yfhat ahall I do to be saved ? Who ^will iAteicede for 
me ?" it dismisses as beyond its joiisdiction and takes no cogni- 
zance thereof, saye^ in prophetic mnrmuis or mute out-shadow- 
ings of mystic ordinances and sacrificial types. Not therefore, 
that there is a hie to come, and a future state ; but what each 
individual soul may hope for itself therein : and on what grounds : 
mod that this state has been rendered an object of aspiration and 
lenrent desire, and a source of thanksgiving and exceeding great 
joy ; and by whom, and through whom, and for whom, and by 
"what means, and under what conditions — ^these are the peculiar 
and distinguishing fundamentals of the Christian Faith. These 
are the revealed lights and obtained privileges of the Christian 
Dispensation. Not alone the knowledge of the boon, but the 
precious inestimable boon itself, is the greice and truth that came 
by Je$us Christ. I believe Moses, I believe Paul ; but I believe 
in Christ 

APHORISM XXPr. 

ON BAPTISM. 

Leighton. 

In those days came John the Baptist, preaching. — ^It will 
snfBoe for our present purpose, if by these* words we direct the 
attention to the origin, or at least first Scriptural record, of Bap- 
tism, and to the combinement of preaching therewith ; their 
aspect each to the other, and their concurrence to one excellent 
end ; the word unfolding the sacrament, and the sacrament seal- 
ing the word ; the word as a light, informing and clearing the 
sense of the seal ; and this again as a seal, confirming and rati- 
fying the truth of the word ; as you see some significant seals, 
or engraven signets, have a word about them expressing their 



But truly the word is a light, and the sacraments have in them 
of the same light illuminating them. This sacrament of Bap- 

* By certain Hblicsl philologists of the Teutonio tehool (men dtstin- 
goWHrf Iv learaing, bat rtiU more di«iu5Urirti«dl^ 
jeetnre, and who tappoee the GospeU to hare undergoDe ■ereral auoeeMiTe 
rericioiis and eDlargements by, or mider the authority of, the sacred hit- 
toriaas) these words are eootended to hare been, in the first delirery, the 
eomroon oommenoement of all the Gospels xard e6pKa (that is, aooordmg to 
theflcshX in distlnctioQ from St John's or the Gospel xard irvafia (that is, 
to the Spirit). 
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tism, the ancients do particularly express by light. Yet are they 
both nothing but darkness to us, till the same light shine in our 
hearts ; for till then we are nothing but darkness ourselves, and 
therefore the most luminous things are so to us. Noonday is as 
midnight to a blind man. And we see these ordinances, the 
word and the sacrament, without profit or comfi>rt for the moat 
part, because we have not that divine light within us. And we 
have it not, because we ask it not. 

COMMENT, OR AN AID TO REFLECTION IN THE FORMING OF A SOUND 
JUDGMENT RESPECTING THE PURPORT AND PURPOSE OF THE RAP- 
TISMAL RITE, AND A JUST APPRECIATION OF ITS VALUE AND IM- 
PORTANCE. 

A bom and bred Baptist, and paternally descended firom the 
old orthodox Non-conformists, and both in his own and his father's 
right a very dear friend of mine, had married a member of the 
National Church. In consequence of an anxious wish expressed 
by his lady for the baptism of their first child, he solicited me 
to put him in possession of my views respecting this controversy ; 
though principally as to the degree of importance which I at- 
tached to it. For as to the point itself, his natural prepossessiosi 
in favor of the persuasion in which he was bom had been con- 
firmed by a conscientious examination of the arguments on both 
sides. As the comment on the preceding Aphorism, or rather as 
an expansion of its subject-matter, I will give the substance of 
the conversation : and amply shall I have been remunerated, 
should it be read with the interest and satisfaction with which 
it was heard. More particularly, should any of my Readers find 
themselves under the same or similar circumstances. 

Our diHcnsKion is rendered shorter and more easy by our per- 
fect agreement in certain preliminary points. We both disclaim 
alike every attempt to explain any thing into Scripture, and every 
attempt to explain any thing out of Scripture. Or if we regard 
either with a livelier aversion it is the latter, as being the more 
fashionable and prevalent. I mean the practice of both high and 
low Grotian divines to explain away positive assertions of Scrip- 
ture on the pretext, that the literal sense is not agreeable to 
reason, that is, their particular reason. And inasmuch as (in the 
only right sense of the word) there is no such thing as a partic- 
ular reason, they must, and in fact they do, mean that the literal 
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18 not ftccoidant to their understanding, that is, to the no- 
tioos ^which their understandings have been taught and accus- 
tomed to form in their school of philosophy. Thus a Platonist 
who should become a Christian would at once, even in texts sus- 
ceptible of a difierent interpretation, recognize, because he would 
expect to find, several doctrines which the disciple of the Epicu- 
rean or mechanic school will not receiTe on the most positive 
declarations of the divine word. And as we agree in the opimon 
that the MimnU-Jidian party err grievously in the latter point, 
so I must concede to you, that too many Psdo-baptists (assertors 
of Infant Baptism) have erred, though less grossly, in the former. 
I have, I confess, no eye for these smoke-like wreaths of inference, 
this ever-widening spiral ergo from the narrow aperture of per- 
haps a single text ; or rather an interpretation forced into it by 
oonstming an idiomatic phrase in an artless narrative with the 
same absoluteness as if it had formed part of a mathematical 
problem. I start back from these inverted pyramids, where the 
apex is the base. If I should inform any one that I had caUed 
at a friend's house, but had found nobody at home, the family 
having all gone to the play ; and if he on the strength of this 
information should take occasion to asperse my friend's wife for 
onmotherly conduct in taking an infant six months old to a 
crowded theatre ; would you allow him to press on the words 
"nobody" and "all the fiunily," in justification of the slander? 
Would you not tell him, that the words were to be interpreted by 
the nature of the subject, the purpose of the speaker, and their 
ordinary acceptation ; and that he must or might have known, 
that infiuits of that age would not be admitted into the theatre ? 
Exactly so, with regard to the words, he and all his household. 
Had Baptism of infants at that early period of the Gospel been a 
known practice, or had this been previously demonstrated, — ^then 
indeed the argument, that in all probability there were infants or 
young children in so largq a family, would be no otherwise ob- 
jectionable than as being superfluous, and a sort of anticlimax in 
logic. Butif the words are cited as the proof, it would be a clear 
ffttitio principii, though there had been nothing else against it. 
But when we turn back to the Scriptures preceding the narrative, 
and find repentance and belief demanded as the terms and indis- 
pensable conditions of Baptism — then the case above imagined 
applies in its fall force. Equally vain is the pretended anal- 
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ogy firom Ciicumeisioii, which was no Sacrament at all; but 
the means and mark of national distinction. In the fint in- 
stance it was, doubtless, a privilege or mark of superior rank coa- 
ferred on the descendants of Abraham. In the Patriarchal timet 
this rite was confined (the first govenmients being theocracies) to 
the priesthood, who were set apart to that office firom their birth. 
At a later period this token of the premier class was extended to 
kings. And thus, when it was re-ordained by Moses for the 
whole Jewish nation, it was at the time said — ^Ye are all priests 
and kings ; ye are a consecrated people. In addition to this, or 
rather in aid of this, Circumcision was intended to distinguish the 
Jews by some indelible sign ; and it was no less necessary 
that Jewish children should be recognizable as Jews than Jewish 
adults — ^not to mention the greater safety of the rite in infancy. 
Nor was it ever pretended that any grace was confisrred with it, 
or that the rite was significant of any inward or spiritual opera- 
tion. In short, an unprejudiced and competent reader need cmly 
peruse the first thirty-three paragraphs of the eighteenth seotaon 
of Taylor's Liberty of Prophesying ; and then compare with these 
the remainder of the section added by him after the Restoration : 
those, namely, in which he attempts to overthrow his own argu- 
ments. I had almost said, afiects : for such b the feeUeness, and 
so palpable the sophistry, of his answers, that I find it difficult to 
imagine that Taylor himself could have been satisfied with them. 
The only plausible arguments apply with equal force to Baptist 
and PflBdo-baptist ; and would prove, if they proved any thing, 
that both were wrong, and the duakers only in the right. 

Now, in the first place, it is obvious, that nothing oonclusiTe 
can be drawn from the silence of the New Testament respecting 
a practice, which, if we suppose it already in use, must yet, ftom 
the character of the first converts, have been of comparatively 
rare occurrence ; and which, firom the predominant and more 
concerning objects and functions of the Apostolic writers (1 Cor, 
i. 17), was not likely to have been mentioned otherwise than in- 
cidentally, and very probably therefore might not have occurred 
to them to mention at all. But, secondly, admitting that the 
practice was introduced at a later period than that in which the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Efnstles were composed : I should 
yet be fiilly satisfied, that the Church exercised h«nin a iound!*^ 

* That erery the Icsst pcniiistibl« form and ordmsnee^ whi«h wk ^aSSmmX 
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diacration. On either supporation, therefore, it is nevei without 
regret that I see a divine of onr Church attempting to erect forts 
on a position so evidently coram&niled by the stronghold of his 
antagonists. I dread the nse which the Sociniana may make of 
their example, and the Papists of their failure. Let me not, how- 
ever, deceive you. (The Reader undervtands, that I suppose my- 
self convermng with a Baptist.) I am of opinion, that the di- 
vines on yonr side are chargeahle with a far more grievous mi^ 
take, that of giving a carnal and Judaizing interpretatiim to the 
various Gospel texts in which the terms, baptism and iaptize, 
occur, contrary to the express and earnest admonitions of the 
Apostle Paul. And thh I say without in the least retracting my 
fimner concesnon, that the texts appealed to, as commanding at 
authorizing Infant Baptism, are all without exception made to 
bear a sense neither contained nor deducihie ; and likewise that 
(historically considered) there exists no sufficient positive evidence 
that the Baptism of infants was instituted hy the Apostles in th« 
practice of the Apostolic age.* 

tinte* h BUgM be eqwdientfor ths Ohordi to enoot, are pre-coMted in th* 
Nev Testament ; and tbit irhat«Ter ii not to be (auud there, ou^t to be 
■lloTcd Dovbere — this lu« been ueerted. But that it hu been proTsd, or 
•vol rendered plausible ; or Oat the tenet is not to be placed uDoag tbe re- 
mliionary rctulta of tbe Scripture^lightiiig irill-vonhip of the Rooddi 
Chnrob ; it vill be more uneere to My I dlabellere, Uua that I doubt. It 
WM AuAj, if not esdndvely, in reference to the eitmraganoes boilt n this 
(oiet. Hat the great Selden ventured to dedare that tbe words, Senaamim 
Beripturat. had Mtthe vorM in an uproar. 

gjtTanuij appov to generate eacb other ; but if "we look ateadilj, there 
wiU moat oftaa be foond aome oommim error, that prodoeee both m its pod- 
tive and negative polei. Ibua auperetitinu go by pair*, like the two Bim- 
garian uatcrt, ahrays qnarreUing and inveterately averaa, but yet Joined at 
the trunk. ' 

* Mort »■■" thie I do not eonuder aa neceaaary for tbe argument. And 
■a to Robimon'e aMertion in hu HUtory of Baptiim, that Infiut Baptiun 
did not oiKnnience till tbe time of Cyprian, who, oondenming it aa a goieTal 
practice, allowed it in particular eaeee by a diipenaation of charity : and 
tbatitdidnotaotuallybeoome the ordinary rule of tbe Obnroh, till Augnt- 
tine, in the fever of hie Anti-Pelagian diipute had iatrodaced tlni Cnlnu. 
iatie interpretatioo of Original Sin, and the dire itate of infante d> m^ uu- 
baptiaed— I am so br from aoeeding to them, that I reject the whi.lf .^lute- 
vuDt aa rash, and not only onwarranted by the anthoritiee he cites, but un- 
BDMreraUy confoted by Barter. Wsll, and many other leanud PB-iij bap- 
tists b«fi>re and ww the {mblioetian of bis work. I eonfins rnjielf ' 

VOL- h P 
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Lastly, we both coincide in the foil conviction, that it is neither 
the outward ceremony of Baptism, mider any form or circum- 
stances, nor any other ceremony, but such a iiEdth in Christ as 
tends to produce a conformity to his holy doctrines and example 
in heart and life, and which faith is itself a declared mean and 
condition of our partaking of his spiritual body, and of being 
clothed u/pon with his righteousness, — ^that properly makes us 
Christians, and can alone be enjoined as an article of iiEdth neoea- 
sary to salvation, so that the denial thereof may be denounced as 
a damnable heresy. In the strictest sense of essential, this alone 
is the essential in Christianity, that the same spirit should be 
growing in us which was in the folness of all perfection in Christ 
Jesus Whatever else is named essential, is such because, and 
only as far as, it is instrumental to this, or evidently impHed 
herein. If the Baptists hold the visible right to be indispensable 
to salvation, with what terror must they not regard every disease 
that befalls their children between youth and infancy ! But if 
they are saved by the llrith of the parent, then the outward rite 
is not essential to salvation, otherwise than as the omission should 
arise firom a spirit of disobedience : and in this case it is the 
cause not the efiect, the wilfol and unbaptized heart, not the 
unbaptizing hand, that perils it. And surely it looks very like 
an inconsistency to admit the vicarious faith of the parents, and 
the therein implied promise, that the child shall be Christianly 
bred up, and as much as in them lies prepared for the commu- 
nion of saints — ^to admit this, as safe and sufficient in their own 
instance, and yet to denounce the same belief and practice as 
hazardous and unavailing in the Church — ^the same, I say, essen- 
tially, and only differing from their own by the presence of two 
or three Christian friends as additional securities, and by the 
promise being expressed ! 

But you, my filial friend ! have studied Christ under a better 
teacher — ^the spirit of adoption, even the spirit that was in Paul, 
and which still speaks to us out of his writings. You remember 
and admire the saying of an old divine, that a ceremony duly 
instituted is a chain of gold around the neck of faith ; but if in 
the wish to make it co-essential and consubstantial, you draw it 
closer and closer, it may strangle the faith it was meant to deck 



•Mertion — not that Infimt Baptiun was not — bat tfast there ezut no snffi- 
dent prooft that it was— 4he praetice of the Apoetolio age. 
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and designate. You are not bo unietentiYe a scholar as to have 
forgotten the pateris et auro of your Viigil : or if you were, you 
are not so inconsistent a reasoner as to translate the Hebraism, 
wpiiit and fire, in one place by spiritual fire, and yet refuse to 
translate water and spirit by spiritual water in another place ; or 
if, as I myself think, the difiierent position marks a difilerent sense, 
yet that the former must be ejtMdem generis with the latter — 
the water of repentance, reformation in conduct ; and the spirit 
that which purifies the inmost principle of action, as fire purges 
the metal substantially, and not cleansing the surface only. 

But in this instance, it will be said, the ceremony, the outward 
and visible sign, is a Scripture ordinance. I will not reply that 
the Romish priest says the same of the anointing of the sick with 
oil and the imposition of hands. No, my answer is : that this is 
a rery sufiicient reason f<Mr the continued observance of a cere- 
monial rite so derived and sanctioned, even though its own 
beauty, simplicity, and natural significancy had pleaded less 
strongly in its behalf. But it is no reason why the Church should 
forget that the perpetuation of a thing does not alter the nature 
of the thing, and that a ceremony to be perpetuated is to be per- 
petuated as a ceremony. It is no reason why, knowing and ex- 
periencing even in the majority of her own members the prone- 
ness of the human mind to superstition,* the Church might not 
rightfully and piously adopt the measures best calculated to 
check this tendency, and to correct the abuse to which it had led 
in any particular rite. But of superstitious notions respecting the 
Baptismal ceremony, and of abuse resulting, the instances were 
flagrant and notorious. Such, for instance, was the frequent de- 
ferring of the Baptismal rite to a late period of life, and even to 
the deathbed, in the belief that the mystic water would cleanse 
the baptized person from all sin, and (if he died immediately afler 
the performance of the ceremony), send him pure and spotless 
into the other world. 

Nor is this all. The preventive remedy applied by the Church 
is legitimated as well as additionally recommended by the follow- 
ing consideration. Where a ceremony answered and was in- 

* Let me be permitted to repeat and apply the note in a former page. 
SupentitioD may be defined as tuperttaTdium {tn^umiodi iurU eeremonia et 
tigna externa quae, nwi in aignifieando, nihili sunt et pane nihU) ntbetan- 
tiaiuK 
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tended to answer seTenl porpoaeB, which purposei at ita fint 
institntioa were blended in lespect of the time, bat which after- 
waida by change cf ciicumstances (as when, for instanee, a laipe 
and eTer-inczeaaing proportion of the membeia of the Choi^, or 
those who at least bore the Christian name, were of Chiistiaai. 
parents) were neeesmily dis^nnited — then either the Church has 
no power or anthority delegated to her (which is shifting the 
gnmnd of oontroTersy), at she most be anthorized to choose and 
determine, to which of the several paiposes the oeranony should 
be attached Now one of the purposes of Baptism was — the 
malring it paUidy manifest, first, what individnals were to be 
regarded by the World {Phil. ii. 15) as belonging to the visible 
communion of Christians : inasmuch as by their demeanor and 
apparent condition, the general estimation of 1^ city Met on a kill 
and not to be hid {Matth. t. 14) could not but be afteeted— the 
city that enna in the midst of a crooked and perverse nation wmm 
bound not only to give no canse, hot by all innocent means, to 
prevent every occasion, of reMse. Secondly, to mark out, for 
the Church itself, those that were entitled to that especial dear- 
nen, that watchful and disciplinaiy love and loving-kindness, 
idiich over and above the afiections and duties of philanthn^y 
and universal charity, Christ himself had enj<Hned, and with an 
emphasis and in a form significant of its great and especial im- 
portance, — A new commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
one another. By a charity wide as sunshine, and comprehend- 
ing the whole human race, the body of Christians was to be 
placed in contrast with the proverbial misanthropy and bigotij 
of the Jewish Church and people : while yet they were to be 
distinguished and known to all mm, by the peculiar love and 
afieetian displayed by them towards the memben of their own 
eonminnity ; thus exhibiting the intensity of sectarian attachment, 
yet by the no less notorious and exemplary practice of the duties 
of universal benevolence, secured fma the charge so commonly 
brought against it, of bdng narrow and exclusive. " How kind 
these Christians are to the poor and afflicted, without distinction 
of religion or country ; but how tiiey love each other !*' 

Now combine with this the consideration before urged—- the 
duty, I mean, and necessity of checking the superstitious abuse 
of the Baptismal rite : and I then ask, with confidence, in what 
way could the Church have exercised a sound discretaoa more 
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wiiely, piously, or effectively, than by fixing, from among the 
Beveral ends and purposes of baptism, the outward ceremony to 
the purposes here mentioned ? How could the great body of 
Christians be more plainly instructed as to the true nature of all 
outward ordinances ? What can be conceived better calculated 
to prevent the ceremony from being regarded as other and more 
than a ceremony, if not the administration of the same on an ob- 
ject (yea, a dear and precious object) of spiritual duties, though 
the conscious subject of spiritual operations and graces only by 
anticipation and in hope ; — a subject unconscious as a flower of 
the dew falling on it, or the early rain, and thus emblematic of 
the myriads who (as in our Indian empire, and henceforward, I 
trust, in Africa) are temporally and even morally benefited by 
the outward existence of Christianity, though as yet ignorant of 
its saving truth ? And yet, on the other hand, what more reve- 
rential than the application of this the common initiatory rite of 
the Bast sanctioned and appropriated by Christ — its application, 
I say, to the very subjects, whom he himself commanded to be 
brought to him — ^the children in arms, respecting whom Jesus 
was much displeased unth his disciples, who had rebuked those 
that brought them ? What more expressive of the true charac- 
ter of that originant yet generic stain, from which the Son of 
Grod, by his mysterious Incarnation and Agony and Death and 
Besurrection, and by the Baptism of the Spirit, came to cleanse 
the children of Adam, than the exhibition of the outward element 
to infants, free from and incapable of crime, in whom the evil 
principle was present only as potential being, and whose outward 
semblance represented the kingdom of Heaven ? And can it — 
to a man, who would hold himself deserving of anathema ma- 
ranatha (1 Cor. xvi. 22) if he did not love the Lord /esus— can 
it be nothing to such a man, that the introduction and commen- 
dation of a new inmate, a new spiritual ward, to the assembled 
brethren in Christ ( — and this, as I have shown above, was one 
purpose of the Baptismal ceremony — ) does in the Baptism of an 
infant recall our Lord's own presentation in the Temple on the 
eighth day afVer his birth ? Add to all these considerations the 
known fact of the frequent exposure and the general light regard 
of infants, at the time when Infant Baptism is by the Baptists 
supposed to have been first ruled by the Catholic Church, not 
overlookinff the humane and charitable motives, that infinenoed 
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Cyprian's decisioiL in its fiivor. And then make present to yofor 
imagination, and meditatively contemplate the still oontinnin^ 
tendency, the profitahle, the heaatiM efiects of this ordinance 
now and fiir so many centuries back, on the great mass of the 
population throughout Christendom — the softening, elevating ex- 
ercise of faith, and the conquest over the senses, while in the 
form of a helpless crying babe the presence, and the unutterable 
worth and value, of an immortal being made capable of everlast- 
ing bliss are solemnly proclaimed and carried home to the mind 
and heart of the hearers and beholden ! Nor will you forget the 
probable influence on the future education of the child, the oppor- 
tunity of instructing and impressing the firiends, relatives, and 
parents in their best and most docile mood. These are, indeed, 
the mdUia tempora fandi. 

It is true, that by an unforeseen accident, and through the 
propensity of all zealots to caricature partial truth into total fiJae- 
hood — it is too true, that a tree the very contrary in quality of 
that shown to Moses {Exod. xv. 25) was afterwards cast into the 
sweet waters from this fountain, and made them like the footers 
of Marahy too bitter to be drunk. I allude to the Pelagian con- 
troversy, the perversion of the article of Original Sin by Augus- 
tine, and the frightful conclusions which this durus pater infanr 
turn drew from the article thus perverted. It is not, however, 
to the predecessors of this African, whoever they were that aa- 
thorized Psdo-Baptism, and at whatever period it first became 
general — it is n« to the Church at the time being, that these 
consequences are justly imputable. She had done her best to 
preclude every superstition, by allowing, in urgent cases, any and 
every adult, man and woman, to administer the ceremonial part, 
the outward rite of Baptism : but reserving to the highest func* 
tionary of the Church (even to the exclusion of the co-presbyten) 
the more proper and spiritual purpose, namely, the declaration 
of repentance and belief, the free choice of Christ as his Lord, 
and the open profession of the Christian title by an individual in 
his own name and by his own deliberate act. This office of re- 
ligion, the essentially moral and spiritual nature of which could 
not be mistaken, this most solemn office the Bishop alone was to 
perform. 

Thus — as soon as the purposes of the ceremonial rite were by 
change of circumstances divided, that is, took place at difieient 
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periods of the believer's life — ^to the outward purposes, where the 
efiect was to be produced on the consciousness of others, the 
Church continued to affix the outward rite ; while to the sub- 
stantial and spiritual purpose, where the efiect was to be pro- 
duced on the individual's own mind, she gave its beseeming dig- 
nity by an ordinance not figurative, but standing in the direct 
cause and relation of means to the end. 

In fine, there are two great purposes to be answered, each hav- 
ing its own subordinate purposes and desirable consequences. 
The Church answers both, the Baptists one only. If, neverthe- 
less, you would still prefer the union of the Baptismal rite with 
the Confirmation, and that the presentation of infants to the 
assembled Church had formed a separate institution, avowedly 
prospective — I answer : first, that such for a long time and to a 
late period was my own judgment. But even then it seemed to 
me a point, as to which an indifierence would be less inconsistent 
in a lover of truth, than a zeal to separation in a professed lover 
of peace. And secondly, I would revert to the history of the 
B^formation, and the calamitous accident of the Feasants' War : 
when the poor ignorant multitude, driven frantic by the intoler- 
able oppressions of their feudal lords, rehearsed all the outrages 
that were acted in our own times by the Parisian populace 
headed by Danton, Marat, and Robespierre ; and on the same 
outrageous principles, and in assertion of the same rights of brutes 
to the subversion of all the duties of men. In our times, most 
fortunately for the interest of religion and morality, or of their 
prudential substitutes at least, the name of Jacobin was every- 
where associated with that of Atheist and Infidel. Or rather, 
Jacobinism and Infidelity were the two heads of the revolutionary 
Geryon— connatural misgrowths of the same monster-trunk. In 
the German convulsion, on the contrary, by a mere but most un- 
fortunate accident, the same code of Caliban jurisprudence, the 
same sensual and murderous excesses, were connected with the 
name of Anabaptist. The abolition of magistracy, commu- 
nity of goods, the right of plunder, polygamy, and whatever else 
was fanatical, were comprised in the word Anabaptism. It is 
not to be imagined that the Fathers of the Reformation could, 
without a miraculous influence, have taken up the question of 
In&nt Baptism with the requisite cahnness and fireedom of spirit. 
It is not to be wished that they should have entered on the dii- 
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dUBioii. Nay, I will go farther. Unlen the abolition of In&nt 
Baptism can be shown to be involved in some fhndamental ar- 
ticle of faith, unless the practice could be proved fatal or immi- 
nently perilous to salvation, the Refbrmexs would not have been 
justified in exposing the yet tender and strugig^ing cause of Prot- 
estantism to such certain and violent prejudices as this innova- 
tion would have excited. Nothing less than the whole substance 
and efficacy of the Gospel Faith was the prize, whi^ they 
had wrestled for and won ; but won from enemies still in the 
field, and on the watch to retake, at all costs, the sacred 
treasure, and consign it once again to darkness and oblivion. If 
there be a time for all tilings, this was not the time for an inno- 
vation that would and must have been followed by the triumph 
of the enemies of Scriptural Christianity, and the alienatioa of 
the governments that had espoused and protected it. 

Bemember I say this on the supposition of the question's not 
being what you do not pretend it to be, an essential of the Faith 
by which we are saved. But should it likewise be eonceded that 
it is a disputable point — and that in point of fact it is and has 
been disputed by divines whom no pious Christian of any denooft- 
ination will deny to have been faithful and eminent servants of 
Christ ; should it, I say, be likewise conceded that the questioQ 
of Infant Baptism is a point, on which two Christians, who per- 
haps difier on this point only, may difier without giving just 
ground for impeaching the piety or competence of either ; in this 
case I am obliged to infer that the person who at any time can 
regard this difierence as singly warranting a separation firom a 
religious community, must think of schism under another point 
of view than that in which I have been taught to <vntpmplatft it 
by St. Paul in his Epistles to the Corinthians. 

Let me add a few words on a diversity of doctrine closely eon* 
nected with this ; — the opinions of Doctors Mant and D'C^ly as 
opposed to those of the (so called) Evangelical dergy. '* Tho 
Church of England (says Wall*) does not require asMnt and oon- 

* Oonferenoe betveen Two Men that had Doabto about ^fa»t iWpK«»^^ 
By W. Wall, Author of the History of Inftnt Baptim,aDd Vicar of Shore- 
ham in Kent A very aenaible little traet, and written in «i ezeellcnt 
qmit; batitfiuled, I confess, in aatiBfying mj mind as to the ezist<fiee of 
any dedsiTe praolii or doeomcnta of Iniuit ^Vptitm haTii^ been «i Apo»» 
tolie img^ or speoial^ intended in ny part of theKew Tcatamcnt; tho«^ 
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oent" to either opinion " in order to lay communion." Bat I will 
BQppofie the person a minister : but minister of a Church which 
has expressly disclaimed all pretence to infallibility ; a Church 
which in the construction of its Liturgy and Articles is known to 
have winded certain passages for the purpose of rendering them 
■obsciibable by both A and Z — ^that is» the opposite parties as to 

dedudble geoerally from many paasagw, sod in p«rfeet aoQardanee with ths 
spirit of the whole. 

A mighty wrestler in the cause of spiritual religion and Gospel morality, 
in wbom more than in any other contemporary I seem to see the spirit of 
Lather reyived, ezpreseed to me his doubts whether we haye aright to deny 
that an infimt is capable of a spiritual influence. To such a man I ooiild not 
fed justified in returning an answer ex tempore, or without haring first sub- 
mitted my conyictions to a fredi reyisaL I owe him, however, a deliberate 
answer ; and take this opportunity of discharging the debt. 

The objection supposes and assumes the yery point which is denied, or at 
least disputed — namely, that Infimt Baptism is specially enjoined in the 
Seriptures. tf an express passage to this purport had existed in tiie New 
Testament-^the other passages, which evidentiy imply a spiritoal opera- 
tion under the condition of a preceding spiritual act on the part of the per- 
son baptised, remaining as now — ^then indeed, as the oulj way of remoyiog 
the apparent contradiction, it might be allowable to call on the Anti-pndo- 
baptist to prore the negatiye — namely, that an infimt a week old is not a 
■afaiect capable or sosoeptible of spiritual agency. And, nee verea, should 
it be made known to us, that infimta are not without refleotian and self-coa* 
sdousness — then, doubtless, we should be entitled to infer that they were 
capable of a spiritual operation, and consequently of that which is signified 
in the Baptismal rite administered to adults. But what does this prove for 
those yHM> not ooXj can not show, but who do not themsely es profiess to beUeve 
the self-^ODSflioiuoess of a new-born babe^ bat who rest the defence of Infant 
Baptism on the assertion, that Qod was pleased to affix the performanoe of 
this rite to his offer of salvation as the indispensable, though arbitrary, oodp 
ditioa of the infant's salvabUity i — ^As kings, in former ages, when they coor 
ferred lands in perpetuity, would sometimes, as the condition of the tenure, 
exact from the beneficiary a hawk, or some trifling ceremony, as the putting 
on or off of their sandals, or whatever royal caprice or the whim of the mo- 
ment^ mig^t soggest Bat yon, honored Irving; are as little diipoaed as I 
am, to fiiTor Bach doetrine 1 

* Friend pure of heart and fervent 1 we have learnt 

A diilSerent lore. We may not thus profane 
The idea and name of Him whose absolute will 
Is reason, truth supreme, essential order.* 

^^^^^_^^^„^_^.^__^_^^^^^^^.^..___ 

• See Church and State, YL pp. 114 1 1^* ootSr-vBi 
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the points in oontioTeny. I rappose tliis person's oonTiedona 
those of Z, and that out of five passages there are three, the iiioi« 
natural and ohvious sense of which is in his fiivor ; and two of 
which, though not ahsolutely precluding a diflerent sense, yet the 
more prohahle interpretation is in favor of A, that is, of those who 
do not consider the Baptism of an infant as prospoctiye, hut hold 
it to he an opus openms et in pnesenti. Then I say, that if such 
a person regards these two sentences or single passages as ohliging 
or warranting him to ahandon the flock intrusted to his charge, 
and either to join such as are the avowed enemies of the Chnrch 
on the double ground of its particular constitution and of its being^ 
an establishment, or to set up a separate church for himself — ^I 
can not avoid the conclusion, that either his conscimoe is mor- 
bidly sensitive in one speck to the exhaustion of the sensibility in 
a far laiger portion ; or that he must have discovered some mode 
beyond the reach of my conjectural powers, of interpreting the 
Scriptures enumerated in the following excerpt from the popular 
Tract before cited, in which the writer expresses an opinion to 
which I aswnt with my whole heart, namely : 

" That all Christians in the world that hold the same fundar 
mentals ought to make one Church, though difl»ring in leaser 
opinions ; and that the sin, the mischief, and danger to the sools 
of men, that divide into those many sects and parties among ua, 
does (for the most of them) consist not so much in the opinions 
themselves, as in their dividing and separating for them. And 
in support of this tenet, I will refer you to some plain places of 
Scripture, which if you please now to peruse, I will be silent the 
while. See what our Saviour himself says, Johm x. 16. John 
xvi. 11. And what the primitive Christians practised. Acts ii. 
46, and iv. 32. And what St. Paul says, 1 Cor. i. 10, 11, 12. 
and 2, 3, 4, also, the whole 12th chapter : Eph. ii. 17, Jcc. to 
the end. VHiere the Jewish and Gentile Christians are showed 
to be one body, one household, one temple ^y framed together : 
and these were of difierent opinions in several matters. Like* 
wise chap. iii. 6, iv. 1-13, Phil. ii. 1, 2, where he uses the moat 
solemn adjurations to this purpose. But I would more espeeially 
recommend to you the reading of Gal. v. 20, 21. Phil. iii. 15, 16, 
the 14th chapter to the RomanSf and part of the 15th. to verse 7, 
and also Itom. xv. 17. 

'* Are not these passages plain, foil, and earnest ? Do yoa 
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find any of the nnoontroverted pointB to be determined by Scrip- 
tme in words nigh so plain or pathetic ?*' 

If I had addressed the ministerB recently seceded, I would haire 
first proved from Scripture and reason the justness of their doc- 
trines concerning Baptism and oonyersion. 2. I would have 
shown, that even in respect of the Prayer-bode and Homilies of 
the Church of England, taken as a whole, their opponents were 
comparatively as ill off as themselves, if not worse. 3. That 
the few mistakes or inconvenient phrases of the Baptismal Ser- 
vice did not impose on the conscience the necessity of resigning 
the pastoral office. 4. That even if they did, this would by no 
means justify schism from lay-membership : or else there could 
be no schism except from an immaculate and infellible Church. 
Now, as our Articles have declared that no Church is or ever 
was such, it would foUow that there is no such sin as that of 
sehisn, that is, that St. Paul wrote falsely or idly. 5. That the 
escape through the channel of dissent is from the frying-paii to 
the fire — or, to use a less worn and vulgar simile, the escape of 
a leedi from a glass-jar of water into the naked and open air. 
But never, 'never, would I in one breath allow my Church to be 
&llible, and in the next contend for her absolute freedom from all 
error — never confine inspiration and perfect truth to the Scrip- 
tures, and then scold for the perfect truth of each and every 
word in the Prayer-book. Enough for me, if in my heart of 
hearts, free from all fear of man and all lust of preferment, I 
believe (as I do) the Church of England to be the most Apostolic 
Church ; that its doctrines and ceremonies contain nothing 
dangerous to righteousness or salvation ; and that the imperfec- 
tions in its Liturgy are spots indeed, but spots on the sun, which 
impede neither its light nor its heat, so as to prevent the good seed 
from growing in a good soil, and producing fruits of redemption. 

[* " 8 May, 1828. I see the necessity of greatly expanding 
and clearing up the chapter on Baptism in the Aids to Reflec- 
tion, and of proving the substantial accordance of my scheme 
with that of our Church. 

* The paragraphs ▼hidi the Editor has, after tome eooaideratioii, thought 
it adTiaaUe to print within brackeU in the text of this edition of the Aids 
to RefleetioD, are taken from one of the deeply intereetiog Note Books, 
kept by Mr. Coleridge with great care during the later years of hie life. 
The material eontents of these Books are in process of pnUicatioo.— JSi 
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*' I still say that an assertion of an act of the Spirit in 
that at the moment of the uttering .of the voids, / baptize thee 
m the natne, 4^., it may he declared, ' Now the Spirit begins to 
act' — is false in philosophy, and contrary to Scripture ; and thmX 
onx Church Service needs no such hypothesis. Further, I still 
say that the communication of the Spirit as of a power in prin- 
ciple not yet pwrn*?^ to an unconscious agent by human minia- 
tiy, is without precedent or warrant in Scripture; — ^that the 
nature of the Spirit communicated by the Apostles by impnwtion 
of hands, is a Yeiy difficult question ; and that the reasons for 
supposing it to be certain miraculous gifts of the Spirit, peculiar 
to tiie first age of Christianity, and during the fisnnation of the 
Church, are neither few nor insignificant. 

*' Further, I say that in itself it might be indifi[erent» whether, 
the outward Bite of Baptism formed the initiatiim into the Bap- 
tismal period, slg t6 ^pwri^ftr, or the finale and coronation : — that 
firom the necessity of the circumstances, that is, the non-existence 
of the Church as the sponsor and security for the undertaking of 
the enlightening process, and the adult age of the persons to be 
baptized, the latter was, and could not but be, the practice of the 
Apostoho age ; — ^but that in after-times both the oonmiencement 
and the dose were ritually solemnized ; — in the first, the Church 
oonforring all the privileges of Christianity ; — in the second, the 
donee acknowledging the gift, and declaring his consent to the 
conditions, and the Church confirming the gift, and receiving the 
indmdual as, 4^4 nt^tifur/iiyov, and no longer, ir nf ^mtt^tadmi^ 
as one being enlightened. Now it is notorious that during the 
first two centuries, the catechumens generally were not baptiaed, 
and that their baptism was immediately followed by adminniinii 
to the Eucharist And such was the force of custom, that whea 
the baptism of in&nts became the rule of the Church, the 
Eucharist was administered to them ; — a practice wJuchgieatly 
obsoured, if it did not destroy, the beantiftil harmony and distinct 
■ignificancy of the two Bites as symbolic, — the one of the Li^it 
of the Word, the other of the life ; and therefore with great 
reason was the practice discontinued. 

*' Observe, I do not deny— God forbid ! the possibility or the 
reality of the infloenoe of the Spirit on the soul of the in&nt. 
His first smile bespeaks a reason — the Light firom the lifo of the 
Wdd — as already existent ; and where the Word is, there will 
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the Spirit act. Still leas do I think lightly of the graces which 
the child receives, as a living part of the Church, and whatever 
flows from the Communion of Saints, and the ne^x^^fja^g of the 
Spirit. Our Church most wisely and scriptundly precludes all 
the mischievous fanaticism of moments of conversion. Except 
the time when the Church receives the suhject into her own hody, 
and co-organizes the person therewith, no time can he specified 
for the Spirit's descent and incoming. For the operations of the 
Spirit are as little referable to Time as to Space ; but in refer- 
ence to our principles of conduct toward, and judgment concern- 
ing, our neighbors, the Church declares, that before the time of 
the Baptism, there is no authority for asserting, — and that since 
the time there is no authority for denying, — that gift and regen- 
erate presence of the Holy Spirit, promised by an especial cove- 
nant to the members of Christ's mystical body ; and consequently, 
no just pretence for expecting or requiring another new initiation 
or l»rth into the state of Grace."] 
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I AM not 80 ignorant of the temper and tendency of tbe age in 
which I live, as either to he unprepared lor the soil of remaikB 
which the literal interpretation of the ETangelist will call ferth, 
or to attempt an answer to them. Yisionaxy ravingSi obwJete 
whimaes, tranaoendental trash, and the like, I leave to pass at 
the price canent among those who are willing to receive ahoBve 
phrases as suhstitntes for argument. Should any sahomer of 
anonymous criticism have engaged some literary himvo or hofibon 
beforehand to vilify tlus WoHe, as in former instances, I would 
give a Mendly hint to the operative critic, that he may compile 
an excellent article for the occasion, and irith very little troaUe, 
out of Warburton's Tract on Grace and the Spirit, and the Pre^ 
ace to the same. There is, however, one objection, which will 
BO often be heard from men, whose talents and reputed modem- 
tion must give a weight to their vrords, that I owe it both to my 
own character and to the interests of my readers, not to leave it 
unnoticed. The charge vnll probably be virorded in this way : — 
There is nothing new in all this. (As if novelty were any merit 
in questions of revealed religion !) It is mysticism, all taken out 
of William Law, after he had lost his senses in brooding over the 
visicms of a delirious Gennan cobbler, Jacob Bohme. 

Of poor Jacob Bohme I have delivered my sentimentB at large 
in another work. Those who have ccmdescended to look into hia 
writings must know that his characteristic errors are : first, the 
mistaking the accidents and peculiarities of his ovni overwrought 
mind for realities and modes of thinking common to all minds : 
and secondly, the confusion of Nature, that is, the active powers 
communicated to matter, with God the Creator. And if the 
same persons have done more than merely kwked into the prM> 
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ent Yolmne, they must have seen, that to eradicate, and, if pos- 
sible, to preclude both the one and the other, stands prominent 
among its avowed objects. 

Of William Law's Works I am acquainted with the Serious 
Gall ; and besides this I remember to have read a small Tract 
on Prayer, if I mistake not, as I easily may, it being at least six- 
and-twenty years since I saw it. He may in this or in other 
tracts have quoted the same passages from the fourth Gospel 
which I have done. But surely this afibrds no presumption that 
my conclusions are the same with his ; still less, that they are 
drawn from the same premisses ; and least of all, that they were 
adopted £rom his writings. Whether Law has used the phrase, 
assimilation by faith, I know not ; but I know that I should ex- 
pose myself to a just charge of an idle parade of my reading, if I 
recapitulated the tenth part of the authors, ancient and modem, 
Romish and Reformed, from Law to Clemens Alexandrians and 
Irennus, in whose works the same phrase occurs in the same 
sense. And after all, on such a subject, how worse than child- 
ish is the whole dispute ! 

Is the fourth Gospel authentic ? And is the interpretation I 
hare given true or false ? These are the only questions which a 
wise man would put, or a Christian be anxious to answer. I 
not only believe it to be the true sense of the texts ; but I assert 
that it is the only true, rational, and even tolerable sense. And 
this position alone I conceive myself interested in defending. I 
have studied with an open and fearless spirit the attempts of sun- 
dry learned critics of the Continent to invalidate the authenticity 
of this Gospel, before and since Eichom's Vindication. The re- 
sult has been a clearer assurance and (as far as this was possible) 
a yet deeper conviction of the genuineness of all the writings 
which the Church has attributed to this Apostle. That those, 
who have formed an opposite conclusion, should object to the use 
of expressions which they had ranked among the most obvious 
marks of spuriousness, follows as a matter of course. But that 
men, who with a clear and cloudless assent receive the sixth 
chapter of this Gospel as a faithful, nay, inspired record of an 
actual discourse, should take offence at the repetition of words 
which the Redeemer himself, in the perfect foreknowledge that 
they would confirm the disbelieving, alienate the imsteadfast, 
and transcend the present capacity even of his own elect, had 
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chosen, as the most appropiiate ; and iduch, after the moit deei- 
awe proofr that they were miainterpreted by the greater nninber 
of his hearers, and not understood by any, he nevertheless re- 
peated with stnmgw enqihasis and withoat eomment as the only 
appropriate symbols of the great truth he was declaring, and to 
realize which eyi^sw aa^ ;* — that in their own discourses these 
men should hang bade £rom all express reference to these words^ 
as if they were afraid or ashamed of them, though the earliest 
recorded ceremonies and liturgical forms of the primitive Church 
are absolutely inexplicable, except in connection with this dis- 
course, and with the mysterious and spiritual, not allegorical and 
merely ethical, import of the same ; and though this import ia 
solemnly and in the most unequivocal terms asserted and taught 
by their own Chureh, even in her Catechism, or oompendiom of 
doctrines necessary for all her members ; — this I mi^ perhaps 
understand ; but this I am not able to vindicate or excuse. 

There is, however, one opprobrious phrase which it may be 
profitable for my younger readers that I should ex]dain, namely. 
Mysticism. And for this purpose I will quote a sentence or two 
from a dialogue which, had my prescribed limits permitted, I 
should have attached to the present work ; but which with an 
Essayt on. the Chureh, as instituted by Christ, and as an estab- 
lishment of the State, and a series of LettersI on the right and 
the supeistitious use and estimation of the Bible, will hereafter 
appear by themselves, should the reception given to the psesent 
Volume encourage or pennit the publication. 



* Of "which our ha wa» madtJUtk, is a very jpsdequate trtuslstiwi Hm 
Ghnrdi of England in this as in other doctrinal points has preaervad the 
golden mean between the superstitioiiB rererenoe of the Bomanista, and the 
avowed contempt of the Sectarians, fior the writings of the Fathers, and the 
authority and nmmpeaflhed traditioos of the Church daring the first three 
or fbor eentmiea. And how, consistently with this hoBorahteeharaetcriatifl 
of our Church, a mtnister of the same could, on the fiaersDMntwy adMua 
now In frahion, retora even a plansiMe answer to Anianld'a great wnrii en 
Transabetantiation (not without reason the boast of the Romiah GhorehX 
exceeds n^ powers of conjecture, 
f See the Church and State, VL— IBi 
X See ConfeasionB of an Inquiring Spirit 1840. Y.— .AC 
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Aniinous. — " What do joa call Myitidsn T And do joa mo 
tlie ^WDid in m good or in a bad sense ?" 

Nous. — " In the huter only ; as £tf , at kut, as we are now 
ooncenied with it. When a man lefias to inwaid feelingii and 
experienoes, of whieh mankind at laige are not conscioitt, as eri- 
doioes of the trath of any ofMnion — anch a man I caJl a Mystic : 
and the gioonding of any theory or belief on accidents and anom- 
alies of individual sensations or (anries, and the use of peculiar 
tenns inyented, or penrerted from their oidinaiy signifiraitionB, 
fiir the purpose of expressing these idiosyncracies and pretended 
£u;ts of interior oonsciousnesB, I name Mysticism. T?here the 
error oonsistB simply in the Mystic's attaining to these anomalies 
of his individual temperament the character of reality, and in 
leceiving them as permanent truths, having a subsistence in the 
Divine Mind, though revealed to himself alone ; but entertains 
this persuasion without demanding or expecting the same faith 
in his neighbors — ^I should regard it as a q>ecies of enthusiasm, 
always indeed to be deprecated, but yet capable of co-existing 
with many exceUent qualities both of head and heart. But when 
the Mystic, by ambition or still meaner passions, or (as sometimes 
is the case) l^ an uneasy and self-doubting state of mind which 
seeks ccmfirmation in outward sympathy, is led to impose his 
&ith, as a duty, on mankind generally : and when with such 
views he asserts that the same experienoes would be vouchsafed, 
the same truths revealed, to every man, but fi>r his secret wick- 
edness and imholy will ;— euch a Mystic is a fimatic, and in cer- 
tain states of the public mind, a dangerous member of society. 
And most so in those ages and countries in which fanatics of 
elder standing are allowed to persecute the fresh competitor. For 
under these predicaments, Mysticism, though originating in the 
nngularities of an individual nature, and therefore essentially 
anomalous, is nevertheless highly contagious. It is apt to collect 
a swarm and cluster circuni fana, around the new fane ; and 
therefore merits the name of fanaticism, or as the Germans say, 
Schwdrmereyj that is, swarm-making," 

We vrill return to the harmless species, the enthusiastic Mys- 
tics ; — a species that may again be subdivided into two ranks. 
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And it will not be other than germane to the sdbject, if I endeav- 
or to describe them in a sort of allegory or parable. Let na 
imagine a poor pilgrim benighted in a wOdemess or desert, and 
pnrsoing his way in the starless dark with a lantern in his hand. 
Chance or his happy genius leads him to an oasis or natural 
garden, such as in the creations of my yonthinl &ncy 1 supposed 
Enos,* the child of Cain, to have fonnd. And here, hungry and 
thirsty, the way-wearied man rests at a fountain ; and the taper 
of his lantern throws its light on an over-shadowing tree, a boss 
of snow-white blossoms, through which the green and growing 
firuits peeped, and the ripe golden fiuitage glowed. Deep, yivid, 
and faithful are the impressions, which the lovely imagery com- 
prised within the scanty circle of light makes and leaves on hia 
memory. But scarcely has he eaten of the firuits and drunk of 
the fountain, ere scared by the roar and howl firom the desert he 
hurries forward : and as he passes with hasty steps through grove 
and glade, shadows and imperfect beholdings and vivid fragmentB 
of things distinctly seen blend with the past and present shapings 
of his brain. Fancy modifies sight. His dreams transfer their 
fi>rms to real objects ; and these lend a substance and an outness 

* Win the Beader forgire me if I attempt at once to fflnrtrate and re- 
Heye the subject by anneiing the opeoing linea of a poem eompoaed in the 
same year in which I wrote the Andent Mariner and the first Book of 
Christabelt 

" Enonetnr'd with a twine of leareii 

That leafy twine his only dren 1 

A lovely boy was plaeking firuits 

In a moonlight wilderness 

The moon was bright, the air was firee, 

And firuits and flowers together grew 

On many a shrub and many a tree : 

And all put on i^ gentle hue^ 

Hanging in the shadowy air 

like a picture rich and rarei 

It was a dimate where, they aay, 

Hie ni^t is more beloyed than day. 

But who that beanteoos boy bcgmled 

That beanteoos boy, to linger here f 

Alone, by night, a litUe diild. 

In place so silent and so wild— 

Has he no firiend, no loving mother near T 

WAKDnuKGB or Our. 
Foet Works, VU. p. 292.— JBi 
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to luB dieaxns. ApparitioiiB greet him ; and when at a distance 
fiom this enchanted land, and on a difierent track, the dawn of 
day diflcloses to him a caravan, a troop of his fellow-men, his 
memory, which is itself half fancy, is interpolated afiresh by every 
attempt to recall, connect, and piece ont his recollectioiis. His 
narration is received as a madman's tale. He shrinks from the 
mde laugh and contemptuous sneer, and retires into himself. 
Tet the craving for sympathy, strong in proportion to the inten- 
sity of his convictions, impels him to unbosom himself to abstract 
auditors ; and the poor quietist becomes a penman, and, all too 
poorly stocked for the writer's trade, he borrows his phrases and 
figures from the only writings to which he has had access, the 
sacred books of his religion. And thus I shadow out the enthu- 
siastic MjTstic of the first sort ; at the head of which stands the 
illuminated Teutonic theosopher and shoemaker, honest Jacob 
Bohme, bom near Gorlitz, in Upper Lusatia, in the 17th of our 
Elizabeth's reign, and who died in the 22d of her successor's. 

To delineate a Mystic of the second and higher order, we need 
only endow our pilgrim with equal gifts of nature, but these de- 
veloped and displayed by all the aids and arts of education and 
fiivorable fortune. He is on his way to the Mecca of his ances- 
tral and national faith, with a well-guarded and numerous pro- 
cession of merchants and fellow-pilgrims, on the established track. 
At the close of day the caravan has halted : the full moon rises 
on the desert : and he strays ferth alone, out of sight but to no 
unsafe distance ; and chance leads him, too, to the same oasis or 
islet of verdure on the sea of sand. He wanders at leisure in its 
maze of beauty and sweetness, and thrids his way through the 
odorous and flowering thickets into open spots of greenery, and 
discovers statues and memorial characters, grottos, and refresh- 
ing caves. But the moonshine, the imaginative poesy of Nature, 
spreads its sofl shadowy charm over all, conceals distances, and 
magnifies heights, and modifies relations ; and fills up vacuities 
with its own whiteness, counterfeiting substance ; and where the 
dense shadows lie, makes solidity imitate hoUowness ; and gives 
to all objects a tender visionary hue and softening. Interpret 
the moonlight and the shadows as the peculiar genius and sensi- 
bility of the individual's own spirit ; and here you have the other 
sort ; a Mystic, an enthusiast of a nobler breed — a Fenelon. But 
the residentiary, or the firequent visitor of the favored spot, who 
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' has scanned ita beauties by steady daylight, and mastered its tme 
proportions and lineaments, — ^he will disooTer that both pilgiimfl 
have indeed been there. He will know, that the delightful 
dream, which the latter tells, is a dream of truth ; and that even 
in the bewildered tale of the former there is truth mingled with 
the dream. 

But the source, the spring-head, of the charges which I antici- 
pate, lies deep. Materialism, conscious and avowed Materialism, 
is in ill repute : and a confessed Materialist therefore a rare chai^ 
acter. But if the faith be ascertained by the fruits : if the pre> 
dominant, though most oflen unsuspected, persuasion is to be 
learnt from the influences, under which the thoughts and afieo- 
tions of the man move and take their direction ; I must reverse 
the position. Only not all are Materialists. Except a few indi- 
viduals, and those for the most part of a single sect : eveiy <»ie 
who calls himself a Christian, holds himself to have a soul as 
well as a body. He distinguishes mind from matter, the subject 
of his consciousness from the objects of the same. The former is 
his mind : and he says, it is immaterial. But though subject 
and substance are words of kindred roots, nay, little less than, 
equivalent terms, yet nevertheless it is exclusively to sensible ob- 
jects, to bodies, to modifications of matter, that he habitually 
attaches the attributes of reality, of substance. Real and tangi- 
ble, substantial and material, are synonymes for him. He never 
indeed asks himself, what he means by mind ? But if he did, 
and tasked himself to return an honest answer — as to what, at 
least, he had hitherto meant by it — ^he would find, that he had 
described it by negatives, as the oppoaite of bodies, for example, 
as a somewhat opposed to solidity, to visibility, and the like, as 
if you could abstract the capacity of a vessel, and conceive <^ it 
as a somewhat by itself, and then give to the emptiness the prop- 
erties of containing, holding, being entered, and so forth. In 
short, though the proposition would perhaps be angrily denied in 
words, yet in fact he thinks of his mind, as a property, or acci- 
dent of a something else, that he calls a soul or spirit : though 
the very same difficulties must recur, the moment he should at- 
tempt to establish the difierenoe. For either this soul or spirit is 
nothing but a thinner body, a finer mass of matter : or the at- 
tribute of self-subsiBtency vanishes from the soul on the sama 
grounds, on which it is refused to the mind. 
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I am peiBiuuied, however, that the dogmatism of the Corpiu- 
cular School, though it still exerts an influence on man's notions 
and phrases, has received a mortal blow from the increasingly 
dynamic spirit of the physical sciences now highest in public esti- 
mation. And it may safely be predicted that the results will ex- 
tend beyond the intention of those, who are gradually efiecting 
atoB revolution. It is not Chemistiy alone that will be indebted 
Id the genius of Davy, Oersted, and their compeers : and not as 
the founder of physiology and philosophic anatomy alone, will 
mMilrifiH love and revere the name of John Hunter. These men 
have not only taught, they have compelled us to admit, that the 
immediate objects of our senses, or rather the grounds of the visi- 
bility and tangibility of all objects of sense, bear the same rela- 
tion and similar proportion to the intelligible object — ^that is, to 
the object which we actually mean when we say, " It is such or 
such a thing," or " I have seen this or that,'' — as the paper, ink, 
and difierently combined straight and curved lines of an edition 
of Homer bear to what we understand by the words, Iliad and 
Odyney. Nay, nothing would be more easy than so to construct 
the paper, ink, painted capitals, and the like, of a printed disqui- 
sition on the eye, or the muscles and cellular texture (that is, the 
flesh) of the human body, as to bring together every one of the 
sensible and ponderable stufls or elements, that are sensuously 
perceived in the eye itself, or in the flesh itself. Carbon and 
nitrogen* oxygen and hydrogen, sulphur, phosphorus, and one or 
two metals and metallic bases, constitute the whole. It can not 
be these therefore, that we mean by an eye, by our body. But 
periiaps it may be a particular combination of these ? Now here 
comes a question : In this term do you or do you not include the 
principle, the operating cause, of the combination ? If not, then 
detach this eye firom the body. Look steadily at it — as it might 
lie on the marble slab of a dissecting-room. Say it were the eye 
of a murderer, a Bellingham : or the eye of a murdered patriot, 
a Sidney ! — ^Behold it, handle it, with its various accompaniments 
or constituent parts, of tendon, ligament, membrane, blood-vessel, 
gland, humors ; its nerves of sense, of sensation, and of motion. 
Alas ! all these names, like that of the organ itself, are so many 
anachronisms, figures of speech, to express that which has been : 
as when the guide points with his finger to a heap of stones, and 
tells the traveller, " Thai is Babylon, or Fenepolis.*'— Is this cold 
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jelly the light of the body ? Is this the fnicranthrapos in the mar- 
vellous microcosm ? Is this what yoa mean when you well de- 
acrihe the eye as the telescope and the mirror of the soul, the 
seat and agent of an almost magical power ? 

Pursue the same inquisition with every other part of the body, 
whether integral or simply ingredient ; and let a Berzelius or a 
Hatchett be your interpreter, and demonstrate to you what it is 
that in each actually meets your senses. And when you have 
heard the scanty catalogue, ask yourself if these are indeed the 
living flesh, the blood of life ? Or not iar rather — I speak of 
what, as a man of common sense, you really do, not what, as a 
philosopher, you ought to believe-— is it not, I say, far rather the 
distinct and individualized agency that by the given combina- 
tions utters and bespeaks its presence ? Justly and with strictest 
propriety of language may I say, speaks. It is to the ooarsenees 
of our senses, or rather to the defect and limitation of our percip- 
ient fiusulty, that the visible object appeara the same even for a 
moment. The characters which I am now shaping on this paper, 
abide. Not only the forms remain the same, but the particles 
of the coloring stuff are fixed, and, for an indefinite period at 
least, remain the same. But the particles that constitute the 
size, the visibility of an organic structure, are in perpetual flux. 
They are to the combining and constitutive power sjb the pulses 
of air to the voice of a discourser ; or of one who sings a rounde- 
lay. The same words may be repeated ; but in each second of 
time the articulated air hath passed away, and each act of artic- 
ulation appropriates and gives momentary form to a new and 
other portion. As the column of blue smoke from a cottage 
chimney in the breathless summer noon, or the steadfast-seeming 
doud on the edge point of a hill in the driving air<mrrent, which 
momently condensed and reoomposed is the common phantom of 
a thousand successois ; — such is the flesh, which our bodily eyes 
transmit to us ; which our palates taste ; which our hands touch. 

But perhaps the material particles possess this combining 
power by inherent reciprocal attractions, repuLdona, and elective 
affinities ; and are themselves the joint artists of their own com* 
binations ? I will not reply, though well I might, that this would 
be to solve one problem by another, and merely to shift the mys- 
tery. It wiU be sufficient to remind the thoughtful querist, that 
even herein consists the essflntial difierence, the oontia-distiafr- 
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tkn, c€ an oigan firom a machine ; that not only the character- 
istic shape is evolved firom the invisible central power, but the 
mateiial mass itself is acquired by assimilation. The genninal 
power of the plant transmutes the fixed air and the elementary 
base of water into grass or leaves ; and on these the organifio 
pnncipie in the ox or the elephant exercises an alchemy still 
more stupendous. As the unseen agency weaves its magic eddies^ 
the foliage becomes indi^rently the bone and its marrow, the 
pulpy brain, or the solid ivory. That what you see is blood, is 
fleah, is itself the work, or shall I say, the translucence, of the 
invisible energy, i^ch soon surrenders or abandons them to infe- 
rior powers (finr there is no pause nor chasm in the activities of 
nature), which repeat a similar metamorphosis according to their 
kind ; — these are not fancies, conjectures, or even hypotheses, but 
hietB ; to deny which is impossible, not to reflect on which is 
ignominious. And we need only reflect on them with a calm 
and silent spirit to learn the utter emptiness and immeaningness 
of the vaunted Mechanico-corpuscular philosophy, with both its 
twins. Materialism on the one hand, and Idealism, rightiior named 
subjective Idolism, on the other : the one obtruding on us a world 
of qpectres and apparitions ; the other a mazy dream.* 

Let the Mechanic or Corpuscular scheme, which in its abso- 
luteness and strict consistency was first introduced by Des Cartes, 
be judged by the results. By its fruits shall it be known. 

In order to submit the various phanomena of moving bodies to 
geometrical construction, we are under the necessity of abstract- 
ing firom corporeal substance all its positive properties, and 
obliged to consider bodies as difiering firom equal portions of spacef 

* See the Author's 7%Bory ofldfe. Appendix 0.— ^m. Ed, 
f Saeh IS the oooeeptioii of body in Des Cartes' own syttem. Body is 
crerywhere ooofbiinded with matter, and might in the Oarteaian Beose be 
defined space or eztensi(», with the attribute of yinbility. As Dea Cartes 
at the nme time zealonsly asserted the existence of intelligential beings 
the reality and independent self-sufaeistence of the sonl, Berkeleyaniam or 
Spinoeiam vras the immediate and necessary cGoseqaence. Assome a plu- 
rality of self-eubsisting aoula, and we have Berkeleyaniam ; assume one only 
(imam gt unicorn mibtianiiam), and you hsTe Spinosism, that is, the asser- 
turn of one infinite Self-sufaeistent, with the two attributes of thinking and 
appearing. (hffUaiio inJhnia9ineetniro,H<mHifofVM How &r 

the Newtonian vis inertia (interpreted any otherwise than as an arbitrary 
y s, to represent the unknown bat neeeassry suppUoMiit or hits- 
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only by figure and mobility. And u a fiction of ecioice, it would 
be difficult to overralue this invention. It poesesaes tbe same 
merits in relation to geometry that the atomic the(»y has in rela> 
tion to algebraic calculus. But in contempt of common sense, 
and in direct opposition to the express declarations of the in- 
spired historian {Chn, i.)» and to the tone and spirit of the Sorip- 
tnres throughout, Des Cartes propounded it as truth of fiui, and 
instead of a world created and filled with productive Ibroes by the 
almighty Fiat, left a lifeless machine whirled about by the dust 
of its own grinding : as if death could come firom the living foun- 
tain of life ; nothingness and phantom firom the plenitude of 
reality, the absoluteness of creative will ! 

Holy ! Holy ! Holy ! *let me be deemed mad by all men, if such 
be thy ordinance : but, ! firom such madness save and preserve 
me, my God ! 

When, however, after a short interval, the genius of Kejder, 
expanded and organized in the soul of Newton, and there (if I 
may hazard so bold an expression) refining itself into an almost 
celestial deamess, had expelled the Cartesian vortioes ,-* then the 

gratioQ of the Ouiesbn notioo of body) has patched up the flair, I leare far 
more competent judges to decide. Bat should any one of my Readers feel 
an interest in the specohitiYe principles of natural phikeophy, and should 
be master of the (German languige, I warmly reoommend for his perusal the 
earliest known publicatkMi of the great foimder of the Critical Philosophy, 
(written in the twenty-seoood year of his age !) on the then eager eootro- 
verij between the Tifihnitiian and the Frendi and Engliah Mathematician^ 
respectiug the Uying forces — Cftdanken warn der wahrem SeJkdUumg dtr Mem- 
digen Krafte : 1747 — in which Kant demonstrates the right reasoning to be 
with the latter ; but the truth of the fiust, the eridenee of ezpcricnee, with 
the former ; and giTcs the ezphmatioo, namely : body, or corporeal nature, 
is somethiug else and more than geometrical extension, even with the addh 
tion of a via tnatMe. And Leifauts, with the Bemouillis^ erred in the at- 
tempt to demonstrato geometrically a problem not susceptible of geomci- 
rical construction. This traet» with the succeeding BimmeU-Sjf&Jmm^ msj 
with propriety be pboed, after the PrineipU of Kewton, among the striki^ 
instanoea of early genius; and as the first product of the dynamie philoa- 
ophy in the physical aaenoes, from the time» at least» of Giordano Bkiao^ 
whom the idobters burned for an Atheiat> at Romc^in the year ISOOi— {Saa 
The Friend, IL p. 110 note^JU.] 

* For Newton's own doubtfully suggested ether or most subtle fluid, as 
the ground and immediate agent in the ph^tmom f na of unirenal graritatioB, 
was either not adopted or soon abandoned by his disciples ; not only aa m- 
trodneing. agaust his own CBDona of r^^ ressoniai;^ sn sns 
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ae e ci Mty of an wetxTe power, of podtiye forces present in the ma* 
terial uniTerw, forced itself on the conviction. For as a law 
without a lawgiver is a mere abstraction ; so a law without an 
agent to realize it, a constitution without an abiding executive, 
is, in fact, not a law but an idea. In the profound emblem of 
the great tragic poet, it is the powerless Prometheus fixed on a 
barren rook. And what was the result ? How was this necessity 
provided fi«? Grod himself— my hand trembles as I vnrite! 
Rather, then let me employ the word, which the religious foel- 
ing, in its perplexity, suggested as the substitute— the Deity 
itself was declared to be the real agent, the actual gravitating 
power ! The law and the lawgiver were identified. God (says 
Dr. Priestley) not only does, but is every thing. Jupiter est quod- 
eunque vides. And thus a system, which commenced by ex- 
cluding all life and immanent activity firom the visible univerM, 
and evacuating the natural world of all nature, ended by substi- 
tuting the Deity, and reducing the Creator to a mere anima 
mundi : a scheme that has no advantage over Spinosism but its 
inconsistency, which does indeed make it suit a certain order of in- 
tellects, who, like the pleuronecta (or flat fish) in ichthyology 
which have both eyes on the same side, never see but half of a 
subject at one time, and forgetting the one before they get to the 
other are sure not to detect any inconsistency between them. 

And what has been the consequence ? An increasing unwil- 
lingness to contemplate the Supreme Being in his personal attri- 
butes : and thence a distaste to all the peculiar doctrines of the 
Christian Faith, the Trinity, the Incarnation of the Son of God, 
and Redemption. The young and ardent, ever too apt to mis- 
take the inward triumph in the detection of error for a positive 
love of truth, are among the first and most frequent victims to 
this epidemic ySuTfic/fKm. Alas ! even the sincerest seekers after 
light are not safe from the contagion. Some have I known, oon- 

into phyiieal Mi«nee, a toffietioQ in the pkee of a legitimate eappositioa; 
bat beoaoie the nbrtanoe (if saramed to exict) mnit itaelf form part of the 
problem which it was meant to solve. Meantime Leiboits't pre-eetablithed 
harmony, which originated in Spinoea, found no aooeptenoe ; and, lastly, the 
notion of a corpaeeular snbetanee, with properties put into it, Uke a pin- 
eoshion hidden by the pins, coold pass with the unthinking only for any 
thing more than a eoofessioQ of ignoranoe, or tefhmfal terms eipi mhig a 
ofseieotifiehiflight. 
iroL. I. Ct 
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Btitntioiially leligioiu — ^I speak feelingly; for I spetk cf that 
which for a brief period was my own state — ^who under this nn- 
healthful influence have been so estranged firom the heavenly 
Father, the living God, aa even to shrink from the personal pro- 
nouns as applied to the Deity. But many do I know, and yearly 
meet with, in whom a false and sickly taste co-operates with the 
prevailing fashion : many, who find the God of Abraham, Isaac» 
and Jacob, £ur too real, too substantial ; who feel it more in har- 
mony with their indefinite sensations 

To worship Nature in the hill sod vaUey, 
Not knowing what they lore:-* 

and (to use the language, but not the sense or purpose, of the 

great poet of our age) would fain substitute for the Jehovah of 

their Bible 

A sense anUime 

Of something far more deeply interfosed. 
Whose dwelling ia the b^t of setting anna^ 
And the round oeean and the living air ; 
A motion and a spirit, thai impels 
All thifiVing things, all objects of all thonght^ 
And rolls through all things 1 



And this from having been educated to understand the Divine 
Omnipresence in any sense rather than the only safe and legiti- 
mate one, the presence of all things to God I 

Be it, however, that the number of such men is comparatively 
snudl ; and be it (as in fact it oflen is) but a brief stage, a tran- 
sitional state, in the process of intellectual growth. Yet among 
a numerous and increasing class of the higher and middle ranks, 
there is aa inward withdrawing from the life and personal being 
of God, a turning of the thoughts exclusively to the so-called 
physical attributes, to the omnipresence in the counterfeit fbtm 
of ubiquity, to the immensity, the infinity, the immutability ; — 
the attributes of space with a notion of power as their substratufn, 
— a Fate, in short, not a moral Creator and Governor. Let in- 
telligence be imagined, and wherein does the conception of God 
dififer essentially from that of gravitation (conceived as the cause 
of gravity) in tiie understanding of those, who represent the Deity 
not only as a necessary but as a necessitated being ; those, fin- 
whom justice is but a sdieme of general laws ; and holiness, and 
the divine hatred of sin, yea, and sin itwl£ are words 
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meaning, or aooommodationB to a rode and barbarous race? 
He&oe, I more than fear the prevailing taste fiir books of natural 
theology, physico-theology, demonstrations of God from Nature, 
OTidences of Christianity, and the like. Evidences of Christian- 
ity ! I am weary of the word. Make a man feel the want of 
it ; rouse him, if yon can, to the self-knowledge of his need of it ; 
and you may safely trust it to its own evidence, — remembering 
only the express declaration of Christ himself: No man cometh 
to me, unless the Father leadeth him. Whatever more is desir- 
able^— I speak now with r^rence to Christians generally, and 
not to profeswd studenti of theology — may, in my judgment, be 
&r more safely and profitably taught, without controversy or the 
■opposition of infidel antagonists, in the ferm of Ecclesiastical 
history. 

The last finit of the Mechanioo-corpuseular philosophy, say 
rather of the mode and direction of feeling and thinking produced 
by it <Ni the educated class of society — or that result, which as 
more immediately connected with my present theme I have re- 
served fer the last — is the halnt of attaching all our conceptions 
and feelings, and of applying all the words and phrases express- 
ing reality to the objects of Uie senses : more accurately speaking 
to the images and sensations by which their presence is made 
known to us. Now I do not hesitate to assert, that it was one 
of the great purposes of Christianity, and included in the process 
of our redemption, to rouse and emancipate the soul from this 
debasing slavery to the outward senses, to' awaken the mind to 
the true criteria of reality, namely, permanence, power, will 
manifested in act, and truth operating as life. My toords, said 
Christ, are spirit : and they (that is, the spiritual powers ex- 
pressed by them) are truth ; that is, very being. For this end 
our Lord, who came from heaven to take captivity captive, chose 
the words and names, that designate the femiliar yet most impor- 
tant objects of sense, the nearest and most concerning things and 
incidents of corporeal nature ; water, flesh, blood, birth, bread ! 
But he used them in senses, that could not without absurdity be 
supposed to respect the mere phenomena, water, flesh, and the like ; 
in seises that by no possibility could apply to the color, figure, spe- 
cific mode of touch or taste produced on ourselves, and by which 
we are made aware of the presence of the things and understand 
themp-res, 0ks sub apparitumUms istis statuenda sunt. Aiy^ 
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thiB awful reoalling of the drowsed loul firom the dieamB and 
phantom world of eeiuniality to actual reality » — ^how has it beea 
evaded ! These words, that were spirit, — ^these mysteries, whidi 
erea the Apostles mtut wait for the Paraclete in order to com* 
piehend — ^these spiritual things which can only he spixitaally dis- 
cerned, — ^were mere metaphors, figures of speech, oriental hyper* 
holes ! *' All this means only morality !" Ah ! how &r nearer 
to the truth would these men have heen, had they said that mo* 
rality means all this ! 

The efiect, however, has heen most injurious to the hest inter- 
ests of our Universities, to our incomparahly e<mstituted Church, 
and even to our national character. The few who have read my 
two Lay Sermons are no strangers to my opinions on this head ; 
and in my treatise on the Church and Churches, I shall, if Pnnr* 
idence vouchsafe, suhmit them to the Puhlic, with their grounds 
and historic evidences in a more systematic form. 

I have, I am aware, in this present Work furnished occasioa 
for a charge of having expressed myself with slight and irrever- 
ence of celebrated names, especiaUy of the late Dr. Paley. O, if 
I were fond and ambitious of literary honor, of public applause, 
how well content should I be to excite but one third of the admi- 
ration which, in my inmost being, I feel for the head and heart 
of Paley ! And how gladly would I surrender all hope (^ con- 
temporary praise, could I even approach to the incomparaUe 
grace, propriety, and peisuasive fadlity of his writings ! But on 
this very account I believe myself bound in conscience to throw 
the whole force of my intellect in the way of this triumphal car, 
on which the tutelary genius of modem idolatry is borne, even at 
the risk of being crushed under the wheels. I have at this mo- 
ment before my eyes the eighteenth of his Posthumous DiBcounee : 
the amount of which is briefly this, — ^that all the words and pas* 
sages in the New Testament which express and contain the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Christianity, the paramount objects of the Chris- 
tian Revelation, all those which speak so strongly of the value, 
benefit, and efficacy of the death of Christ, assuredly mean some- 
thing : but what they mean, nobody, it seems, can tell ! But 
doubtless we shall discover it. and be convinced that there is a 
substantial sense belonging to these words in a future state ! Is 



there an enigma or an absurdity in the Koran or the Yedas, 
might not be defended on the same pretenoe ? A similar imprsa- 
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■km, I ecmfesB, was left cm my mind by Dr. Magee's statement 
or expositiDn {ad normam Grotianam) of the doctrine of Redemp- 
tion ; and deeply did it disappoint the high expectations, sadly 
did it chiU the fervid sympathy, which his introductory chapter, 
his manly and masterly disquisition on the sacrificial rites of Pa- 
ganism, had raised in my mind. 

And yet I can not read the pages of Paley, here referred to 
alond, without the liyeliest sense, how plausible and popular they 
will sound to the great majority of readers. Thousands of sober, 
and in other way pious. Christians will echo the words, together 
with Magee's kindred interpretation of the death of Christ, and 
adopt the doctrine for their make-faith ; and why ? It is feeble. 
And whaterer is feeble is always plausible : for it favors mental 
indolence. It is feeble : and feebleness, in the disguise of con- 
fessing and condescending strength, is always popular. It flatten 
the reader by removing the apprehended distance between him 
and the superior author ; and it flatters him still more by en- 
abling him to transfer to himself, and to appropriate, this superi- 
ority ; and thus to make his very weakness the mark and evidence 
of his strength. Ay, quoth the rational Christian — or with a 
sighing, selfsoothing sound between an Ay and an Ah ! — I am 
content to think with the great Dr. Paley, and the learned Arch- 
bishop of Dublin — 

Man of sense ! Dr. Paley was a great man, and Dr. Magee is 
a learned and exemplary prelate ; but You do not think at all ! 

With regard to the convictions avowed and enforced in my 
own Work, I will continue my address to the man of sense in the 
words of an old philosopher : — Tu vera crassis auribus et obsti" 
nato corde respuis quaforsitan vere perhibeantur* Minus her- 
cule caUes pravissimis opinionibus ea putari mendacia, qua vd 
auditu novaj vd visu rudia^ vd certe supra captum cogitationis 
(exUmporanect tua) ardua videantur : qua si patdo accuratius 
exploraris, nan modo compertu evidentia, sed eHamfactufacUia, 
senses.* 

In compliance with the suggestion of a friend, the celebrated 
conclusion of the fourth book of Paley*s Moral and Political Phi- 
losophy, referred to in p. 258, of this Volume, is here transprinted 
for the convenience of the Reader :*— 

• ApuL Jfftam. I— JRi 
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" Had Jeeus Christ delivered no other declaration than the fbl- 
lowing^— The hour is coming, in the which all that are in the 
grave shall hear his voice, and shall come forth : they thai have 
done good, unto the resurrection of life, and they that have done 
evil, unto the resurrection of damnation; — he had pronounced 
a message of inestimahle importancei and well worthy of that 
splendid apparatus of prophecy and miracles with which his mis- 
sion was introduced and attested : a message in which the wisest 
of mankind would rejoice to find an answer to their doubts, and 
rest to their inquiries. It is idle to say, that a future state had 
been discovered already ; — ^it had been discovered as the Goper- 
nican system was ; — ^it was one guess among many. He alone 
discovers, who proves ; and no man can prove this point, but the 
teacher who testifies by miracles that his doctrine comes from 
God." 

Pasdianus says of Yirgil, — Usque adeo expers invidue ut siquid 
erudite dictum inspiceret alterius, non minus gauderet ac si suum 
esset. My own heart assures me that this is less than the truth : 
that Virgil would have read a beautiful passage in the work of 
another with a higher and purer delight than in a work of his 
own, because firee from the apprehension of his judgment being 
warped by self-love, and without that repressive modesty akin to 
shame, which in a delicate mind holds in check a man's own se^ 
cret thoughts and feelings, when they respect himself. The cor- 
dial admiration with which I peruse the preceding passage as a 
master-piece of composition would, could I convey it, serve as a 
measure of the vital importance I attach to the convictions if^iioh 
impelled me to animadvert on the same passage as doctrine. 
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•ClOCAXT OV THB BOHEMX OF THB ABOtTTMEST TO IBOTS TBI IHTXB- 

Bcnr nr xinb of thx seabon abd thb uHisBsrAHDore. Sb p. 188. 

The position to be proved is the diflferenoe in kind of the nnder- 
standing from the reason. 

The axiom, on which the proof rests, is : subjects, which reqpiire 
essentiaUy different general definitions, d^er in kind and not merely 
in degree. For difference in degree forms the ground of specific 
definitions, but not of generic or general 

Now reason is considered dther in reUtion to the will and moral 
being, when it is termed the practical* reason = A : or relatively to 
the intellective and sdential facnlties, when it is termed theoretic 
or speculative reason = a. In order therefore to be compared witii 
the reason, the understanding must in like manner be distinguished 
into the understanding as a principle of action, in which relation I 
call it the adaptive power, or the &culty of selecting and adapting 
means and medial of proximate ends •= B : and the understanding, 
as a mode and faculty of thought, when it is called reflection = b. 
Accordingly, I give the general definitions of these four : that is, I 
describe each severally by its essential characters : and I find, that 
the definition of A differs toto genere from that of B, and the defini- 
tion of a from that of h. 

Now subjects that require essentially different definitions do them- 
selves differ in kind. But Understanding and Reason require essen- 
tially different definitions. Therefore Understanding and Reason 
differ in kind. 



* The Practtctl Rmno aloiie is Bauon in the AiU and fabitonUTeMnn. liia B< 
In itB own iplMre of perfect fteedom ; at the souroe of Ideae, wliieli ideait in their ooo* 
Tenfon to the raspoMlble Will, beeome ultimate enda. On the other hand, Theoretto 
Beeaon, aa the gronnd of the univenal and aheohUe in all locioal eooehadon, ia ralher 
the light of Beaaon In the Understanding, and known to be auoh by ito ooatrait with the 
oontfaigenqr and partteolarlty which chaneterixe all the proper and indigenooa growtha 
of the Undentaadiiv. 
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What is Instmot 7* As I am not quite of Bonnet's opinion "• that 
philosophers will in vain torment themselres to define instinct nntil 
they have spent some time in the head of the animal without actoalljr 
being that animal," I shall endeavor to explain the nse of the term. 
I shall not think it necessary to oontroyert the opinions which hare 
been offered on this subject, whether the andent doctrine of Des- 
cartes, who supposed that animals were mere machines ; or the mod* 
em one of Lamark, who attributes instincts to habits impressed npon 
the organs of animals, by the constant efflux of the nervous fluid 
to these organs to which it has been determined in their efforts to 
perform certain actions, to which their necessities have given birth. 
And it wiQ be here premature to offer any refutation of the opinions 
of those who contend for the identity of this faculty with reason, 
and maintain that all the actions of animals are the result of inven- 
tion and experience; — an opinion maintained with considerable 
plausibility by Dr. Darwin. 

^ Perhaps the most ready and certain mode of coming to a canclu- 
don in this intricate inquiry will be by the apparentiy dreoitoua 
route of determining first, what we do not mean by the word. Now 
we certainly do not mean, in the use of the term, any act of the vital 
power in the production or maintenance of an organ : nobody thinks 
of saying that the teeth grow by instinct, or that when the musdes 
are increased in vigor and size in consequence of exercise, it is firom 
such a cause or principle. Neither do we attribute instinct to the 
direct ftmctions of the organs in providing for the continuance and 
sustentation of the whole co-organized body. No one talks of the 
liver secreting bile, or of the heart acting for the propulsion of the 
blood, by instinct Some, indeed, have maintained that breathing, 
even voiding the excrement and urine, are instinctive operations ; 
but surely these, as well as the former, are automatic, or at least are 
the necessary result of the organization of the parts in and by which 
the actions Are produced. These instances seem to be, if I may so 
say,4>elow instinct. But again, we do not attribute instinct to any 
actions inreoeded by a will consdous of its whole purpose, cdoulating 
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iti effects, and predetermiiung ita oonseqnenoee, nor to any exercise 
of the inteOectoal powers, of which the whole scope, aim, and end 
are intelleotoaL In other terms, no man who valnes his words win 
talk of the instinct of a Howard, or of the instinctive operations of 
a Kewton or Leihnitz, in those snblime efSorts, which ennoble and 
cast a histre, not lees on the indiyidoals than on the whole human 



" To what Mnd or mode of action shall we then look for the le- 
gitimate application of the term 7 In answer to this query, we may, 
I think, without fear of the consequences, put the following cases as 
exemplifying and justifying the use of the term. Instinct, in an appro- 
priate sense, first, when tiiere i^pears an action, not included 
either in the mere functions of life, acting within the sphere of its 
own organismus ; nor yet an action attributable to the intelligent 
will or reason: yet at the same time, not referable to any particular 
organ, we then declare the presence of an Instinct. We might illua- 
trste this in the instance of a buU-calf butting before he has horus, 
In which the action can have no refiarence to its internal economy, 
to the p rese nce of a particular organ, or to an intelligent wilL 
Secondly, likewise if it be not indeed induded in the first, we attrib- 
ute Instinct where the organ is present, if only the act is equally 
anterior to all possible experience on the part of the individual agent, 
as for inatMiftft^ when the beaver employs its tail for the construction 
of its dwelling ; the taOor-bird its bill for the formation of its pensile 
habitation ; the spider its spinning organ for fabricating its artfblly 
woven nets, or the viper its poison fang for its defence. And lastiy, 
generally, where there is an act of the whole body as one animal, not 
referable to a will conscious of its purpose, nor to its mechanism, nor 
to a habit derived from experience, nor previous frequent use. Here 
with most satisfiustion, and without doubt of the propriety of the 
word, we declare an Lofltinct ; as examples of which, we may adduce 
the migratory habits of birds, the social instincts of the bees, the 
construction of their habitations, composed of cells formed with 
geometrical precision, adapted in capacity to different orders of the 
society, and forming storehouses for contsining a supply of provis- 
ions; not to mention similar instances in wasps, ants, termites ; and 
tike endless contrivances for protecting the fbture progeny. 

"^But if it be admitted that we have rightiy stated the application 
of tiie teim, what we may ask is contained in the examples adduced, 
or what inferences are we to make as to tiie nature of Instinct itseU^ 
as a source and principle of action? We shall, perhaps, best aid our- 
selves in the inquiry by an example, and let us take a very fSuniliar 
one of a caterpillsr taking its food. The caterpillar seeks at onoa the 
plant, which fViruishes the appropriate aliment, and this even as soon 
as it creeps from th^ ovum ; and the food being taken into the stom- 
al* 
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aoh, the natritioiu part ia separated from the immtriCioae, and k dis- 
posed of for the support of the animal. The qneeUon then is, what is 
contained in this instance of instinct ? In the first place what does 
the vital power in the stomach do, if we generalize the account of the 
process, or express it in its most general terms f ICanifestly it selects 
and applies appropriate means to an immediate end, prescribed by 
the constitntion ; first of the particular organ, and then of the whole 
body or organismns. This we have admitted is not instinct Bat 
what does the caterpillar do ? Does it not also select and apply ap- 
propriate means to an immediate end prescribed by its particular or- 
ganization and constitution? But there is something more; it does 
this according to circumstances ; and this we call Instinct. But may 
there not be stiU something more involved ? What shall we say of 
Huberts humble-bees ? A dozen of these were put under a bell glass 
along with a comb of about ten silken cocoons, so unequal in height 
as not to be capable of standing steadily ; to remedy this, two or 
three of the humble-bees got upon the comb, stretched themselves 
over its edge, and with their heads downwards, fixed their forefeet on 
the table on which the comb stood, and so with their hindfeet kept 
the oomb from frdling: when these were weary others took their 
places. In this constrained and painful posture, fresh bees relieving 
their comrades at intervals, and each working in its turn, did these 
affectionate littie insects support the oomb for nearly three days; at 
the end of which time they had prepared sufficient wax to build pil- 
lars with it And what is still further curious, the first pillars having 
got displaced, the bees had again recourse to the same manoeuvre. 
What then is involved in this case ) Evidentiy the same selection 
and appropriation of means to an immediate end as before ; but ob- 
serve ! according to vaiying circumstances. 

^^ And here we are puzzled ; for this becomes Understanding. At 
least no naturalist, however predetermined to contrast and impose 
Instinct to Understanding, but ends at last in &ciB in which he him- 
self can make out no difference. But are we hence to conclude that 
the instinct is the same, and identical with the human understanding? 
Certainly not; though the difference is not in the essential of the de- 
finition, but in an addition to, or modification o^ that which is essen- 
tially the same in both. In such cases, namely, as that which we 
have last adduced, in which instinct assumes the semblance of under^ 
standing, the act indicative of instinct is not clearly prescribed by the 
constitution or laws of the animal's peculiar organization, but arises 
out of the constitution and previous drcnmstances of the animal, and 
those habits, wants, and that predetermined sphere of action and 
operation which belong to the race, and beyond the limits of which it 
does not pass. If this be the case, I may venture to assert that I 
have determined an appropriate sense for instinct : namely, that it is 
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• poww of nlectiiig and aK>lyn>g ^ypfropriste meflos toan immedttie 
eod, aooMdiiig to dremnstuioeB and the diaiiges of dit^nmstaiioea, 
fliSBe being Yariabk and Tarying ; but jet so as to be referable to the 
general habits, arisang out of the oonstztation and preTioas dzcom- 
stances of the animal conadeied not as an indiTidual, but as a race. 

''We may here, periiaps, most fitly explain the ecror of those who 
<XHitend for the identity of Beason and Tngtinct., and belieTe that the 
actions of animals are the resoh of inrenlion and e^wfienoe. They 
have, no doubt, been deceived, in their investigation of Instinct, by 
sn efficient canse mmnlsting a final canse ; and the defect in their 
reasoning has arisen in conseqfoence of observing in the instinctive 
operations of animals the adaptation of means to a relative end, from 
the asBomption of a deliberate porpose. To this freedom or choice 
in action and pmrpose, instinct, in any appropriate sense of the word, 
can not appfy, and to justify and explain its introduction, we most 
have recoorse to other and higher fecoMes than any manifested in 
the <^)erations of instinct It is evident, namely, in taming our at- 
tention to the distingniHhing character of human actions, that there 
is, as in the inferior animalft, a selection and appropriation of means 
to ends — bat it is (not only according to drcnmstancee, not only ao- 
cording to varying circomstancee, bnt it is) according to varying pur- 
poses. But this is an attribnte of the intelligent will, and no longer 
even mere understanding. 

** And here let me observe that the difficulty and delicacy of this 
investigation are greatiy increased by onr not considering the under- 
standing (even our own) in itself, and as it would be were it not ac- 
companied with and modified by the co-operation of the wiU, the 
moral feeling, and that faculty, }>erhap6 best distinguished by the 
name of Reason, of determining that which is universal and neces- 
sary, of fixing laws and principles whether speculative or practical, 
and of contemplating a final purpose or end. This intelligent will, — 
having a self-conscious purpose, under the guidance and light of the 
reason, by which its acts are made to bear as a whole upon some end 
in and for itself, and to which the understanding is subservient as an 
organ or the faculty of selecting and appropriating the means — seems 
best to account for that progressiveness of the human race, which so 
evidentiy marks an insurmountable distinction and impassable barrier 
between man and the inferior animals ; but which would be inexpli- 
cable, were there no other difference than in the degree of their intel- 
lectual faculties. 

''Kan doubtiess has his instincts, even in common with the inferior 
Miimi^li^ and many of these are the germs of some of the best feelings 
of his nature. What, amongst many, might I present as a better 
illnstretion, or more beautiM instance, than the ttorge or matenia> 
atinet? But man*s instincts are elevated and ennobled by the ' 
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ends and pmposoB of his being. He is not destined to be the akre of 
blind impnlsee, a yeesel parpoedess, unmeant. He is constitated hj 
his moral and intelligent will, to be the first freed being, the master- 
work and the end of nature ; bnt this freedom and high office can 
only co-exist with fealty and devotion to the serrioe of truth and yir- 
tue. And though we may even be permitted to use the term instinct, 
in order to designate those high impulses which in the minority of 
man^s rational being, shape his acts unoonsdously to ultimate ends, 
and which in constituting the very character and impress of the hu- 
manity reyeal the guidance of Providence ; yet the convenience of 
the phrase, and the want of any other distinctive appellation for an 
influence ds •t^>ra, working unconsciously in and on the whole human 
race, should not induce us to forget that the term instinct is onty 
strictiy applicable to the adaptive power, as the faculty, even in its 
highest proper form, of selectbig and adapting appropriate means to 
proximate ends according to varying circumstances, — a &oulty which, 
however, only differs from human understanding in consequence of 
the latter being enlightened by reason, and that the principles which 
actuate man as ultimate ends, and are designed for his conscious po»- 
•ession and guidance, are best and most properly named Ideas.^ 
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The following tract published in England nnder the title of ffitUa 
towards the Formation tfa mare Ccmprehenawe Theory qfL{fe^ ly 8, 
T. Coleridge^ is inserted here, because it contains a fhller and more 
sjstemado development of the general views presented on pages 
357-S59 of the Aids to BeJUetion. This seems to be its most appro- 
priate place in the collection, and the reader will find it both in matter 
and form, one of the most profound and elegant exhibitions that have 
jet been made of the Dynamic Theory of Life. — Am, Ed, 



THEOBY OP LIFE. 

Wimf we stand before the bust of John Hunter, or as we enter the 
magnificent museum Aimished by his labors, and pass slowly, with 
medltatiye obserration, through this august temple, which the genius 
of one great man has raised and dedicated to the wisdom and uniform 
working of the"^ Creator, we perceive at every step the guidance, we 
had almost sud, the inspiration, of those profound ideas concerning 
Life, which dawn upon us indeed, through his written works, but 
which he has here presented to us in a more perfect language than 
that of words — the language of God himself, as uttered by Nature. 

That the true idea of Life existed in the mind of John Hunter I do 
not entertain the least doubt ; but it may, perhaps, be doubted whether 
his incessant occupation, and his stupendous industry in the service, 
both of his contemporaries and of posterity, added to his compara- 
tively slight acquaintance with the arts and aids of logical arrange- 
ment, permitted him ftdly to unfold and arrange it in distinct, dear, 
and communicable conceptions. Assuredly, however, I may, without 
incurring the charge of arrogance or detraction, venture to assert that, 
in his writings the light which occasionally flashes upon us seems at 
other times, and more frequently, to struggle through an unfHendly 
medium^ and even sometimes to suffer a temporary oconltation. At 
least, in order to dissipate the undeniable obscurities, and to reconcile 
the apparent contradictions found in his works, — ^to distinguiih, in 
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short, the nameroos passages in which withont, perhaps, loetng sight 
internally of his own peooliar hehef, he yet fidls into the phraseology 
and mechanical solutions of his age, — ^we must distingoish such pas- 
sages from those in which the form corresponds to the snhstance, and 
in which, therefore, the natore and essential laws of vital action are 
expressed, as far as his researches had imveiled them to his own 
mind, without disguise. To effect this, We must, as it were, dimh np 
on his shoulders, and look at the same ohjects in a distincter form, 
hecause seen from the more commanding point of view furnished by 
himself. This has, indeed, been more than once attempted already, 
and, in one instance, with so evident a display of power and insight 
as announces in the assertor and vindicator of the Hunterian ThecNT' 
a congenial intellect, and a disciple in whom Hunter himself would 
have exulted. Would that this attempt had been made on a larger 
scale, that the writer to whom I refer* had in consequence developed 
his opinions systematically, and cairied them yet frirther back, even 
to their ultimate principle ! 

But this the scientific world has yet to expect ; or it is more than 
probable that the present humble endeavor would have been super- 
seded, or confined, at least, to the task of restating the opinion of my 
predecessor with such modifications as the differences that will always 
exbt between men who have thought independentiy, and each for 
himself, have never fruled to introduce, even on problems of far easier 
and more obvious solution. 

Without further preface or apology, therefore, I shall state at onee 
my objections to all tiie definitions that have hitherto been given of 
life, as meaning too much or too littie, with an exception, however, 
in favor of those which mean nothing at all; and even these last 
must, in certain cases, receive an honor they do not merit, and be 
confrited, or rather detected, on account of th^ too general aoeept- 
ance, and the incalculable power of words over the minds of men in 
proportion to the remoteness of the subject from the oognixance of 
the senses. 

It would be equally presumptuous and nnreasonable should I, with 
a late writer on this subject, ** exhort the reader to be particularly on 
his guard against loose and indefinite expressions;^ but I peifeetly 
agree with him that they are the bane of all science, and have been 
remarkably injurious in the different departments of physiology. 

The attempts to explain the nature of life, which have fJaDen 
within my knowledge, presuppose the arbitrary divisicm of all that 
surrounds us into things with life, and things without Hfe— a divisi<m 
grounded on a mere assumption. At the best, it can be regarded 
only as a hasty deduction frx>m the first superficial notices of the 
objects that surround us, sofficient, perhaps, fbr the purpose of ordH 

* Mr. Abmeilij. 
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naxy disoiiiiiinatioD, but far too indeterminate and diffluent to be 
taken unexamined by the philosophic inquirer. The positions of 
science most be tried in the jeweller's scales, not like the mixed com- 
modities of the market^ on the weigh-bridge of common opinion 
and vulgar usage. Such, however, has been the procedure in the 
present instance, and the result has been answerable to the coarBcnese 
of the process. By a comprisal of the petitio prineipii with the 
wrgwmentvm in eireulOy — in plain English, by an easy logic, which 
begins with begging the question, and then moving in a drde, comes 
round to the point where it began, — each of the two divinons has 
been made to define the other by a mere reassertion of their assumed 
contrariety. The physiologist has luminously expiained t plus x by 
informing us that it is a somewhat that is the antithesis of t minus x ; 
and if we ask, what thai is t — x? the answer is, the antithesis of 
T-j-x, a reciprocation of great service, that may remind us of the 
twin sisters in the fable of the Lamisd, with but one eye between 
them both, which each borrowed from the other as either happened 
to want it ; but with this additional disadvantage, that in the present 
case it is after all but an eye of glass. The definitions themselves 
will best illustrate our meaning. I will begin with that given by 
Bichat. ^Life is the sum of all the Amotions by which death is 
resisted,'' in which I have in vain endeavored to discover any other 
meaning than that life consists in being able to live. This author, 
with a whimsical gravity, prefiioes his definition with the remark, 
that the nature of life has hitherto been sought for in al>straU con- 
siderations ; as if it were possible that four more inveterate abstrac- 
tions could be brought together in one sentence than are here assem- 
bled in the words, life, death, fhnedon, and resistance. Similar 
instances might be dted from Riofaerand and others. The word Life 
is translated into other more learned words ; and this paraphrate of 
the term is substituted for the d^nitien of the thing^ and therefore 
(as is always the case in every tmI definition as contra-distinguiBhed 
from a verbal definition), for at least a partial mdution of the faU. 
Such as these form the Jirti class. — ^The second class takes some one 
particuhir function of life common to all living objects, — ^nutrition, 
for instance; or, to adopt the phrase most in vogue at present, assim- 
ilation, for the purposes of reproduction and growth. Now this, it is 
evident, can be an appropriate definition only of the very lowest 
species, as of a Fungus or a MoUusca; and Just as comprebenrive 
an idea of the mystery of Life, as a MoUusca might give, can this 
definition afford. But this is not the only ol|}ection. For, flnt^ it is 
not pretended that we begtai with seeking for an organ eridentiy 
appropriated to nutrition, and then infer that the substance in which 
such an organ is found UO01. On the contrary, in a nnmber of cases 
among the obscurer animals and vegetables we infer the organ from 
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the pre-establiAhed £EU)t of its life. 8eo<nMy^ it identifies the prooeas 
itself with a oertain range of its forms, those, namely, by which it is 
manifested in animals and vegetables. For this, too, no less than the 
former, presupposes the arbitrary division of all things into not living 
and lifeless, on which, as I before observed, all these definitions are 
groonded. Bnt it is sorry logic to take the proof of an affirmative in 
one thing as the proof of the negative in another. All animals that 
have loDgs breathe, bnt it wonld be a childish oversight to deduce the 
converse, viz. all animals that breathe have Inngs. The theory in 
which the French chemists oiganized the discoveries of Black, Caven- 
dish, Priestley, Scheele, and other English and Grerman philosophersi 
is still, indeed, the rmgning theory, bnt rather, it shonld seem, from 
the absence of a rival sufficiently popular to fill the throne in its stead, 
than from the continuance of an implidt belief in its own stability. 
We no longer at least cherish that intensity of faith which, Jt>efoie 
Davy commenced his briliant career, had not only identified it with 
chemistry itself, but had substituted its nomenclature, even in com- 
mon conversation, for the for more philosophic language which the 
human race had abstracted from the laboratory of Nature. I may 
venture to prophesy that no future Beddoes will make it the corival 
of the mathematical sciences in demonstrative evidence. I think it a 
matter of doubt whether, during the period of its supposed infiUlibility, 
physiology derived more benefit from the extension, or injury from 
the misdirection, of its views. Enough of the latter' is fresh in reool* 
lection to make it bnt an equivocal compliment to a physiological 
position, that it must stand or fsll with the corpuscular philosophy, 
as modified by the French theory of chemistry. Tet should it happen 
(and the event is not impossible, nor the supposition altogether ab- 
surd), that more and more decisive foots should present themselves in 
conformation of the metamorphosis of elements, the position that lifo 
consists in assimilation would either cease to be distinctive, or foil 
back into the former class as an identical proposition, namely, that 
Life, meaning by the word that sort of growth which takes place by 
means of a peculiar oiganization, consists in that sort of growth 
which is peculiar to organized lifo. Thirdly^ the definition involvea 
a still more egregious fiaw in the reasoning, namely, that of cum Koe^ 
ergo propt&r hoe (or the assumption of causation fix>m mere coexist- 
ence); and thia, too, in its very worst form. For it is not cum hoe 
9olOy ergo propt&r hoe^ which would in many cases supply a presump- 
tive proof by induction, but cum Aoe, et plurimU alui, ergo propter 
hoe / Shell, of some kind or other, is common to the whole order of 
testaoea, bnt it would be absurd to define the vii tUa of testaceous 
animals as existing in the shell, thou^^ we know it to be the constant 
accompaniment, and have every reason to believe the constant eSed^ 
of the specific life that acts in those animals. Were we (argumenti 
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I) to imagine ahdi eoeztansive with the orguuaed enetioii, this 
woold produce no ebetement in the takitj of the reeeoning. Nor 
does the flaw stop here; ibr a ^ynokgica], that Ib, a real, definition, 
as Atingvifthed from the yerfaal definitions of ksioography, mnst 
eoosist neither in any sing^ property or function of the tiling to be 
dcftied, nor yet in all coBeotiTely, wliich latter, indeed, wonid be a 
history, not a definition. It mnst consist, therefore, in the low of the 
thing, or in soeh an Om of it, as being admitted, all the properties 
and limetions are admitted by implication. It mnst likewise be so 
itf emualf that a fnll insii^t haring been obtained of the law, we 
derire from it a progr cssi Te inrigfat into the neoesnty and f^eneruticn 
.of the phenomena of which it is the law. 8n|qK)se a disease in qnee- 
tion, which appeared always accompanied with certain symptoms in 
certain stages, and with some one or more symptoms in all stages — 
say danmged digestion, capricious altematicm of Tivadty and languor, 
headache, dilated popil, diminished sensibility to light, ^do. — Neither 
the men who selected the one constant symptom, nor he who enn* 
merated all the symptoms, would give the scientific definition ialem 
tdlioA, quaU saeniia JU ve^ datur^ but the man who at once named 
and defined the disease hydrocephalus, produdng pressure on the 
brnn. For it is the essence of a scientific definition to be cansatiye, 
not by introduction of imaginary somewbats, natural or supernatural, 
undo' the name of causes, but by announcing the law of action in the 
partMoIar case, in subordination to the common law of which all the 
phenomena are modifications or resutts. 

Fow in the definition on which, as the lepresentatiTe of a wh<^e 
daas, we are 11010 ammadTerting, a single effect is giren as constituting 
the cause. For nutritioii by digestion is certainly necessary to lift^ 
only under certain c ir c uiiwtances, but that lifo is previously necessary 
to digestion is absdutely certain under all ctroumstances. Bestdes, 
what other ^enomenon of Life would the ooncq>tion of aasimilation, 
per ss, or as it ezists in the lowest order of animals, invoWe or ex- 
]rfain? How, fiir instanrftj does it include sensation, locomotion, or 
habit? or if the two former should be taken as distinct from life, Mo 
gtmer e^ and supenrenient to it, we then ask what conception is giTen 
of tiial assimilation as eontra-distinguiahed from that of the nucleus 
of a crystal t 

Ladl^^ this definition confounds the Law of life, or the primary 
and umTersal form of Tital agency, with the conception. Animals. 
For the kind, it substitutes the representatiye of its degrees and mod- 
ifications. But the first and most important office of sdenoe, physical, 
or physiological, is to contemplate the power in kind, abstracted from 
the degree. The ideas of caloric, whether as substance or property, 
and the conception of latent heat, the heat in ice, Ac, that excite the 
wonder or the kn^ifeer of the vidgar, thou^ suaoeptiUe of the moat 
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important practical applications, are the result of this abstraotioa; 
while the only purpose to which a definition like the preceding could 
become snbscorient, wonld be in supplying a nomendatore with the 
character of the most common species of a genns — ^its gentu gmarali9- 
fimttfA) and even this would be useless in the present instance, inas- 
much as it presupposes the knowledge of the things chaFacteriaed. 

The third dass, and &r superior to the two former, selects some 
property characteristic of all living bodies, not merely found in all 
animals alike, but existing equally in all parts of all Vmng things, 
both animals and plants. Suc^, for instance, is the definition of life, 
as consisting in anti-putrescence, or the power of resisting putrefiu>- 
tion. Like all the others, however, even this confines the idea of Life 
to those degrees or concentrations of it, which manifest themsdvee 
in organised beings, or rather in those the organization of which is 
apparent to us. Oonsequently, it substitutes an abstract tenn, or 
generalization of eflfects, for the idea, or superior form of cansatiTe 
agency. At best, it describes the vis vtto by one only of its many 
influences. It is however, as we have said before, preferable to the 
former, because it is not, as they are, altogether unfruitful, inasmuch 
as it attests, less equivocally than any other sign, the presence or 
absence of that degree of the vis tit4B which is the necessary condition 
of organic or self-renewing power. It throws no light, however, on 
the law or prindple of action; it does not increase our insist into 
the other phenomena; it presents to us no indiawe form, out of 
which the other forms may be devdoped, and finally, its defect as a 
definition may be detected by generalizing it into a higher fonnula, as 
a power which, during itB continuance, resists or subordinates hetero- 
geneous and adverse powers. Now this holds equaUy true of chemical 
rdativdy to the mechanical powers ; and reaUy affirms no more of 
Life than may be equally affirmed of every form of being, namdy, 
that it tends to preserve itself and resists, to a certain extent, what- 
ever is incompatible with the laws that constitute its particuUr state 
for the time being. For it is not true only of the great divisions or 
dasses Into which we have foimd it expedient to distinguish, while 
we generalize, the powers acting in nature, as into intellectual, vital, 
diemical, mechanical ; but it holds equaUy true of the degrees, or 
spedes of eadi of these genera rdativdy to each other: as in the 
decomposition of the alkalies by heat, or the galvanic spark. like 
the combining power of Life, the copula here resists for awhile the 
attempts to dissolve it, and then yidds, to reappear in new phe* 
nomena. 

It is a wonderful property of the human mind, that when onoe a 
momentum has been given to it in a fresh direction, it pursues the 
new path with obstinate peiseverance, in all conodvable bearings, to 
its utmost extremes. And by the startling oonsequences which arise 
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cnit of these extremes, it is first awakeDed to its error, and either 
recalled to some former track, or receives some fresh impulse, which 
it follows with the same eagerness, and admits to the same monopoly. 
Thus in the 18th century the first science which roused the intellects 
of men from the torpor of barharism, was, as in all countries ever has 
been, and ever must be the case, the science of Metaphysics and 
Ontoloffff. We first seek what can be found at home, and what 
wonder if truths, that appeared to reveal the secret depths of our own 
Bouls, should take possession of the whole mind, and all truths appear 
trivial which could not either be evolved out of similar principles, by 
the same process, or at least brought under the same forms of thought, 
by perceived or imagined analogies ? And so it was. For more than 
a century men continued to invoke the oraele of their own spirits, not 
only concerning its own forms and modes of being, but likevnse con- 
oeming the laws of external nature. All attempts at philosophical 
explication were commenced by a mere effort of the understanding, 
as the power of abstraction ; or by the imagination, transferring its 
own experiences to every object presented from without. By the 
former, a class of phenomena were in the first place abstracted, and 
fixed in some general term : of course this could designate only the 
impressions made by the outward objects, and so far, therefore, having 
been thus metamorphosed, they were effects of these objects; but 
then made to supply the place of their own causes, under the name 
of occult qualities. Thus the properties peculiar to gold, were ab- 
straoted from those it possessed in common with other bodies, and 
then generalized in the term Aureity : and the inquirer was instructed 
that the Essence of Gold, or the cause which constituted the peculiar 
modification of matter called gold, was the power of aureity. By the 
latter, i. d. by the imagination, thought and will were superadded to 
the occult quality, and every form of nature had its appropriate Spirit, 
to be controlled or conciliated by an appropriate ceremonial. This 
was entitled its suBSTAiniAL form. Thus, physic became a sort of 
dull poetry, and the art of medidne (for physiology could scarcely be 
said to exist) was a system of magic, blended with traditional empiri- 
cism. Thus the forms of thought proceeded to act in their own 
emptiness, with no attempt to fill or substantiate them by the infor- 
mation of the senses, and all the branches of science formed so many 
sections oi logic and metaphysics. And so it continued, even to the 
time that the Beformation sounded the second trumpet, and the 
authority of the schools sank with that of the hierarchy, under the 
intellectual courage and activity which this great revolution had in- 
spired. Power, once awakened, cannot rest in one object All the 
sciences partook of the new influences. The world of experimental 
philosophy was soon mapped out for posterity by the comprehensive 
and enterprising genius of Baoon, and the laws explained by which 
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ozperimeDt oonld be dignified into ezperienee.* But no sooner 
Ihe impnbe given, than the same propensity was made manifest of 
looking at all things in the one point of view which chanced to be of 
predominant attraotion. Onr Crilbert» a man of genuine philoe<qdiio^ 
genios, had no sooner moltiplied the tada of magnetism, and extended 
our knowledge concerning the property of magnetic bodies, bat aU 
things in heaven, and earth, and in the waters beneath the eaith, 
were reserved into magmUe infloences. 

Shortly after a new light was stmok by Harriott and Descartes, 
with their contemporaries, or immediate predecessors, and tiie resto- 
ration of ancient geometry, aided by the modem invention of algebra, 
placed the sdeuce of mechanism on the philosophic throne. How 
widely this domination qiread, and how long it continued, if, indeed, 
even now it can be said to have abdicated its pretennons, the reader 
need not be reminded. The sublime dtscoveriee of Kewton, and, 
together with these, his not less frnitfu] than wonderful appfication, 
of the hif^er mathesis to the movements of the celestial bodies, and 
to the laws of light, gave almost a religions sanction to the corpuscu- 
lar system and mechanical theory. It became synonymous 
philosophy itself. It was the sole pwtal at which truth was 
mitted to enter. The human body was treated of as an hydranlio 
machine, the operations of medicine were solved, and alas! even 
directed by reference partiy to gravitation and the lawa of motion, 
and partiy by chemistry, which itself, however, as ftr as its theory 
was concerned, was but a branch of mechamos wo^ng ezdurively 
by imaginary wedgeS) anglea, and spheres. Should the reader ebanee 
to put his hand on the ^ Principles of Philosophy,* by La Foige, an 
immediate disciple of Descartes, he may see the ^enomoia of sleep 
solved in a copper-plate engraving, with all the figures into which 
the ^bules of the Uood shaped themselvea, and the results demon- 
strated by mathematical calculations. In diort, from the time of 
Keplerf to that of Kewton, and tnm Newton to Hartiey, not only 
all things in external native, but the subtlest mysteries of life and 
organiation, and even of the intellect and moral being, were coigured 
within the magic drde of mathematical ibimulis. And now a new 
li^t was struck by the disooveiy of electricity, and, in eveiy sense 
of the word, both playftJ and serious, both for good and fw evil, it 
may be affirmed to have electrified the whole fiwne of natural jdii- 
losophy. Glose on its heels followed the momentous disooveiy of 
the prindpal gases by Scheele and Priestiey, the composition of walar 
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by OsYendish, and the doctrine of latent heat by Black. The scientific 
-world was prepared for a new dynasty ; accordingly, as soon as La- 
voisier bad reduced the infinite variety of chemical phenomena to the 
actlona, reactions, and interchanges of a few elementary snbstances, 
or at least excited the expectation that this would speedily be effected, 
the hope shot up, almost instantly, into fbll faith, that it had been 
effected. Henceforward the new path, thus brilliantly opened, be- 
came the common road to all departments of knowledge : and, to this 
moment, it has been pursued with an eagerness and almost epidemic 
okthusiasm which, scarcely less than its political revolutions, oharao- 
terixe the spirit of the age. Many and inauspicious have been the 
invasions and inroads of this new conqueror into the rightful territo- 
ries of other sciences; and strange alterations have been made in less 
harmless points than those of terminology, in homage to an art unset- 
tied, in the very ferment of imperfect discoveries, and either without 
a theory, or with a theory maintained only by composition and com- 
promise. Tet this very circumstance has &vored its encroachments, 
by the gratifications which its novelty affords to our curiosity, and 
by the keener interest and higher excitement which an unsettled and 
revolutionary state is sure to inspire. He who supposes that science 
possesses an immunity from such influences knows little of human 
nature. How, otherwise, could men of strong minds and sound Judg- 
ments have attempted to penetrate by the clue of chemical experi- 
ment, the secret recesses, the sacred adyta of organic life, witiiout 
being aware that chemistry must needs be at its extreme limits, when 
it has approached the threshold of a higher power? Its own trans- 
gressions, however, and the failure of its enterprises will become the 
means of defining its absolute boundary, and we shall have to guard 
against the opposite error of rejecting its aid altogether as analogy, 
because we have repelled its ambitioas claims to an identity with the 
vital powers. 

Previously to the submitting my own ideas on the subject of life, 
and the powers into which it resolves itself, or rather in which it is 
manifested to tis, I have hazarded this apparent digression from the 
anxiety to preehtde certain mupieianM^ which the subject itself is so 
fitted to awaken, and while I anticipate the charges, to plead in an- 
swer to each a full and unequivocal — not guilty t 

In the first place, therefore, I distinctly diBclaim all intention of 
explaining life into an occult quality ; and retort the charge on those 
who can satisfy themselves with defining it as the peculiar power by 
which death is resisted. 

Secondly. Convinced — ^by revelation, by the consenting authority 
of all countries, and of all ages, by the imperative voice of my own 
oonsdence, and by that wide chasm between man and the noblest 
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animals of the brate oreation, which no perceivable or oonoeiyable 
difference of organization is sufficient to overbridge — ^that I have a 
rational and responsible sonl, I think far too reverentially of the same 
to degrade it into an hypothesis, and cannot be blind to the contra* 
diction I most incnr, if I assign that sonl which I believe to constitute 
the i)eculiar natnre of man as the cause of functions and properties, 
which man possesses in common with the oyster and the mushroom.* 
Thirdly, while I disclaim the error of Stahl in deriving the phe- 
nomena of life from the unconsdous actions of the rational soul, I 
repel with stall greater earnestness the assertion and even the suppo- 
dtion that the fbnctions are the of&pring of the structure, and ^* Lifet 
the result of organization," connected with it as effect with cause. 
Nay, the position seems to me little less strange, than as if a man 
- should say, that building with all the included handicraft, of plaster- 
ing, sawing, planing, &c. were the offspring of the house; and that 
the mason and carpenter were the result of a suite of chambers, with 
the passages and staircases that lead to them. To make a the off- 
spring of B, when the very existence of b as b presupposes the exist- 
ence of A, is preposterous in the literal sense of the word, and a con- 
summate instance of the hyMteran proteran in logic But if I reject 
the organ as the eaute of that, of which it is the organ, thou^ I 
might admit it among the eonditiani of its actual functions ; for the 
same reason I must reject fluids and ethen of all kinds, magnetical, 
electrical, and universal, to whatever quintessential thinness they 
may be treble distilled, and (as it were) super-substantiated. With 
these, I abjure likewise all ehemieal agendes, compositions, and de- 
compositions, were it only that as stimulants they suppose a stimula- 
bility mi generUy which is but another paraphrase for life. Or if they 
are themselves at once both the excitant and the excitability, I miss 
the connecting link between this imaginary ether and the visible body, 
which then becomes no otherwise distinguished from inanimate mat- 
ter, than by its juxtaposition in mere space, with an heterogeneous 
inmate, the cyde of whose actions revolves within itself. Besides 
which I should think that I was confounding metaphors and realitiee 
most absurdly, if I imagined that I had a greater insight into the 
meaning and possibility of a living alcohol, than of a living quicksil- 
ver. In short, visible sxtbfaob and power of any kind, much more the 
power of life, are ideas which the very forms of the human under- 

* Bat •an le« would I ftTail myieir of its MkBowMgod inapproprirtaiw to Um poi^ 
poMB of pbyilologjr, in order to cast a aelf-eomplacent snear oa tha aool Itaelf, aad on all 
who bellOTe in ita exiatenea. Flnt, baeanaa in my opinion If would ba tmperUaaot ; aee- 
ondly, baeanaa tt would ba Inprudant and ii^urloaa to Iha charaatar of my proAaaaloa ; 
and, lastly, baeama ll would ai^ua an irreTeranea to tbe Ibalinga of mankind, which I 
daam acaroaly oompatibla with a good baart, and a dagiaa of arroganea and praaumptlon 
whieh I hara narar ftwnd, asoapt Ineompany with aoomipttaalaaBd a ihaUowaapMilj. 

t Vida Lawreoea*a Laotora. 
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fttending make it impossible to identify. But whether the ppwers 
which manifest themselves to us nnder certain conditions in the forms 
of electricity^ or chemical attraction, have any analogy to the power 
which manifests itself in growth and organization, is altogether a dif- 
ferent question, and demands altogether a different chain of reason- 
ing: if it be indeed a tree of knowledge, it will be known by its 
fruits, and these will depend not on the mere assertion, but on the 
indnotions by which the position is supported, and by the additions 
which it makes to our insight into the nature of the facts it is meant 
to illustrate. 

To aeeount for life is one thing : to explain Life another. In the 
first we are supposed to state something prior Qf not in time, yet in 
the order of Nature) to the thing accounted for, as the ground or 
cause of that thing, or (which comprises the meaning and force of 
both words) as its guffieient eautsey qua et facit^ et mibe»U And to 
this, in the question of life, I know no possible answer, but Gk)D. 
To account for a thing is to see into the principle of its possibility, and 
from that principle to eyolre its being. Thus the mathematician de- 
monstrates the truths of geometry by constructing them. It is an 
admirable remark of Joh. Bapt. a Y ico, in a Tract published at Kaples, 
1710,* ** Gkwmetrica ide6 demonstramus, quia facimus ; physica si 
demonstrare possimus, fiaceremus. Metaphysici veri claritas eadem 
ac Incis, quam non nisi per opaca cognoscimus ; nam non lucem sed 
lucidas res videmus. Physica sunt opaca, nempe formata et finita, 
in quibus Metaphysici veri lumen videmus." The reasoner who 
assigns structure or organization as the antecedent of Life, who names 
the former a cause, and the latter its effect, Ae it is who pretends to 
account for life. Now Euclid would, with great right, demand of 
such a philosopher to make Life ; in the same sense, I mean, in which 
Euclid makes an Icosaedron, or a figure of twenty sides, namely, m 
the understanding or by an intellectual construction. An argument 
which, 9f itself, is sufficient to prove the untenable nature of Mate- 
rialism. 

To explain a power, on the other hand, is (the power itself being 
assumed, though not comprehended, ut qui datur^ rum intelligitur) to 
unfold or spread it out : ex implieito planum faeere. In the present 
instance, such an explanation would consist in the reduction of the 
idea of Life to its simplest and most comprehensive form or mode of 
action ; that is, to some characteristic instinct or tendency^ evident in 
all its manifestations, and involved in the idea itself. This assumed 
as existing in hind^ it will be required to present an ascending series 
of corresponding phenomena as involved in^ proceedingyram, and so 
far therefore explained &y, the supposition of its progressive inten- 

• Job. Bapt a Vtoo, NeapoL Eeg. eloq. ProtaMr, de anUqnlMlma Itallonmi taptontla 
a Ungua Latina arlgtnibiiB eranidA : llbri tm. Neap., 1710. 
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aity and of the gradual enlargement of its sphere, the neoeseity of 
which again must be contained in the idea of the tendency itself. In 
other words, the tendency having been given in hind^ it is reqmred 
to render the phenomena intelligible as its different degrees and modi- 
fications. Still more perfect will the explanation be, should the ne- 
cessity of this progression and of these ascending gradations be con- 
tained in the assumed idea of life, as thus defined by the general form 
and common purport of all its various tendencies. This done, we 
have only to add the conditions common to all its phenomena, and 
those appropriate to each place and rank, in the scale of ascent, and 
then proceed to determine the primary and constitutive forms, i. sl 
the elementary powers in which this tendency realises itself under 
different degrees and conditions.* 



* Hm objMt I have propoaed to iiiyieU;«Dd wlMreln Its dftUnoUon takibff bmj b« 
(hut IliastnUed. A eomplex madiliie la protented to tke oomnon Tiew, tlie BOTiaf 
power of which la hidden. Of thoee who are atodylng and examinlnf % •»• man flzaa 
hia aUantton on aome one api^lcatlon of that power, on eertatai efliBeta prodiieed by that 
partieolar applteatioii, and on a certain part of the atractnre ertdently appraprlatad to 
the prodnctlon of tl^ieae eflbcta, neithar the oae or other of which he had diac over ed in a 
neighboring machine, which he at the same time aaaerta to be quite distinct ftom the 
former, and to be moved by a power altogether dlflbrent, though many of the woilu and 
operatlona are, he admltBi common to both machlaea. In thia aoppoaed peeallarftr he 
plaoM the eaaenUal character of the farmer machine, and defloea it by the pr aae n ci i of 
that wUch la, or which he rappoaea to be, absent in the latter. Snppoaing that a atrangor 
to both were about to vldt tlM» two machinea, thIa peeoliarl^ woold be ao Ihr oaefol aa 
that it might enable him to dlatingaiah the one fkom the other, and than to look in tiM 
proper place for whatever elae he had heard reoaarkable concerning either ; not that ha 
ox hit informant woold nnderatand the machine any better or otherwiae, than the com- 
mon character of a whole daaa In the nomendatore of botany would enable a per«m to 
nnderatand all, or any one of the planta contained in that daaa. Bitt If; on the other 
hand, tiie machine in qneatlon were aneh aa no man waa a atranger to. If cTen the aap- 
poaed peculiarity, either by ita effecta, or by thecooatroction of that portion of the worfea 
which prodoced them, were equally well known to all men, in thIa caae we can coneelv« 
BO oae at all of audi a deflnition ; for at the beat It could only be admitted aa adeiBUloa 
for the purpoaea of nomendatura. which nerer adda to knowledge, although It may oftaa 
ftdl lta t e iCa communication. But in thia Inatanoe it would be nomenclature miaplaeed, 
and without an ckjeeL Such appeara to me to be the caae with all thoae ddbiltloaa 
which place the eaaence of Lll« in nutrition, contractility, 4ce. Aa the aeoond '■^*«'^^, 
I will take the inrentor and maker of the machine himaelf, who knowa Ita moving powar, 
or perhapa himself conatitntea It, who la, aa it were, the aoul of the work, and In whoee 
mind all ita parte, with all their bearlnga and relatioaa, had pra«xiated loi« before the 
machine itaelf had been put together. In him therefore there wouMrealdei, what it would 
be preaamptioa to attempt to acquire, or to pretend to oommunlcale, the moat perihet In- 
alght not only of the machine itaelf, and of all Ita varloua operatlona, but of Ita nlUmala 
prlndple and Ita eaaential eanaes. The myalerioua ground, the efflcleot cauaaa of vitally, 
and whether dilforent Uvea dlifer abaolutely or only In degree, Re alone can know who 
not only aald, *«Let the earth bring forth the living creature, the beaat of the earth aflar 
hiB kind, and it waa ao ;** but who aaid, **Let us make man in our Image, who hineelf 
• breathed into hia noatrila the breath of Life, and aMii became a living aoul." 

The third caae which I would apply to my own attempt would be that of the Inquirer, 
who, presuming to know nothing of the power that movea the whole nsachhse, takaa 
thoae paru of it whieh ara praaeoted to hia view, eaeka to reduce Ita varloos movaaDienla 
to aa fsw and dmple lawa of motion aa poaaible, and oat of their aoparate and eomoiat 
aattoo pcoeeeda to explain and appropriate tha atrMtna and friattvapodttonsorihe 
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What is Life? Were such a qoestion proposed, we should he 
tempted to answer, what is iiot Life that really ia t Oar reason con- 
Tiooes us that the quantities of things, taken abstractedly as quantity, 
exist only in the relations they hear to the percipient ; in plainer 
words, they exist only in our minds, ut quorum esse est pcreipi. For 
if the definite quantities have a ground, and therefore a reality, in 
the external world, and independent of the mind that perceives them, 
this ground is ipso facto a quality ; the very etymon of this word 
showing that a quality, not taken in its own nature but in relation to 
another thing, is to be defined eauta suffieienSy entice, de quibus loqui- 
filter / esK taJtO) quaUa sunt Either the quantities perceived exist 
only in the perception, or they have likewise a real existence. Li the 
former case, the quality (the word is here used in an active sense) 
that determines them belongs to Life, per ipsam hypothesm ; and in 
the other case, since by the agreement of all parties Life may exist 
in other forms than those of consciousness, or even of sensibility, the 
onus probandi falls on those who assert of any quality that it is not 
Life. For the analogy of all that we know is clearly in favor of the 
contrary supposition, and if a man would analyze the meaning of his 
own words, and carefully distinguish his perceptions and sensations 
from the external cause exciting them, and at the same time from the 
quantity or superficies under which that cause is acting, he would 
instantly find himself, if we mistake not, involuntarily identifying the 
ideas of Quality and Life. Life, it is admitted on all hands, does not 
necessarily imply consciousness or sensibility ; and we, for our parts, 
can not see that the irritability which metals manifest to galvanism, 
can be more remote from that which may be supposed to exist in 
the tribe of lichens, or in the helvelliB, peadzee, &e., than the latter is 
from the phenomena of excitability in the human body, whatever 
name it may be called by, or in whatever way it may modify itself.* 
That the mere act of growth does not constitute the idea of Life, or 
the absence of that act exclude it, we have a proof in every egg be- 
fore it is placed under the hen, and in every grain of com before it Is 
put into the soil. All that could be deduced by fiur reasoning would 
amount to this only, that the life of metals, as the power which affects 
and determines their comparative cohesion, ductUity, &c., was yet 
lower on the scale than the Life which produces the first attempts of 

works.. In obedlenoe to tlie canon,—** Prfnclpia non etM mnltiplicanda pnater wimwiam 
neoeatltatem col nifllnguniir non Idao quia canaalem In mundo vnitatem Tel Fattono val 
ezperienUA penpietamna, led illam ipaam Indagmmoa Impnlaa InteltoctAii, qnl Untandam 
■Ibiln ezpliootalne phanomenonun profeetoae Ttdetnr qoantnm ab eodom prindplo ad 
ptarima rattonaia daaoandere ipal eooeaaanm est** 

* The arbor«8oeni forma on a froety morning, to be aaen on tbo window and pav«- 
ment, mutt hare «mu relation to the more perfect forma dereloped in tlM yegetablt 
world. 

vol.. I. R 
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orgamzatioii, in the almost shapelefis tremella, or in socb fbngl as 
grow in the dark reoesaes of the mine. 

If it were aaked, to what porpose or with what yiew we shoold gen- 
eralize the idea of Life thna broadlj, I should not hesitate to reply 
that, were there no other nse conceivable, there would be spme ad- 
vantage in merely destroying an arbitrary assumption in natoral phi- 
losophy, and in reminding the phyriologists that they coold not hear 
the life of metals asserted with a more contemptnons snrpriae than 
they themselves incur fix>m the vulgar, when they speak cf the Life 
in mould or muoor. But this is not the case. This wider view not 
only precludes a groundless assumption, it likewise fills up the arbi- 
trary chasm between physics and physiology, and justifies us in using 
the former as means of insist into the latter, which would be con- 
trary to all sound rules of ratiocination if the powers working in the 
objects of the two sciences were ahsolutely and essentially divene. 
For as to ahetract the idea of kind from that of de^rem^ which are 
alone designated in the language of commcm use, is the first and in- 
dispensable step in philosophy, so are we the better enabled to form 
a notion of the kind, the lower the dsgree and the simpler the form is 
in which it appears to us. We study the complex in Uie simple ; and 
only from the intuition of the lower can we safely proceed to the 
Intelleotion of the higher degrees. The only danger lies in the leap- 
ing frx>m low to high, with the neglect of the intervening gradationa. 
But the same error would introduce discord into the gamut, et mh 
abtttu eantira uium ntm wdet eonseqventia. That these degrees will 
themselves bring forth secondary kinds suffidentiy distinct for all the 
purposes of science, and even for common sense, will be seen in the 
course of this inquisition : for this is one proof of the essential vitality 
of nature, that she does not ascend as links in a suq>ended chain, hat 
as the steps in a ladder; or rather she at one and the same time os- 
eendt as by a climax, and expands as the concentric circles on the 
lake from the point to which the stone in its fall had given the first 
impulse. At all events, a contemptuous rejection of this mode of 
reasoning would come with an ill grace fiiom a medical phikMopher, 
who cannot combine any three phenomena of health or of disease 
without the assumption of powers, which he is compelled to deduce 
without being able to demonstrate ; nay, even of material subetaooes 
as the tehiclet of these powets, which he can never expect to exhibit 
before the senses. 

From the preceding it should appear, that the most comprehensive 
formula to which life is reducible, would be that of the intenial copula 
of bodies, or (if we may venture to borrow a phrase fh>m the Platonio 
school) the power which discloses itself fi^m within as a principle of 
vnitif in the man^. But that there is a physiognomy in words, which, 
without reference to their fitness or necessity, make nafkvorahle aa 
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veil as £ftTonble impreBsioos, and that every imiisiial term in an ab- 
strase research mean the risk of being denominated jargon, I ahoold 
at the aame time have borrowed a scholastic terrn^ and defined life 
ahmimtefff, as the principle of unity in muUeity^ as far as the former, 
the unity to wit, is produced ab intra ; but enUnentlff (mntu eminenU)^ 
1 define life as the principle (^individuatiofif or the power whidi 
vnitBi a given aU into a wMe that is presupposed by all its parts. 
Tlie fink that combines the two, and acts throughout both, will, of 
ttMnrse, be defined by the tendency to ijuLmduatimL Thus, from its 
utmost bUenoif^ in which life is one witk the elementary powere of 
mcfhaiHsm, that is, with the powers of mechanism con^ered as 
qnafitative and actually synthetic, to its highest manifestation (in 
wbidi, as the tie wtm vmuCh, or life a$ life, it subordinates and modi- 
fies tiiese powers, becoming contra-distinguished from mechanism,* 
«ft ac^ra, undtf* the form of organization), there is an ascending series 
of intermediate classes, and of analogous gradations in each dass. To 
n rBflecting mind, indeed, the very &ct that the powers peculiar to 
life in living animals induie cohesion, elasticity, kc. (or, in the words 
of a late puUication, *^ that living matter exhibits these physical prop- 
ertiea,"t) would demonstrate that, in the truth of things, they are ho- 
mogeneous, and that both the classes are but degrees and different 
dignities of one and the same tendency. For the latter are not sub- 
jected to the former as a lever, or walking-stick to the muscles ; the 
mon intense the life is, the less does elasticity^ for instance, appear 
a$ elsstidty. It sinks down into the nearest approach to its phfiical 
form by a series of degrees frx>m the contraction and elongation of 
the irritable muscle to the physical hardness of the insensitive naiL 
The lower powers are amimUated, not merely employed^ and assimi- 
lation presupposes the homogeneous nature of the thing assimilated ; 
else it is a mirade, only not the same as that of a creation^ because 
it would imply that additional and equal miracle of annihilation. In 
short, aU the impossibilities which the acutest of the reformed Di- 
vines have detected in the hypothesis of transubstantlation would 
apply, totiiem terkie et eylldbie, to that of assimilation, if the objects 
and the agents were reaDy heterogeneous. Unless, therefore, a tiling 
can exhibit properties which do not belong to it, tiie very admission 
that living matter exhibits phyneal properties, includes the ftirther 
admission, that those physicsl or dead properties are themseves vital 



• tliw w mxf mj Uial whaterer to ovKBolaed linoiD wf thoul, to a product of 
taa; wl»teTBrtaiii«!h«iii»dlhMiiwithlii,toaprodoctlonof orgmlntt^ 

t ■'Tliemrttortii>tWffowid» TO to divWed tote two giwtciMe»,liyly Midday 
Wter to fOTwnrt l»y |Ayile«I taw% ioch « •timtloihgriTlt.tkm, di«^^ 
H««hHHtopbJrierillfoperttoB,■^^dl■•oo^l«^Ol^•to■lkdtf,dlTtalball^fce. Urtagiui^ 
iw .too exWWto thew proi^rtto.. Mid to •^Il]J6c^ to great meMM«, to pbyitol tews. B^ 
llTtiig bodies s» sndowed moreoTer with • tst oC properties Itoysthsr dl0ferBBt from 
coaCiMltovwfthttismTSfynBsriEiMy.'' (Vide Lawmies^ I^rtmsi p. mO 
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in essenoe, really dtttmet but in appeanmoe only differmt; or in ab- 
solote contrast with each other. 

In all cases that which, alutractly taken, is the definition of the 
hind, will, when applied dbtolutel^^ or in its fullest sense, be the defi- 
nition of tibe highest degree of that kind. If life, in general, be defined 
vie ab intra, eujtu proprium est eoaiunare phira in rem unieam^ 
quantikm eetreeuniea; the unity will be more intense in proportion 
as it constitutes each particular thing a whole of itself; and yet more, 
again, in proportion to the number and interdependence of the parts, 
which it unites as a whole. But a whole composed, ab intra, of dif- 
ferent parts, so far interdependent that each is reciprocally means and 
end, is an indiyidual, and the indiyidnality is most intense where the 
greatest dependence of the parts on the whole is combined with the 
greatest dependence of the whole on its parts; the first (namely, the 
dependence of the parts on the whole) bang absolute; the second 
(namely, the dependence of the whole on its parts) being proportional 
to the importance of the relation which the parts have to the whole, 
that is, as their action extends more or less beyond themselTcs. For 
this spirit of the whole is most expressed in that part which deriyea 
its importance as an End finom its importance as a Mean, relatively 
to all the parts under the same copula. 

Finally, of individuals, the living power will be most intense in that 
individual which, as a whole, has the greatest number of integral 
parts presupposed in it ; when, moreover, these integral parts, to- 
gether with a proportional increase of their interdependence, as parttj 
have themselves most the character of wholes in the sphere occupied 
by them. A mathematical point, line, or surface, is an €fu rtUi4mig, 
for it expresses an intellectual act ; but a phyrical atom is enefietiHrnm^ 
which may be made subservient, as ciphers are in arithmetic, to the 
purposes of hypothetical construction, per regtdam fdlei ; but traaa- 
ferred to Ifature^ it is in the strictest sense an abeurd quantity ; for 
extension, and consequentiy divisibility, or muUeity* (for space can 
not be divided^ is the indispensable condition, under which alone 
anything can cq)pe(M^ to us, or even be Uanight o^ as a thing. But if 
it should be replied, that the elementary particles are atoms not poe- 
itively, but by such a hardness conununicated to them as is relatively 
invindble, I should remind the asserter that temeraria eitatio tt^Mr- 
naturaUum eet puUinar inteUeeUU pigri^ and that he who requires 
me to believe a mirade of his own dreaming, must first work a mira- 

• ifneh asilBit my will I rapcci this tcfaolMtio tarm, araliitty, but I ha?* wogiitla 
▼tin for M UMqaivoeal word of • leu rapaWT* diMaeier, that wookl «mwvj the aotfao 
In a ptMlttTe aod oot conpaiaUTa anm in kind, m oppOMd to the mmmm ti simpUM^ doC 
In degree, ee ooaireeted with the /•». We can eoncelve no reaaon that can be addooed 
In JiuUfieetlon ofthe word emUricy at lateoted to disUi^iviah the external eawe of the 
■eneetioii heat, which woold not eqoally anUMilae the Introdnettoe of a lechakal 
Inthia' ^ * 
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de to oonTince me that he had dreamt by iiis{MratioiL Add too, the 
grose iDOonsistencj of resortiDg to an unmaterial infloence in order to 
complete a system of materialism, by the exdnsion of all modes of 
existence which the theorist cannot in imagination, at least, ./Sn^^r 
and peq^ at! Each of the preceding gradations, as above defined, 
might be represented as they exist, and are realized in Nature. Bat 
eadi would require a work for itself co-extensiye with the science of 
metafe, and that of fossils (both as geologicaUy applied); of crystalli- 
zation ; and of yogetable and aninud physiology, in all its distinct 
branches. The nature of the present essay scarcely permits the space 
snfficient to illustrate our meaning. The proof of its probability (for 
to that only can we arrive by so partial an application of the hypoth- 
esis), is to be found in its powers of solving the particular class of 
phenomena, that form the subjects of the present inquisition, more 
aatisfiictorily and profitably than has been done, or even attempted 
before. 

Exclusively, therefore, for the purposes of iUustratiajiy I would take 
as an instance of the first step, the metals, those, namely, that are 
capable of permanent reduction. For, by the established laws of 
nomenclature, the others (as sodium, potassium, calcium, sUiduro, 
&o.) would be entitled to a class of their own, under the name of 
ftosef. It is long since the chemists have despaired of decomposing 
this class of bodies. They still remain, one and all, as elements or 
simple bodies, though, on the principles of the corpuscularian philos- 
ophy, nothing can be more improbable than that they really are such ; 
and no reason has or can be assigned on the grounds of that system, 
why, in no one instance, the contrary has not been proved. But this 
IS at ooce explained, if we assume them as the simplest form of unity, 
namely, the unity of powers and properties. For these, it is evident, 
may be endlessly modified, but can never be decomposed. If I were 
asked by a philosopher who had previously extended the attribute of 
life to the Bj^isut tpeeioM^ and even to the cmstaceous matter, or 
outward bones of a lobster, te., whether the ingot of gold expressed 
lye^ I should answer without hesitation, as the ingot of gold assuredly 
not, foit its form is accidental and db extra. It may be added to or 
detncted from withoat in the least affecting the nature, state, or 
properties in the q»edfic matter c/f which the ingot conmsts. Bot ss 
golA, ss that special onion of absolute and of relative gravity, ductility, 
and hardness, wiiidt. wherever they nr^ found, eonstitnie gM^ I 
should answer no leas fearie»ily, in the sffirmstive. But I should 
Innhcr add, that of the two ef>ant«racting t^ndencMs of natore, 
namely, that o€ detaehmemi from the amvems] life, which oniverMility 
is repRsentcd to as by cnivit«t'Km« and tliat of aWwMm^firt tn t*Aw> 
tioa into it, this and the oth^^ r*/>^n« m«^M tf-\ff9»MAf>A tli«r nh\lM in 
wfaieh the fattier tendency, namely, that iA Kl^ttity with the Ii& «C 
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nature, sabsisted in the greatert oyerbelanee over the fonner. It m 
the form of nnitj with the least degree of tendency to indiTidoatioD. 

Rising in the ascent, I should take, as illnstratiTe of the second step, 
the Tarious forms of crystals as a union, not of powers only, hut of 
parts, and as the simplest forms of composition in the next narrowest 
sphere of affinity. Here the form, or apparent quamiiip^ m manifestly 
the result of the quaiitfy and the chemist himself not seldom admits 
them as iniallihle characters of the substances united in the whole of 
a given crystal. 

In the first step, we had life, as the mere unity of powers ; in the 
second we have the umplest forms of totality evolved. The third 
step is presented to us in those vast formations, the tracing of which 
genericaUy would form the science of Geology, or its histwy in the 
strict sense of the word, even as their description and diagnoaticB 
constitute its preliminaries. 

Their claim to this rank I cannot here even attempt to support. It 
will be sufficient to explain my reason for having assigned it to them, 
by the avowal, that I regard them in a twofold point of view : 1st, m 
the residue and product of vegetable and animal life ; Sd, as manifest- 
ing the tendencies of the life of Nature to vegetation or animaliatioiL 
And this process I believe — in one instance by the peat mofasBes of 
the northern, and in the other instance by the coral hanks of the 
southern hemisphere— to be still connected with the present ofder of 
vegetable and animal life, which constitutes the fourth and last 9imp 
in these wide and comprehensive divisions. 

In the lowest forms of the vegetable and animal world we perc ei ve 
totality dawning into individiiaticn^ while in man, as the hi^iest of 
the daes, the individuality is not only perfected in its corporeal ncnoo, 
but begins a new series beyond the ai^ropriate limits of phyaology. 
The tendency to individuation, more or less obscure, more or less 
obvious, constitutes the common character of all dasaes, as fer as t^y 
maintain for themselves a distinction from the.univmal life of the 
planet; while the degrees, both of intensity and extension, to which 
this tendency is realised, form the Bpedea, and their ranks in the great 
scale of ascent and expansion. 

In the treatment of a subject so vast and complex, within the fimlts 
prescribed for an essay like the present, where it is impossihie not to 
say either too much or too little (and too much because too fittle), an 
author is entitled to make large claims on the candor of his judges. 
Many things he must express inaccurately, not from ignoraace or 
oversight, but because the more predse expression would have in- 
volved the neceesity of a further explanation, and this another, even 
to the first elements of the science. This is an inconvenience which 
presses on the analytic method, on however large a scale It may be 
conducted, compared with the synthetic; and it mnrt bear with a 
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tenfold weight in the present instance, where we are not permitted to 
avail onrselves of its nsual advantages as a counterbalance to its in- 
herent defects. I shall have done all that I dared propose to myself 
or that can be jostly demanded of me by others, if I have succeeded 
in conveying a sufficiently clear, though indistinct and inadequate 
notion, so as of its many results to render intelligible that one which 
I am to apply to my particular subject, not as a truth already demon- 
strated, but as an hypothesis, which pretends to no higher merit than 
that of explaining the particular class of phenomena to which it is 
^plied, and ask no other reward than a presumption in &vor^f the 
general system of which it affirms itself to be a dependent though in- 
tegral part. By Life I everywhere mean the true Idea of Life, or 
that most general form under which Life manifests itself to us, which 
indodes all its other forms. This I have stated to be the tendency to * 
indiciduation^ and the degrees or intensities of Life to consist in the 
progressive realization of this tendency. The power which is ac- 
knowledged to exist, wherever the realization is found, must subsist 
wherever the tendency is manifested. The power which comes forth 
and stirs abroad in the bird, must be ktent in the egg. I have shown, 
moreover, that this tendency to individuate can not be conceived 
without the opposite tendency to connect, even as the centrifugal 
power supposes the centripetal, or as the two opposite poles constitute 
each other, and are the constituent acts of one and the same power 
in the magnet. We might say that the life of the magnet subsists in 
their union, but that it lives (acts or manifests itself) in their strife. 
AgMn, if the tendency be at once to individuate and to connect, to 
detach, but so as either to retain or to reproduce attachment, the 
individuation itself must be a tendency to the ultimate production of 
the highest and most comprehensive individuality. This must be the 
one great end of Nature, her ultimate production of the highest and 
most comprehensive individuality. This must be the one great end 
of Nature, her ultimate object, or by whatever other word we may 
designate that something which bears to a final cause the same rela- 
tion tiiat Nature herself bears to the Supreme Litelligence. 

According to the plan I have prescribed for this inquisition, we are 
now to seek for the highest law, or most general form, under which 
this tendency acts, and then to pursue the same process with this, as 
we have already done with the tendency itself, namely, having stated 
the law in its highest abstraction, to present it in the different forms 
in which it appears and reappears in higher and higher dignities. I 
restate the question. The tendency having been ascertained, what is 
its most general law? I answer— fH>2arft7y, or the essential dualism^ 
of Nature, arising out of its prodnctive unity, and still tending to re- 
affirm it, either as equilibrium, indifference, or identity. In its pro- 
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duetiM power, of which the product is the only measure, oonsistB ito 
incompatibility with mathematical calculus. For the full applicability 
of an abstract science ceases, the moment reality begins."^ Life, then, 
we consider as the copula, or the unity of thesis and antithesis, posi- 
tion and counterposition, — ^Life itself being the positive of both ; as, 
on the other hand, the two counterpoints are the necessary conditiona 
of the man^festatioTU of Life. These, by the same necessity, unite in 
a synthesis ; which agam, by the law of dualism, esseutial to all actual 
existence, expands, or produces itself, from the point into the Zitm, in 
order«gain to converge, as the initiation of the same productive pro- 
cess in some intenser form of reality. Thus, in the identity of the 
two counter-powers, Life^t^ists; in their strife it ^^^nsists: and in 
their reconciliation it at once dies aud is bom again into a new form, 
either falling back into the life of the whole, or starting anew in the 
process *of individuation. 
Whence shall we take our beginning? From Space, iatud Uti^um 



* For abatracttoDfl are the eoodltlons and only nil^ect of aU abatraei adeneea. Tbiia 
llie ttieoriflt (Tide Dalioa'a Theory), who redooaa the chemical proeeaB to the p oal t Joaa of 
atoma* would doabtleaa thweby render chemiatry calculable, bat that he oommeooea by 
deatroying the chemical proooM ttaelf, and aabatitotea for it a «•(« dance of abetracttoBa ; 
tor eren the powers which he appears to leare real, thoao of attraction and repnlalon, be 
immediately uureaUzea by repreaaotlng them aa dlTerae and aeparable propeitiei. We 
can abatraet the qaanUliea and the quaotitatiTe motion flrom msMeii, paailag over or 
leaving for other adeneea the qneetion of what ocmatltates the maaaea, and thna ^>ply not 
to the manea themaelvea, but to the abatractiona therefrom,— the lawa of geometry and 
nnlTeraal arithmetic. And where the qoanUtlea are the InlhlUble aigna of real powera, 
and our chief concern with the maasea Is aa iigki, ociencea may be founded thereon of 
the highest uae and dignity. Such, for Inalanoe, la the aublime adenee of aatronony, 
haTlng for ito objecta the vast mansew which *^ God placed in the firmament of the heaven 
to be for »ir** and for seaaona, for daya and years." For the whole doctrine of phjalea 
may be redooed to three great divialona: First, qmmtitatne mopian, which ia proportioned 
to the quantity of matter exdudvely. Thia ia the adenee of weight or atatioa. Secondly, 
rtlmtiv0 ««tMii, aa communicated to bodiea ezteroally by Impact Thia la the adenee of 
medianica. Thirdly, fuaiiutiw wtutcn, or that which ia accordant to prope rtl ea of matter. 
And thia ia chemistry. Now it ia evident that the first two adeneea proauppoae that whkh 
forma the exdnaive object of the third, namely, quality ; for all quantity In nature ia 
either itadf derived, or at leaat derivea ita powera from aome fna/ify, aa that of weight, 
ipedfle cohedon, hardnesa, Jsc; and therefore the attempt to redoee to the distaneea or 
impaeta of atoma, under the aaanmpttona of two powers, which are themaelves declared 
to be no more than mere genenl terma for thoae quanUtiea of moUon and impact (the 
atom itself bdng a fiction formed by abatrecUon, and in truth a third occult quality for 
the porpoee of expfadnlog hardnesa and dendty), amonnta to an attemfrt to jdesuoy ohem- 
iatry Itaelf, and at the same time to exdude the sole reality and only podtive contents of 
the very science Into which that of chemiatry la to be degraded. Now what qoalltlea are 
to chemiatry, prodmeHvnust is to the adenee of LIfo ; and thia bdng ezdoded, phydology 
or loonomy would alnk into chemiatry, diemiatry by the aame proceas Into mechanica, 
while mechanica themaelvea would loae the aubatantial principle, which, bending the 
lower extreme towarda ita apex, producea the organic drele of the adeneea, and elevalaa 
Ihem all into diflbrent area or atationa of the one abaolate adenoe of Life* 

Tbia explanation, which in appearance only la a dlgraadon, waa Indlapenaably requMIe 
to prevent the idea of polarity, which baa been given as the universal law of Life, from 
bdng mlaonderatood at a mere refinement on thoae mechanical ^atema of phyatolagy, 
which It haa been my main ofctJed to explode. 
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pkUo$oph(frfsmj which leares the mind equally dissatisfied, whether 
we deny or assert its real existence. To make it wholly ideal, would 
he at the same time to idealize all phenomena, and to midermine the 
rery conception of an external world. To make it real, woold he 
to assert the existence of something, with the properties of nothing. 
It would far transcend the height to which a physiologist must con- 
fine his flights, should we attempt to reconcile this apparent contra- 
diction. It is the duty and the privilege of the theologian to demon- 
strate, that space is the ideal organ hy which the soul of man perceives 
the omnipresence of the Supreme Reality, as distinct from the works, 
which in him move, and live, and have their heing; while the equal 
mystery of Time hears the same relation to his Etemit/y^ or what is 
fully equivalent, his Unity. 

Physiologically contemplated, Kature hegins, proceeds, and ends in 
a contradiction; for the moment of ahsolute solution would he that 
in which Nature would cease to he Nature, i, e. a scheme of ever- 
varying relations ; and physiology, in the amhitious attempt to solve 
phenomena into ahsolute realities, would itself become a mere web 
of verbal abstractions. 

But it is in strict connection with our subject, that we should make 
the universal fokbib as well as the not less universal ulw of Life, clear 
and intelligible in the example of Time and Spaee^ these being both 
the first specification of the principle, and ever after its indispensable 
symbols. First, a single act of self-inquiry will show the impossibility 
of distinctly conceiving the one without some involution of the other; 
either time expressed in space, in the form of the mathematica] line, 
or space within time, as in the circle. But to form the first concep- 
tion of a rea l thing, we s tate b oth as one in the idea, dAtration, The 
formula is: a=b + b = a = a = a, or the oneness of space and time, is 
the predicate of all real being. 

But as little can we conceive the oneness, except as the mid-point 
producing itself on each side ; that is, manifesting itself on two op- 
posite poles. Thus, from identity we derive duality, and from both 
together we obtain polarity, synthesis, indifference, predominance. 
The line is Time + Space, under the predominance of Time : Surface 
is Space + Time, under the predominance of Space, while Line + Sur- 
fiMe as the synthesis of units, is the circle in the first dignity; to the 
sphere in the second ; and to the globe in the third. In short, neither 
can the antagonists appear but as two forces of one power, nor can 
the power be conceived by us but as the equatorial point of the two 
counteracting forces ; of which the hypomoehlian of the lever is as 
good an illustration as any thing can be that is thought of mechanically 
only, and exclusively of life. To make it adequate, we must substi- 
tute the idea of positive production for that of rest, or mere neutral- 
iatlon. To the fimcy alone it is the null-point, or sero, but to the 
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reason it is the fmnetum Mlieru^ and the power itself in its eminenee. 
Even in these, the most abstract and nniversal forms of all thooght 
and perception — even in the ideas of time and space, we slip nnder 
them, as it were, a ntbstratum; for we can not think of them bnt as 
far as they are co-inherent, and therefore as reciprocally the measures 
of each other. Nor, again, can we finish the process without having 
the idea of motion as its immediate product. Thus we say, that time 
has one dimension, and imagine it to ourselves as a line. But the 
line we have already proved to be the productive synthesis of time, 
with space under the predominance of time. If we exclude space by 
an abstract assumption, the time remains as a spaceless point, and 
represents the concentered power of unity and active negation, i. e. 
retraction, determination, and limit, ah intra. But if we assume the 
time as excluded, the line vanishes, and we leave space dimensionless, 
an indistinguishable ALL, and therefore the representative of abso- 
lute weakness and formlessness, but, for that very reason, of infinite 
capacity and fbrmability. , 

We have been thus ftill and express on thb subject, because these 
simple ideas of time, space, and motion; of length, breadth, and 
depth, are not only the simplest and universal, but the necessary sym- 
bols of all philosophic construction. They will be found the primazj 
factors and elementary forms of every calculus and of every diagram 
in the algebra and geometry of a scientific physiology. Accordingly, 
we shall recognize the same forms under otiier names ; but at each 
return more specific and intense; and the whole process repeated 
with ascending gradations d reality, exen^li gra4!i&: Time + space 
s= motion ; Tin + space = line -H breadth = depth ; depth + motion 
= force; i/-h ^=d/; u>f-^ Bijf = attraction + repulsion = grav- 
itation ; and so on, even tiU they pass into outward phenomena, and 
form the intermediate link between productive powers and fixed 
products in light, heat, and electricity. If we pass to the construction 
of matter, we fiod it as the product, or tertium aUud, of antagonist 
powers of repulsion and attraction. Remove these powers, and the 
oonception of matter vanishes into space — conceive repulsion only, 
and yon have the same result. For infinite repulsion, unoonntencted 
and alone, is tantamount to infinite, dimensionless diffusion, and this 
again to infinite weakness ; viz., to space. Conceive attraction alone, 
and as an infinite contraction, its product amounts to the absoloie 
point, viz., to time. Conceive the synthesis of both, and you have 
matter as a finxional antecedent, which, in the very act of formation, 
passes into body by its gravity, and yet in all bodies it still remains 
as their mass, which, being exclusively calculable nnder the law of 
gravitation, gives rise, as we before observed, to the science of 
statics, most improperly called celestial mechanics. 

In strict oonsistenoe with the aame philosophy which, instead of 
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oumderiiig the powen of bo&s to hare been mizveuloaslj stoflk 
into a prepared and pre-ezwtuig matter, as pins into a pin-coshion, 
ooDoeires the powers as the prodnctiTe £M;tors, and the hody or phe> 
nomenon as the &et^ product, or fixture; we revert again to poten- 
tiated length in the power of magnetisQi ; to anr&oe in the power of 
dectridtj; and to the Bynthesie of bo^ or potentiated depth, in 
oonatroctiTe, that is, chemical affinity. Bat while the two Uaton are 
as poles to each other, each factor has likewise its own poles, and 
thos in the simple 
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X K being the magnetic line, with //its northern pole, or pole of 
attraction ; and m m its south, or pole of repulsion, x x one of the 
lines that spring from each point of x ic, with its east, or pole of con- 
traction, and d its west, or pole of diffluence and expansion — ^we have 
presented to us the universal quadruplioity, or four elemental forms 
of power; in the endlesH proportions and modifications of which, the 
innumerable offispring of all-bearing Nature consist. Wisely dodle to 
the suggestions of Nature herself, the ancients significantly ezpreesed 
these forces under the names of earth, water, air, and fire ; not mean- 
ing any tangible or visible substance so generalized, but the powers 
predominant, and, as it were, the living basis of each, which no chemi- 
cal decomposition can ever present to the senses, were it only that 
their interpenetration and co-inherence first constitutes them sensible^ 
and is the condition and meaning of a — thing. Already our more 
truly phiioflophicsl naturalists (Ritter, for instance) have begnn to 
generalize the four great elements of diemioal nomenclature, carbon, 
azote, oxygen, and hydrogen: the two former as the positive and 
negative pole of the magnetic axis, or as the power of flzlty and 
mobility; and the two latter as the opposite poles, or plus and minus 
states of cosmical electricity, as the powers of contraction and dila- 
tation, or of comburenoe and combusUbility. These powers are to 
each other as longitude to latitude, and the poles of each relatively 
as north to south, and as east to wept For rarely the reader will 
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find no difltrnst in a system only beoanse Katore, ever consistent with 
herself, presents ns everywhere with harmonions and accordant sym- 
bols of her consistent doctrines. Nothing wonld be more easy than, 
by the ordinary principles of sound logic and common sense, to demon- 
strate the impossibility and expose the absurdity of the corposcnlarian 
or mechanic system, or than to prove the nntenaUe natnre of any inter- 
mediate system. Bnt we can not force any man into an insight or in- 
tnitive possession of the true philosophy, because we can not give him 
abstraction, intellectnal intuition, or constructive imagination ; because 
we can not organize for him an eye that can see, an ear that can listen 
to, or a heart that can feel, the harmonies of Nature, or recognize in 
her endless forms, the thousandfold realization of those simple and 
miyestic laws, which yet in their absoluteness can be disoovm^ only 
In the recesses of his own spirit, — ^not by that man, therefore, whose 
imaginative powers have been omJUd by the continual reaction and 
assimilating influences of mere objecU on his mind, and who is a 
prisoner to his own eye and its reflex, the passive fancy 1 — not by him 
in whom an unbroken familiarity with the organic world, as if it were 
mechanical, with the sensitive, but as if it were insensate, has engen- 
dered the coarse and hard spirit of a sorcerer. The former is unable, 
the latter unwilling, to master the absolute prerequisites. 'There is 
neither hope nor occasion for him ^^ to cudgel his brains about it, he 
has no feeling of the business.'* If he do not see the necessity firom 
without, if he have not learned the possibility firom within, of inter- 
penetration, of total intussusception, of the existence of all in each as 
the condition of Nature's unity and substantiality, and of the latency 
under the predominance of some one power, wherein subsists her lifo 
and its endless variety, as he must be, by habitual slavery to the eye, 
or its reflex, the passive fancy, under the influences of the corpuscu- 
larian philosophy, he has so paralyzed his imaginative powers as to be 
unable — or by that hardness and heart-hardening spirit of contempt, 
which is sure to result firom a perpetual commune with the lifeless, 
he has so fax debased his inward being — as to be unwilling to compre- 
hend the pre-requisite, he must be content, while standing thus at the 
threshold of philosophy, to receive the results, though he can not be 
admitted to the deliberation — ^in other words, to act upon ruin which 
he is incapable of understanding as laws, and to reap the harveat 
with the sharpened iron for which others haye delved for him in the 
mine. 

It is not improbable that there may exist, and even be discovered, 
higher forms and more akin to Life than those of magnetism, eleo- 
tridty, and constructive (or chemical) affinity appear to be, even in 
their flnest knovm influences. It is not improbable that we may 
hereafter flnd ourBclves justified in revoking certain of the latter, and 
unappropriating them to a yet unnamed triplicity ; or that, being thua 
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aansted, we may obtam a qualitative instead of a quantitative insight 
into vegetable animation, as distinct from animal, and that of the 
insect world from both. Bat in the present state of science, the 
magnetic, electric, and chemical powers are the last and highest of 
inorganic natnre. These, therefore, we assume as presenting them- 
selves again to ns, in their next metamorphosis, as reproduction (f. e. 
growth and identity of the whole, amid the change or flux of all the 
parts), irritability and sensibility ; reproduction corresponding to mag- 
netism, irritability to electricity, and sensibility to constmctive chemi- 
cal affinity. 

Bat before we proceed farther, it behooves as to answer the objec- 
tions contained in the following passage, or withdraw onrselves in 
time frt>m the bitter contempt in which it would involve as. Acting 
under such a necessity, we need not apologize for the length of the 
quotation. 

1. ^*If," says Mr. Lawrence, ^^the properties of living matter are 
to be explained in this way, why should not we adopt the same plan 
with physical properties, and account for gravitation, or chemical 
affinity, by the supposition of appropriate subtie fluids ? Why does 
the irritability of a muscle need such an explanation, if explanation 
it can be called, more than the elective attraction of a saltt^' 

2. ^^To make the matter more intelligible, this vital principle is 
compared to magnetism, to electricity, and to galvanism; or it is 
roundly stated to be oxygen. Tis like a camel, or like a whale, or 
Uke what you please.'^ 

8. "You have only to grant that the phenomena of the sciences 
just alluded to depend on extremely fine and invisible fluids, super- 
added to the matters in which they are exhibited, and to allow further 
that Life, and magnetic, galvanic, and electric phenomena correspond 
perfectiy ; the existence of a subtile matter of Life will then be a 
very probable inference." 

4. "On this illustration you will naturally remark, that the exist- 
ence of the magnetic, electric, and galvanic fluids, which is offered 
as a proof of the existence of a vital fluid, is as much a matter of 
doubt as that of the vital fluid itself." 

6. " It is singular, also, that the vital principle should be like both 
magnetism and electricity, when these two are not like each other." 

6. " It would have been interesting to have had this illustration 
prosecuted a littie further. We should have been pleased to learn 
whether the human body is more like a loadstone, a voltaic pile, or an 
electrical machine ; whether the organs are to be regarded as Leyden 
jars, magnetic needles, or batteries." 

7. " The truth is, tiiere is no resemblance, no analogy, between 
iSectrioity and Life; the two orders of phenomena are completely 
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distinot; they are inoommensorable. Electricity illastrates life no 
more than life illastrates electricity.'^ 

To avoid unnecessary description, I shall refer to the passages by 
the numbers affixed to them, for that purpose, in the margin. 

In reply to No. 1, 1 ask whether, in the nature of the mind, illus- 
tration and explanation must not of necessity proceed from the lower 
to t)ie higher ? or whether a boy is to be taught his addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, and division, by the highest branches of alge- 
braic analysis? Is there any better way of systematic teaching, than 
that of illustrating each new step, or having each new step illustrated 
to him by its identity in kind with tlie step the next below it? though 
it be the only mode in which this objection can be answered, yet it 
seems affironting to remind the objector, of rules so simple as that the 
complex must even be illustrated by the more simple, or the less 
scrutible by that which is more subject to our examination. 

In reply to No. 2, 1 first refer to the author's eulogy on Mr. Hunter, 
p. 168, in which he is justly extolled for having "surveyed the whole 
eyitem of organized beings, from plants to man:" of course, there- 
fore, as a iystem; and therefore under some one eammon law, Kow 
in the very same sense^ and no other, than that in which the writer 
himself by implication compares himself as a man to the derfnestm 
typogra^hieus^ or \Ai^fiicua icorpioideBy do I compare the principle of 
Life to magnetism, electricity, and constructive afllnity,— or rather to 
that power to which the two former are the thesb and antithesis, the 
latter the synthesis. But if to compare involve the sense of its ety- 
mon, and involve the sense of parity, I utterly deny that I do at all 
compare them ; and, in truth, in no conceivable sense of the word is 
it applicable, any more than a geometrician can be affirmed to com- 
pare a polygon to a point, because he generates the line out of the 
point. The writer attributes to a philosophy essentially vital the bar- 
renness of the mechanic system, with which alone his imagination 

* I apprelieiid Uwt bj man of « certain mIiooI it would bo doemad no domorit, em 
tbough they should never hafe eondeeoended to look Into any ayetem of Ariatotottaa 
logic. It la enough for theae gentlemen that they are experimenlallata ! Let It not, bu«^ 
erer, be aoppoaed that they make more experimeata than their nelgbbora, who co n aida r 
Induction as a meana and not an end ; or have atroager motives Ibr making them, ualeaa 
It can be believed that Tycho Bribe must have been mged to repeat hia sweeps of llw 
heavens with greater accuracy and Industry than Herschel, for no better rsaaun than that 
the former flourished bafoie the theory of gravitation wm perteeted. No, but they have 
the honor of being mare experlmentallsto! If, however, we nuy not ntn to logic, we 
may to common sense and common experience. It Is not Improbable, however, that they 
have both read and studied a book of hypothetical paychology on the assumptions of tho 
crudaat malerlallam, stolen too without acknowledgment lh>m our David Bartl^'s Bssay 
on Man, which la wall known under the whlmaical name of O0MlUlae*s Loglo. But, aa 
Mr. Brand haa lately obaarved, "The French are a queer people,** and we ahouM not be 
at ell surprised to hear of a book of fteah importaUoo from Paris, on determinate pro* 
porUoos In cfaemlstiy, annouoeed by the sirthTrr In hh tills im^ m a nsT anil laipprpai 
Vitem etthar of anthoMUe or geometry. 
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haB been familiarized, and whioh, as bath been jtutly observed by a 
contemporary writer, is coDtra-distingaisbed from the former princi- 
pally in this respeot ; that demanding for every mode and act of ex- 
istence real or possible visibility, it knows only of distance and near- 
ness, composition (or rather compaction) and decomposition, in short, 
the relations of unproductive particles to each other; so that in every 
instance the result is the exact sum of the component qualities, as in 
arithmetical addition. This is the philosophy of Death, and only of 
a dead nature can it hold good. In Life, and in the view of a vital 
philosophy, the two component counter-powers actually interpenetrate 
each other, and generate a higher third, including both the former, 
^ ita tamen ut sit alia et msgor." 

As a complete answer to No. 8, 1 refer the reader to many passages 
in the preceding and following pages, in which, on far higher and 
more demonstrative grounds than the mechanic system can furnish, I 
have exposed the nnmeaniugness and absurdity of these finer fluids, 
ae applied even to electricity itself; unless, indeed, they are assumed 
aa its product But in addition I beg leave to remind the author, 
that it is incomparably more agreeable to all experience to originate 
the formative process in the^utc^, whether fine or gross, than in cor- 
poreal atams^ in which we are not only deserted by all experience, 
but contradicted by the primary conception of body itself. 

Equally inapplicable is No. 4t : and of No. 6 I can only repeat, first, 
that I do not make Life like magnetism, or like electricity ; that the 
difference between magnetism and electricity, and the powers illus- 
trated by them, is an essential part of my system, but tiiat the ani- 
mal Life of man is the identity of all three. To whatever other sys- 
tem this objection may apply, it is utterly irrelevant to that which I 
have here propounded : though from the narrow limits prescribed to me, 
it has been propounded with an inadequacy painful to my own feelings. 

The ridicule in No. 6 might be easily retorted; but as it could 
I»t>ve nothing, I will leave it where I found it, in a page where nothing 
is proved. 

A sunilar remark mi^t be sufiEicient for the bold and blank asser- 
tion (No. 7) with which the extract concludes ; but that I feel some 
curiosity to discover what meaning the author attaches to the term 
analogy. Analogy implies a difference in sort, and not merely in 
degree; and it is the sameness of the end, with the difference of the 
means, which constitutes analogy. No one would say the lungs of a 
man were analogous to the lungs of a monkey, but any one might 
say that the gills of fish and the spiraoula of insects are analogous to 
longs. Now if there be any philosophers who have asserted that 
ekotrioity as electricity is the iome as Life, for that reason they can 
not be analogous to each other ; and as no man in his senses, philoso- 
pher or not, is capable of imagining that the lightning which destroyi 
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a sheep, was a means to the same end with the principle of its organ- 
ization ; for this reason, too, the two powers can not be represented 
as analogous. Indeed I know of no system in which the word, as 
thns applied, wonld admit of an endurable meaning, but that which 
teaches ns, that a mass of marrow in the sknll is analogous to the 
rational soul, which Plato and Bacon, equally with the " poor Indian,** 
believe themselves to have received from the Supreme Reason. 

It would be blindness not to see, or affectation to pretend not to 
see, the work at which these sarcasms were levelled. The author of 
that work is abundantly able to defend his own opinions; yet I 
should be ambitious to address him at the close of the contest in the 
lines of the great Roman poet : 

** Et BOS tela, Pater, femunqne hand d«bUe deztrft 
Bpargimua, et nottro aeqaitur, d« ndnere MngoiB.^ 

In Mr. Abemethy's Lecture on the Theory of Life, it is impossible 
not to see a presentiment of a great truth. He has, if I may so express 
myself, caught it in the breeze : and we seem to hear the first glad 
opening and shout with which he springs forward to the pursuit. 
But it is equally evident that the prey has not been followed throngfa 
its doublings and windings, or driven out from its brakes and coven 
into full and open view. Many of the least tenable phrases may be 
fairly interpreted as illustrations, rather than precise exponents of 
the author^s meaning ; at least, while they remain as a mere sugges- 
tion or annunciation of his ideas, and till be has expanded them over 
a larger sphere, it would be unjust to infer the contrary. But it is 
not with men, however strongly their professional merits may entitle 
them to reverence, that my concern is at present. If the opinions 
here supported are the same with those of Mr. Abemethy, I rejoice 
in his authority. If they are different, I shall wait with an anxious 
interest for an exposition of that difference. 

Having reasserted that I no more confound magnetism with elec- 
tricity, or the chemical process, than the mathematician confounds 
length with breadth, or either with depth ; I think it sufficient to add 
that there are two views of the subject, the former of which I do not 
believe attributable to any philosopher, while both are aiyce disclaimed 
by me as forming any part of my views. The first is that which is 
supposed to consider electricity identical with life, as it subsists in 
organized bodies. The other considers electridty as everywhere 
present, and penetratiDg all bodies under the image of a subtile fluid 
or substance, which, in Mr. Abemethy^s inquiry, I regard as little 
more than a mere diagram on his slate, for the purpose of fixing the 
attention on the intellectual conception, or as a possible product (In 
which case electricity must be a composite power), or at worst, as 
woTd» gum kumana ineuriajudit. This which, in inanimate Natora, 
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is mAnifeBted now as magnetism, now as electricity, and now as 
chemical agency, is sopposed, on entering an organized body, to con- 
stitate its vital principle^ something in the same manner as the steam 
becomes the mechanic power of the steam-engine, in consequence of 
its compression by the steam-engine ; or as the breeze that mnrmars 
indistingaishably in the forest becomes the element, the substratum, 
of melody in the .^£olian harp, and of consummate harmony in the 
organ. Now this hypothesis is as directly opposed to my view as 
sapervention is to evolution, inasmuch as I hold the organized body 
itself, in all its marvellous contexture, to be the pboduct and repre- 
sentant of the power which is here supposed to have supervened to 
it. So far from admitting a trantfer^ I do not admit it even in elec- 
tricity itself, or in the phenomena universally called electrical ; among 
other points I ground my explanation of remote sympathy on the 
directly contrary supposition. 

But my opinions will be best explained by a rapid exemplification 
in the processes of Nature, from the first rudiments of individualized 
life in the lowest classes of its two great poles, the vegetable and ani- 
mal creation, to its crown and consummation in the human body ; 
thus illustrating at once the unceasing ^(?2anty of life^ a% the farm of 
its process, and its tendency to progressive indifyiduation as the law of 
its direction. 

Among the conceptions, of the mere ideal character of which the 
philosopher is well aware, and which yet become necessary from the 
necessity of assuming, a beginning; the original fluidity of the planet 
is the chief. Under some form or other it is expressed or implied in 
every system of cosmogony and even of geology, from Moses to 
Thales, and from Thales to Werner. This assumption originates in 
ihe same law of mind that gave rise to the prima materia of the 
Peripatetic school. In order to comprehend and eoeplain ihe forms of 
things, we must imagine a state antecedent to form. A chaos of hete- 
rogeneous substances, such as our Milton has described, is not only an 
impossible state (for this may be equally true of every other attempt), 
but it is palpably impossible. It presupposes, moreover, the thing it 
is intended to solve ; and makes that an ejffect which had been called 
in as the explanatory cause. The requisite and only serviceable fiction, 
therefore, is the representation of chaos as one vast homogeneous 
drop I In this sense it may be even Justified, as an appropriate symbol 
of the great fundamental truth that all things spring from, and subsist 
in, the endless strife between indifference and difference. The whole 
history of Nature is comprised in the specification of the transitional 
states from the one to the other. The symbol only is fictitious : the 
thing signified is not only grounded in truth — it is the law and actu- 
ating principle of all other truths, whether physical or intellectual. 

Now, by magnetism in its widest sense, I mean the first and sim- 
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pleat diff^BrenHal act of Natare, as the power which works in lengthy 
and prodades the first distinction between the indistingaishable by 
the generation of a line, Rektively, therefore, to floidity, that is, to 
matter, the parts of which can not be distinguished from each other 
by figure, magnetism is the power of fixity ; but, relatively to itself, 
magnetism, like every other power in Nature, is designated by its op> 
posite poles, and most be represented as the magnetic axis, the northern 
pole of which signifies rest, attraction, fixity, coherence, or hardness ; 
the element of kabth in the nomenclature of oUervation and the oak- 
BONio principle in that of experiment ; while the southern pole, as its 
antithesis, represents mobility, repulsion, incoherence, and Visibility ; 
the element of air in the nomenckture of observation (that is, of 
Nature as it appears to us when unquestioned by art), and azote or 
nitrogen in the nomenclature of experiment (that is, of Nature in th« 
state so beautifully allegorized in the Homeric fable of Proteus bound 
down, and forced to answer by Ulysses, after having been pursued 
through all his metamorphoses into his ultimate form*). That nothing 
real does or can exist corresponding to either pole exduneely^ is in- 
volved in the very definition of a thikq as the synthesis of opposing 
energies. That a thing u, is owing to the co-inherence therein of any 
two powers ; but that it is that particular thing arises from the pro- 
portions in which these powers are co-present, either as predominance 
or as redprocal neutralization ; but under the modification of twofold 
power to which magnetism itself is, as the thesis to its antithesis. 

The correspondent, in the world of the senses, to the magnetic 
axis, exists in the series of metals. The metalleity, as the universal 
base of the planet, is a necessary deduction from the principles of the 
system. From the infusible, though evaporable, diamond to nitrogen 
itself, the metallic nature of which has been long suspected by chem- 
ists, though sUll under the mistaken notion of an oxyde, we trace * 
series of metals from the maximum of coherence to positive fluidity, 
in all ordinary temperatures, we mean. Though, in point of fact, cold 
itself is but a superindnction of the one pole, or, what amounts to 
the same thing, the subtraction of the other, under the modificatioDs 
afore described ; and therefore are the metals indecomposible, because 
they are themselves the decompositions of the metallic axis, in all its 
degrees of longitude and latitude. Thus the substance of the planet 
from which it is, is metallic ; while that which is ever hecomingy is in 
like manner produced through the perpetual modification of the first 
by the opposite forces of the second ; that is, by the principle of con- 
traction and difference at the eastern extreme — ^the element of fire, or 

* Such tt the taUrprmitloB gtrra by liord Bmoii. To wbieh of Um two giganOe in- 
teltoet*, the poel^ or phUooophlc oommeotstor*^ the allagory boloagi» I tlMlt not pM> 
MOM to deddo. lit oBimowtUMry bowtfy uA •9pKmi\%\mem rsmslni lh»— la< 
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the ozygeo of €be eheoodbte ; and by the etomentiry power of dilata- 
tioD, or nniverBality at its western extreme — the Mu^ iv vdsrc of the 
ancients, and the hydrogen of the laboratory. 

It has been before noticed that the progress of Nature is more tmly 
represented by the ladder, than by the suspended chain, and that ^e 
expands as by concentric circles. This is, indeed, involved in the very 
conception of indiridaation, whether it be applied to the different 
species or to the individoals. In what manner the evident interspace 
IS reconciled with the equally evident continnity of the life of Natare, 
is a problem that can be solved by those minds alone, which have in- 
tnitively learnt that the whole actual life of Natare originates in the 
existence, and consists in the perpetoal reconciliation, and as perpet- 
ual resnrgenoy of the primary contradiction, of which aoiversal po- 
larity is the result and the exponent. From the first moment of the 
differential impulse— (the primaaval chemical epoch of the Wemerian 
flchool)— when Nature, by the tranquil deposition of crystals, pre- 
pared, as it were, the fulcrum of her after-efforts, from this, her first, 
and in part irreoocabU^ self-contraction, we find, in each ensuing pro- 
duction, more and mcNre tendency to independent existence in tlie in- 
creasing multitude of strata, and in the relics of the lowest orders, 
first of vegetable and then of animal life. In the schistous forma- 
tions, which we must here assume as in great measure the residue of 
vegetable creations, that have sunk back into the universal life, and in 
the later predominant calcareous masses, which are the caput mortuum 
of animalized existence, we ascend from the laws of attraction and 
repulsion, as united in gravity, to magnetism, electricity, and construc- 
tive power, till we arrive at the point representative of a new and 
far higher intensity. For from this point flow, as in opposite direc- 
tions, the two streams of vegetation and animalixation, the former 
oharacterixed by the predominance of magnetism in its highest power, 
as reproduction, the other by electricity intensified — as irritability, in 
like manner. The vegetable and animal world are the thesis and an- 
tithesis, or the opposite poles of organic life. We are not, therefore, 
to seek in either for analogies to the other, but for counterpoints. On 
the same acooont, the nearer the common source, the greater the 
likeness ; the farther the remove, the greater the opposition. At the 
extreme limits of inorganic Natare, we may detect a dim and obscure 
prophecy of her ensuing process in the twigs and rode semblances 
that occur in erystallixation of some of the copper ores, and in the 
well-known arbitr Diatu^ imd arbor Veneru. These latter Kitter has 
already ably explained by considering the oblique branches and tiieir 
acute angles as the result 0( magnetic repnkion, from tlie pre»«ntaUon 
of the same poles, 4us. lo tlie ookals and ooschtlia^ the whole act 
and purpose of their existence seems to be that of connecting tlie ani- 
mal with the inorgnic worid by the perpetual ftprmation of caleareMM 
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earth. For the oonb are nothing but polypi, which are oharaetar- 
ized by still passing away and dissolving into the earth, which they 
had previously excreted, as if they were the first feeble effort of de- 
tachment, llie power seems to step forward from oat the inorganic 
world only to fUl back again upon it^ still, however, under a new 
form, and under the predominance of the more active pole of mag- 
netism. The product must have the same connection, therefore, with 
asote, which the first rudiments of vegetation have with carbon : the 
one and the other exist not for their own sakes, but in <Hrder to pro- 
duce the conditions best fitted for the production of higher forms. In 
the polypi, corallines, &c, individuality is in its first dawn; there is 
the same shape in them all, and a multitude of animals form, as it 
were, a common animal. And as the individuals run into each other, 
so do the different genera. They likewise pass into eadi other so in- 
distinguisliably, that the whole order forms a very network. 

As the corals approach the conchylia, this interramificatioa de- 
creases. The tubipora forms the transition to the serpnla; for the 
characteristic of all loophytes, namely, the star shape of their open- 
ings, here disappears, and the tubiporao are distinguished from the 
rest of the corals by this very circnmstance, that the hollow calcareous 
pipes are placed side by side, without interbranching. In the serpula 
they have already become separate. How feeble this attempt is to 
individuate, is most dearly shown in their mode of generation. Not- 
withstanding the report of Professor Pallas, it still remains doubtful 
whether there exists any actual copulation among the polypL The 
mere existence of a polypus suffices for its endless mulUpticatioDL 
They may be indefinitely propagated by cuttings, so languid is the 
power of individuation, so boundksB that of reproduction. But the 
delicate jeUy dissolves, as lightly as it was formed, into its own 
product, and it is probable that the Polynesia, aa a future continenti 
will be the gigantic monument, not so much of thdr life, as of the 
life of Nature in them. Here we may observe the first instance of 
that general law, according to which Nature still assimilates her ex- 
treme points. In these, her first and feeblest attempts to animaliae 
organixation, it is latent, because undeveloped, and merely potential ; 
while, in the human brain, the last and meet consummate of her com- 
bined energies, it is again lost or disguised in the subtiety^ and mul- 
tiplicity of its evolution. 

In the class immediately above (ICoUasca) we find the individuak 
separate, a more determinate form, and in the hi^er spedes, the ru- 
diment of nerves, as the fiiist scarce distinguishable impress and expo- 
nent of sensibility ; still, however, the vegetative reproduction is the 
predominant form ; and even the nerves ^* which float in the same 

• TiM ABitomleilI)emoiNtratioMortheBr«lB,byDr.8|MBshfli«,wUeaihftT««M% 
pt t wi i i i H o — ih>»ml t j rt fcrt o f y proof of thit. 
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ctvity with the other yisoera,'' are probably ^abservient to it, and 
extend their power in the increased intensity of the reproductive 
ibroe. Still prevails the transitional state from the finid to the solid ; 
and the jelly, that mdiment in which all animals, even the noblest, 
hare their oommenoement; constitutes the whole sphere of these ra- 
dimental animals. 

In the snail and mnsde, the residnnm of the coral reappears, bnt re- 
fined and ennobled into a part of the animal. The whole class b char- 
acterized by the separation of the flaid from the solid. On the one 
side, a gelatinous semi-fluid ; on the other side, an entirely inorganic, 
though often a most exquisitely mechanized, calcareous excretion! 
AnimaUzation in general is, we know, oontra-distiugnished firom ve- 
getables in general by the predominance of azote in the chemical 
oompoeition, and of irritability in the organic process. But in this 
and the foregoing classes, as being stiU near the common equator, or 
the ponctum indifferentin, the carbonic principle still asserts its 
daima, and the force of reproduction struggles with that of irritability. 
In the unreconciled strife of these two forces consists the character 
of the Vermei^ which appear to be the preparatory step for the next 
daas. Hence the difficulties which have embarrassed the naturahsts, 
who adopt the Linnsoan classification, in their endeavors to discover 
determinate characters of distinction between the vermes and the 



Bat no sooner have we passed the borders, than endless variety of 
form and the bold display of instincts announce, that Nature has suc- 
ceeded. She has created the intermediate link between the vegeta- 
ble world, as the product of the reproductive or magnetic power, and 
the animal as the exponent of sensibility. Those that live and are 
nourished, on the bodies of other animals, are comparatively few, with 
littie diversity of shape, and almost all of the same natural family. 
These we may pass by as exceptions. But the insect world, taken at 
large, appears as an intenser life, that has struggled itself loose and 
become emancipated from vegetatixm, Flora liberti^ et libertini ! If 
for the sake of a mementos relaxation we might indulge a Darwinian 
flight, though at the risk of provoking a smile, (not, I hope, a firown,) 
from sober judgment, we might imagine the life of ioseotB an apothe- 
0618 of the petals, stamina, and nectaries, round which they flutter, or 
of the stems and pedicles, to which they adhere. Beyond and above 
this step, Nature seems to act with a sort of free agency, and to have 
formed the classes from choice and bounty. Had she proceeded no 
further, yet the whole vegetable, together with the whole insect cre- 
ation, would have formed within themselves an entire and independ- 
ent system of Life. AH pknts have insects, most commonly each 
genus of vegetables its appropriate genera of insects \ and so recipro- 
cally interdependent and neceBsary to each other are they, that we 
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can almost as little think of yegetation without insects, as of insects . 
withoat yegetation. Though probably the mere likeness of thape^ in 
the papiUo^ and the papilionaoeoas plants, suggested the idea of the 
former, as the latter in a state of detachment, to our late poetical and 
theoretical brother; yet a something, that approaches to a grayer 
plausibility, is given to this fancy of a flying blossom ; when we re- 
flect how many plants depend upon insects for their fructification. 
Be it remembered, too, that with few and yery obscure exceptiona, 
the irritable power and an analogon of yoluntury motion first dawn 
on us in the yegetable world, in the stamina, and anthers, at the pe- 
riod of impregnation. Then, as if Nature had been encouraged by 
the success of the first experiment, both the one and the other appear 
as predominance and general character. Tax inbiot wobld la thb 

XZPOmEHT of aBTTABIIITT, AB THS yXOBTABLB 18 OF BEFBODUOTIOH. 

With the ascent in power, the intensity of indiyiduation keeps even 
pace ; and from this we may explain all the characteristic distinctions 
between this class and that of the vermes. The almost homogeneons 
jelly of the animaloula inftisoria became, by a vital oxydation, granu- 
lar in the polypi. This granulation formed itself into distinct organs 
in the mollnsc» ; while for the snaila, which are the next step, the an- 
imalised lime, that seemed the sole final cause of the life of the polypi, 
assumes all the characters of an ulterior purpose. Refined into a horn- 
like substanpe, it becomes to the snails the substitute of an organ, and 
their outward skeleton. Tet how much more manifold and definite, 
the organixation of an insect, than that of the preceding daas, the 
patient researches of S wammerdam and Lyonnet have evinced, to the 
delight and admiration of every reflecting mind. 

In the insect, for the first time^ we find the distinct oommenoement 
of a separation between the exponents of sensibility and those of irri- 
tability ; i, e. between the nerwms and the 9nuieular system. The lat- 
ter, however, asserts its pre-eminence throughout. The prodigal pro- 
vision of organs for the purposes of respiration, and the marvdiooa 
powers which numerous tribes of insects possess, of accommodating 
the most corrupted airs, for a longer or shorter period, to the support 
of their excitability, would of itself lead us to presume, that here the 
tit irritalnlii is the reigning dynasty. There is here no confluence 
of nerves into one reservoir, as evidence of the independent existence 
of sensibility a$ sensibility ; — and therefore no counterpoise of a va*- 
oular system, as a distinct exponent of the irritable pole. The whole 
muscularity of these animals is the organ of irritability ; and the 
nerves themselves are probably feeders of the motory power. The 
petty rills of sensibility flow into the Aill expanse of irritability, and 
there lose themselves. The nerves appertaining to tiie senses, on the 
other hand, are indistinct, and comparatively unimportant The mol- 
titade of immovable eyes appear not so much eoBdueton of Ught, m 
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ito ultimate recipient. We are almost tempted to believe that they 
eoDstitate, rather than Bubeerye, their sensorinm. 

These eye-faoets form the sense of light, rather than organs of 
seeing. Their ahnost paradoxical number at least, and the singu- 
larity of their forms, render it probable that they impel the animal 
by some modification of its irritability, herein likewise containing a 
striking analogy to the known influence of light on plants, than as ex- 
citements of sensibility. The sense that is nearest akin to irritability, 
and which alone resides in the mnscular system, is that of touch, or 
feeling. This, therefore, is the first sense that emerges. Being con- 
fined to absolute contact, it occupies the lowest rank ; but for that 
Tery reason it is the ground of all the other senses, which act, ac- 
cording to the ratio of their ascent, at still increasing distances, and 
become more and more ideal, from the tentacles of the polypus, to 
the human eye; which latter might be defined the outward organ of 
the identity, or at least of the indifference, of the real and ideaL 
But as the calcareous residuum of the lowest class approaches to the 
nature of horn in the snail, so the cumbrous shell of the snail has 
been transfbrmed into polished and movable plates of defensive armor 
in the insect. Thus, too, the same power of progressive individua- 
tion articulates the tentacula of the polypus and holothuria into an- 
tenns ; thereby manifesting the full emersion and eminency of ini- 
tabUity as a power which acts in, and gives its own character to, that 
of reproduction. The least observant must have noticed the light- 
ning-like rapidity with which the insect tribes devour and eliminate 
their food, as by an instinctive necessity, and in the least degree for 
the purposes of the antmars own growth or enlargement. The same 
predominance of irritability, and at the same time a new start in in- 
dividuation, is shown in the reproductive power as generation. There 
is now a regular projection, ab intra ad extra, for which neither sprouts 
nor cuttings can any longer be the substitutes. We have not space 
for further detail ; but there is one point too strikingly illustrative and 
even confirmative of the proposed system, to be omitted altogether. 
We mean the curious fact, that the same characteristic tendency, ad 
extra, which in the males and females of certain insect tribes is realized 
in the functions of generation, conception, and parturiency, manifests 
and expands itself in the eexleee individuals (which are always in this 
case the great migority of the species^ as instincts of art, and in the 
construction of works completely detached and inorganic ; while the 
geometric regularity of these works, which bears an analogy to crys- 
tallization, is demonstrably no more than the necessary result of uni- 
form action in a compressed multitude. 

Again, as the insect world, averaging the whole, comes nearest to 
plants (whose very essence is reproduction), in the multitude of their 
germs; so does it resemUe plants in the sufficiency of a sini^e im- 
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pregnation for the evolntion of myriftds of detached lives. Even so, 
the metamorphoses of insects, from the egg to the maggot and cater- 
pillar, and from these, through the nympha and anrelia into the perfect 
insect, are bat a more individnated and intenser form of a similar 
transformation of the plant from the seed-leaflets, or cotyledons, 
through the stalk, the leaves, and the calyx, into the perfect flower, 
the various colors of which seem made for the reflection of light, as 
the antecedent grade to the burnished scales, and scale-like eyes of 
the insect. Nevertheless, with all this seeming prodigality of organic 
power, the whole tendency is ad extra, and the life of insects, as eleo- 
tricity in the quadrate, acts chiefly on the superficies of their bodies, 
to which we may add the negative proof arising from the absence of 
sensibility. It is well known, that the two halves of a divided insect 
have continued to perform, or attempt, each their separate functions, 
the trunkless head feeding with its accustomed voracity, while the 
headless trunk has exhibited its appropriate excitability to the sexual 
influence. 

The intropulsive force, that sends the ossification inward as to the 
centre, is reserved for a yet higher step, and this we find embodied in 
the class of JUkn. Even here, however, the process still seems im- 
perfect, and (as it were) initiatory. The skeleton has left the surface, 
indeed, but the bones approach to the nature of gristie. To feel the 
truth of this, we need only compare the most perfect bone of * 
fish with the thigh-bones of the mammalia, and the distinctness with 
which the latter manifest the oo^presenoe of the magiietie power in 
its solid parietes, of the electrical in its branching arteries, and of the 
third greatest power, viz., the qualitative and interior, in its marrow. 
The senses of fish are more distinct than those of insects. Thus, the 
intensity of its sense of smell has been placed beyond doubt, and 
rises in the extent of its sphere far beyond the irritable sense, or the 
feeling, in insects. I say the feeling, not the touch ; for the touch 
seems, as it were, a supervention to the feeling, a perfection gieen to 
it by the reaction of the higher powers. As the feeling of the insect, 
in subtiety and virtual distance, rises above the solitary sense of 
taste* in tiie moUusca, so does the smell of the fish rise above the 
feeling of the insect In the fish, likewise, the eyes are single and 
movable, while it is remarkable that the only insect that possesses this 
latter privilege, is an inhabitant of the waters. Finally, here first, 
unequivocally, and on a large scale (for I pretend not to control the 
freedom, in which the necessity of Nature is rooted, by the precise 
limits of a system), — ^here first, Nature exhibits, in the power of sen- 
sibility, the consummation of those vital forms (the nisue/ortnatitt) 



* Tb« remark on tbe feeling of the antenne, oonpered with the toadi of man, or ( 
of the hair-reaeoDlBg elephant, is yet more applicahle to the taito, which In the iigalal* 
laooa animal! might, periwpe aol Inapproprtatelj* be entitled the gaatric aenM. 
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the adequate end tbe sole metsore of which is to be eoo^t for in 
their several organto prodnota. Bat as if a weakness of exhaustion 
bad attended this advaDce in the same moment it was made. Nature 
seems necessitated to fall back, and re-ezert herself on the lower 
ground which she had before occupied, that of the vital magnetism, 
or the power of reproduction. The intensity of this latter power in 
the fishes, is shown both in their voracity and in the number of their 
eggs, which we are obliged to calculate by weighty not by tale. There 
is an equal intensity both of the im$nanent and the profeeUoe repro- 
duction, in which, if we take in the comparative number of individ- 
uals in each species, and likewise the different intervals between the 
acts, the fish (it is probable) would be found to stand in a similar 
relation to the insect, as the insect, in the latter point, stands to the 
system of vegetetion. Meantime, the fish sinks a stop below the insect, 
in the mode and circumstances of impregnation. To this we will 
venture to add, the predominance of 2m^£A, as iheform of growth in 
so lai^ge a proportion of the known orders of fishes, and not less of 
their rectilineal path of motion. In all other respects, the corres- 
pondence combined with the progress in individuation, is striking in 
the whole detail. Thus the eye, in addition to its movability, haa 
besides acquired a saline moisture in its higher development, as ac- 
cordant with the life of its element. Add to these the glittering cov- 
ering in both, the splendor of the scales in the one answering to the 
brilliant plates in the other,^the luminous reservoirs of the fire-flies, 
— the phosphorescence and electricity of many fishes, — ^the same 
analoga of moral qualities, in their rapacity, boldness, modes of seising 
their prey by surprise, — ^theur gills, as presenting the intermediate stoto 
between the splraoula of the grade next below, and the lungs of the 
stop next above, both extremes of which seem combined In the stnuy 
tore of birds and of their quill-feathers; but above all, the oonvezitj 
of the crystalline lens, so much greater than in birds, quadrupeds, and 
man, and seeming to collect, in one powerftd organ, the hundredfold 
mioroecopic fihcettes of the insect's Ught organs ; and it will not be 
easy to resist the conviction, that the same power is at work in both, 
and reappears under higher auspices. The intention of Nature is re- 
peated ; but, as was to have been expected, with two main differences, 
first, that in the lower grade the reproductions themselves seem 
merged in those of irritability, from the very circumstance that the 
latter constitutes no pole, either to the former, or to sensibility. The 
force of irritobility acts, therefore, in the insect world, in full pre- 
dominance; while the emergence of sensibility in the fish calls forth 
the opposite pole of reproduction, as a dUHtiat power, and causes 
therefore the irritebiUty to fiow, in part, into the power of reprodoo- 
tion. The second result of this ascent is tbe direction of the organ* 
power, ad intra^ with the consequent greater slmpUdty of the 
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exterior form, and the cmbetitiition of condensed and flexible foroe^ 
with oomparatiye unity of implementB, for thmt variety of toolsi 
almoet as nnmerons as the several objects to which they are to be 
Implied, which arises from, and characterizes the superficial life of 
tJie insect creation. This grade of ascension, however, like the for- 
mer, is accompanied by an ^parent retrograde movement. For from 
this very aociession of vital intensity we must account for the absence 
in the fishes of all the formative, or rather Qf our language will per- 
mit it)/abrieatke instincts. How could it be otherwise I These in- 
stinctB are the surplus and projection of the organizing power in the 
direction ad extra, and could not, therefore, have been expected in 
the dass of animals that r^resent the first intuitive effort of organr 
iation, and are themselves the product of its first movement in the 
direction ad intra. But Nature never loses what she has once leamt| 
though in the acquirement of each new power she intermits, or per- 
forms less energetically, the act immediately preceding. She often 
drops a &oulty, but never fietils to pick it up again. She may seem 
foigetfol and absent, but it is only to recollect herself with addUicnalf 
as well as recruited vigor, in some after and higher state; as if the 
deep of powers, as weU as of bodies, were the season and condition 
of their growth. Aocmrdingly, we find these instincts again, and 
with them a wonderful synthesis of fish and insect, as a higher third, 
in the feathered inhabitants of the air. Nay, she seems to have gone 
yet farther back, and having given b + o = nin the birds, so to have 
sported with one solitary instance of b -f d = a in that curious animal 
the dragon, the anatomy of which has been recently given to the 
publio by Tiedemann; from whose work it appears, that this creatore 
presents itself to as with the wings of the insect, and with the nervous 
system, the brain, and the cranium of the bird, in their several rudi- 
ments. 

The synthesis of fish and insect in the birds, might be iDustrated 
eqoallyin detail with the former; but it will be suffident for our 
purpose, that as in both the former cases, the insect and the fish, so 
here in that of the birds, the powers are under the predominance of 
irritability ; the sensibility being dormant in the first, awakening in 
the second, and awake, but still subordinate, in the third. Of this 
my limits confine me to a single presumptive proo^ viz., the superi- 
ority in strength and ooarage of the female in the birds of prey. For 
herein, indeed, does the difference of the sexes universally consist, 
wherever both the forces are developed, that the female is character- 
ized by qnioker irritability, and the male by deeper sensibility. How 
large a stride has been now made by Nature in the progress of individ- 
uation, vrhat ornithologist does not knowf From a multitude of in- 
fftanoes we select the most impressive, the power of sound, with the 
first rudiments of modulatioDi That all Ungusges designate the 
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melody of birds as singing (thon^ aooording to Blamenbaoh man 
only sings, while birds do but whisUeX demonstrates that it has been 
felt as, what indeed it is, a tentative and prophetic prelude of some- 
thing yet to come. With this ooigoin the power and the tendency to 
acquire articnlation, and to imitate speech ; conjoin the building in- 
stinct and the migratory, the monogamy of seyeral species, and the 
pairing of almost all; and we shall have collected new instances of 
the usage (I dare not say law) according to which Nature lets fall, in 
order to resume, and steps backward the furthest, when she means to 
leap forwards with the greatest concentration of energy. 

For lo ! in the next step of ascent the power of sensibility has aa- 
somed her due place and rank : her minority is at an end, and the 
complete and universal presence of a nervous system unites absolutely, 
by instanteify of time what, with the due allowances for the transi- 
tional process, had before been either lost in sameness, or perplexed 
by multiplicity, or compacted by a finer mechanism. But with this^ 
all the analogies with which Nature had delighted us in the preceding 
step seem lost, and, with the single exception of that more than valu- 
able, that estimable philanthropist, the dog, and, perhaps, of the horse 
and elephant, the analogies to ourselves, which we can discover in 
the quadrupeds or quadrumani, are of our vices, our follies, and our 
imperfections. The &cts in confirmation of both the propoMtions are 
so numerous and so obvious, the advance of Nature, under the pre- 
dominance of the third synthetic power, both in the intensity of life 
and in the intenseness and extension of individuality, is so undeniahlei 
that we may leap forward at once to the highest realization and reccm- 
eiliation of both her tendencies, that of the most perfect detachment 
with the greatest possible union, to that last work, in which Nature 
did not assist as handmaid under the eye of her sovereign Master, 
who made Man in his own image, by superadding self-consciousness 
with self-government, and breathed into him a living soul. 

The class of Vermei deposit a calcareous stu£^ as if it had torn loosa 
from the earth a piece of the gross mass which it must still drag about 
with it In the insect class this residuum has refined itselt In the 
fishes and amphibia it is driven back or inward, the organic power 
begins to be intuitive, and sensibility appears. In the birds the bones 
have become hollow; while, with apparent proportional recess, but, 
in truth, by the excitement of the opposite pole, their exterior pr»> 
sents an actual vegetation. The bones of the mammalia are filled up, 
and their coverings have become more simple. Man possesses tiie 
most perfect osseous structure, the least and most insignificant cover- 
ing. The whole force of orguilc power has attained an inward and 
centripetal direction. He has the whole world in counterpoint to 
him, but he contains an entire world within himself. Now, for the 
first time at the apex of the living pyramid, it is Man and Natnra, but 
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Mao himself is a syDepeis, a oompendiiim of Katare— the Mieroooem I 
Naked and helpless oometh man into the world. Such has heen the 
complaint from eldest time ; bat we complain of onr chief priTilege, 
our ornament, and the connate mark of oar sovereignty. ParpkifTi'' 
(feniU 9umu$/ In Man the centripetal and individaalizing tendency 
of all Natore is itself concentred and individualized — he is a reve- 
lation of Natore 1 Henceforward, he is referred to himself, delirered 
ap to his owD charge ; aod he who stands the most on hiaiseif, and 
stands the firmest, is the traeet, becanse the most individoal, Man. 
In social and political life this acme is inter-dependence ; in moral life 
it is independence ; in intelleetoal life it is genins. Nor does the form 
of polarity, which has accompanied the law of iodividaataon op its 
whole ascent, desert it here. As the height, so the depth. The in- 
tensities most be at once opposite and eqoal. As the liberty, so most 
be the reverence for law. As the independence, so most be Uie senrioe 
and the sobmiasioo to the Sopreme Will 1 As the ideal geoios and 
the originality, in the same proportion most be the resignatioa to the 
real world, the sympathy and the inter-oommonion with Natore. In 
the conciliating mid-point, or eqoator, does the Man live, and only 
by its eqoal presence in both its poles can that life be maoiftsted I 



If it had been possible, within the prescribed limits of this 
to have deduced the philosophy of Life synthetically, the evidenoe 
woold have been carried over from section tu section, and the fuod 
erat demamtrandum at the condnsion of one section woold reappear 
as the principle of the soooeeding — the goal of the one woold be the 
starting-post of the other. Positions arranged in my own mind, as 
intermediate and organic links of administration, most be presented 
to the reader in the first in»tATM^ at least, as a mere hypothesis. In- 
stead of demanding his assent as a right, I most sohoit a sospension 
of his jodgment as a coortesy ; and, after all, however firmly the hy- 
pothesis may sopport the phenomena piled opon it, we can dedooe no 
more than a practical role, groonded on a strong presomption. The 
license of arithmetic, however, fiaunishes instances that a role may be 
osefhlly applied in practice, and for the particolar purpose may be 
soiBcientiy aothenticated by the resolt, before it has itself been doly 
demonstrated. It is enoogh, if only it hath been rendered fuDy intel- 
ligible. 

In a system where every position proceeds iW>m a scientific preoon- 
strootion, a power acting ezdosively in length, woold be magnetism 
by virtoe of oor own definition of the term. In like manner, a sor&ce 
power woold be eleotridty, as &r as that system was concerned, 
whether it accorded or not with the &ets ordinarily so called. Bat 
it 18 iucombent on as, who most treat the sobject onol^tMa^y. to show 
by experiment that magnetism does in fisot act longitodinally, and 
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dectrknty snpo^daOy; and that, oonaeqneatly, the former is distin- 
guished from, and yet contained in, the latter, aa a straight line is 
diatingaished from, jet eontuned in, a snperficies. 

First, that magnetism, in its oondoctora, seeks and follows length 
only, and by the length is itself condacted, has been proved by Bmg- 
mane, in his phOoeophical Essay on the Matter of Magnetism, where 
he relates that a magnet capable of supporting a body fonr times 
heavier than itself^ and which acted as a magnetic needle at the dis- 
tance of twenty inches, was so weakened by the interposition of three 
cast-iron plates of considerable thickness, as scarcely to move the 
magnetic needle from its place at a distance of only three inches. A 
similar experiment had been made by Descartes. I condnded, tiiere- 
fore, said Bmgmans, that if the iron plates were interposed between 
the magnet and the needle lengthways, instead of breadthways or 
right across, tiie action of tiie magnet on the magnetic needle wonld, 
in eonseqnenee of this great increase of resistance, become still 
weaker, or perhaps evanescent. Bat not less to my snrprise than my 
admiration, I found that the power of the magnet was so far from 
being diminished by this change in the relative position of the iron- 
plates ; that, on the contrary, it now extended to a far greater dis- 
tance than when no iron at all was interposed. Some time after the 
same philosopher, out of several iron bars, the sides of which were 
an inch broad each, composed a single bar of the length of more than 
ten feet, and observed the magnetism make its way through the whole 
mass. But, in order to try whether the action could be propagated 
to any length indefinitely, after several experiments with bars of in- 
termediate lengths, in all of which he had succeeded, he tried a four- 
cornered iron rod, more than twenty feet long, and it was at this 
length that the magnetic power first began to be diminished. So fiur 
Bmgmans. 

But the shortest way for any one to convince himself of this rela- 
tion of the magnetic power would be, in one and the same experi- 
ment, to interpose the same piece of iron between the magnet and the 
compass needle first hreadthwayB ; and in this case it will be found 
that the needle, which had been previously deflected by the magnet 
firom its natural position at one of its poles, will instantiy resume the 
same, either wholly or very nearly so— then to interpose the same 
piece of iron lengthways; in which case the position of the compass 
needle wHl be scarcely or not at all afi'eoted. 

The assertion of Bernoulli and others, that the absolute force of 
the artificial magnet increases in the ratio of its superficies, stands 
corrected in the far more accurate experiments of Coulomb (published 
in his Treatise on Magnetism), which proves that the increase takes 
place (in a far greater degree) in the ratio of its length. The same 
naturalist even found means to determine that the directing powers 
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of the needle, which he hftd measiired by help of his balance de tarHon, 
stand to the length of the needle in snch a ratio as that, prorided only 
the length of the needle is from forty to fifty times its diameter, the 
momenta of these directing powers wUl increase in the rery same 
direct proportion as the length is increased. Nor is this all that may 
be dedaced from the experiment last mentioned. K only the magnet 
be strong enongh, it wiU show likewise that magnetism $eekt the 
length. The proof is contained in the remarkable £M3t, that the iron 
interposed between the magnet imd the magnetic needle breadthwai^ 
constantly acqnires its two opposite poles at both ends hngihway». 
Though Uie preceding experiments are abundantly snfficie&t to prove 
the position, yet the following deserves mention for the beaatilnl 
deamess o^ its evidence. If the magnetic power ia determined ex- 
olnsively by length, it is to be expected that it will manifest no force, 
where the piece of iron is of snch a shape that no one dimension pre- 
dominates. Bring a cube of iron near the magnetic needle and it will 
not exert the slightest degree of power beyond what belongs to it aa 
mere iron. By the perfect equality of the dimension, the magnetism 
of the earth appears, as it were, perplexed and doubtful. Now, then, 
attach a second cube of iron to die first, and the instantaneoos act of 
the iron on the magnetic needle will make it manifest that with the 
length thus given, the magnetic influence is given at the same mo- 
ment. 

That electricity, on the other hand, does not act in length merely, 
is clear, from the fact that every electric body is electric over its whole 
surface. But that electricity acts both in length and breadth, and cnly 
in lengUi and breadth, and not in depth ; in short, that the (so-called) 
electrical fluid in an electrifled body spreads over the whole surface 
of that body without penetratmg it^ or tending ad inUra, may be proved 
by direct experiment. Take a cylinder of wood, and bore an indefi- 
nite number of holes in it, each of them four lines in depth and four 
in diameter. Electrify this cylinder, and present to its superficies a 
small square of gold-leaf, held to it by an insulating needle of gum 
lac, and bring this square to an electrometer of great sensibility. The 
electrometer will instantly show an electricity in the gold-leaf, similar 
to that of the cylinder which had been brought into contact with it. 
The square of gold-leaf having thus been discharged of its eleotricify, 
put it carefully into one of the holes of the cylinder, aa, namdy, that 
it shall touch only the bottom of the hole, and present it again to the 
electrometer. It will be then found that the electrometer wiU exhibit 
no signs of electricity whatsoever. From this it follows, that the 
electricity which had been communicated to the cylinder had confined 
itself to the turf ace. If the time and tlie limit prescribed would 
admit, we could multiply experiments, all tending to prove the same 
law; but we must be content with the barely sufficient Bat that 
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the chemiMl proeem aotB in depth, and firat, therafore, reaUae$ and 
integrates the floxional power of magnetism and electricity, is involved 
in the term oompoeition ; and this will become still more convincing 
when we have learnt to regard deeowtpoHtion as a mere oo-rdativoi 
tw e. as decomposition relatively to the body decomposed, bnt compo- 
sition aetuattif and in respect of the substances, into which it was de- 
composed. The alteration in the specific gravity of metals in their 
chemical amalgams, interesting as the fact is in aJl points, is deeUke 
in the present; for gravity is the sole tntoard of inorganic bodies — ^it 
eom^tutei their depth. 

I can now, for the first time, give to my opinions that degree of 
intelligibility, which is requisite for their introduction as hypotheses ; 
the experiments above related, understood as in the common mode 
of thhaJdng, prove that the magnetic influence flows in length, the 
electric fluid by suffusion, and that chemical agency (whatever the 
main agent may be) is qualitative and in tfitimM. Now my hypotheeia 
demands the converse of all this. I affirm that a power, acting ex- 
clusively in length, is (wherever it be found) magnetiem; that a power 
which acts Ifoth in length and in breadth, and xndy in length and 
iM-eadth, is (wherever it be found) electricity ; and finally, that a power 
which, together with length and breadth, includes deptii likewise. Is 
(wherever it be found) eonetructvoe ebgency. That is bnt one phe- 
nomenon of magnetism, to which we have appropriated and confined 
tiie term magnetism; because of all the natoral bodies at present 
known, iron, and one or two of its nearest relatives in the fiunily of 
bard yet coherent metals, are the only ones, in which all the condi- 
tions are collected, under which alone the magnetic agency can appear 
in and during the act itself. When, therefore, I affirm the power of 
reproduction in organized bodies to be magnetism, I must be under- 
stood to mean that this power, as it exists in the magnet, and which 
we there (to use a strong phrase) catch in thevery act, is to the same 
kind of power, working as reproductive, what the root is to the cube 
of that root We no more confound the force in the compass needle 
with that of reproduction, than a man can be said to confound his 
liver with a lichen, because he affirms that both of them grow. 

The same precautions are to be repeated in the identification of 
electricity with irritability ; and the power of depth, for which we 
have yet no appropriated term, with sensibility. How great the dis- 
tance is in all, and that the lowest degrees are adopted as the expo- 
nent terms, not for their own sakes, but merely because they may be 
used with less hazard of diverting the attention firom the hind by 
peculiar properties arising out of the degree, is evident firom the third 
instance, unless the theorist can be supposed insane enough to apply 
sensation in good earnest to the effervescence of an acid or an alkali, 
or to sympathize with the distresses of a vat of new beer when it is 
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workmg. In whateyer way the subject oonld be treated, it mi»t 
have remained nnintelligible to men who, if they think of space at 
aU, abstract their notion of it from the contents of an ezhansted re- 
ceiver. With this, and with an ether, snch men may work wonders ; 
as what, indeed, can not be done with a plennm and a vacnnm, when 
a theorist has privileged himself to assume the one, or the other, ad 
libitum f — ^in all innocence of heart, and undisturbed by the reflection 
that the two things can not both be true. That both time and space 
are mere abstractions I am well aware ; but I know with equal cer- 
tainty that what is eatpreued by them as the identity of both is the 
highest reality, and the root of all power, the power to suffer, as well 
as the power to act. However mere an em logieum space may be, the 
dimennoru of space are real, and the works of Galileo, in more than 
one elegant passage, prove with what awe and amazement they fill 
the mind that worthily contemplates them. Dismissing, therefore, all 
&ots of degrees, as introduced merely for the purposes of illustration, 
I would make as little reference as possible to the msgnet, the charged 
phial, or the processes of the laboratory, and designate the three 
powers in the process of our animal life, each by two co-relative terms, 
the one expressing the/orm, and the other the oijset and product of 
the power. My hypothesis will, therefore, be thus expressed, that 
the constituent forces of Ufe in the human living body are — first, the 
power of length, or BEPSODUonoir; second, the power of surface 
(that is, length and breadth), or ibbitabilitt ; third, the power of 
depth, or ssnsibilitt. With this observation I may condade these 
remarks, only reminding the reader that life itself is neither of these 
separately, but the copula of all three— that Life, a$ life, supposes a 
positive or universal principle in Nature, with a negative principle in 
every particular animal, the latter, or limitative power, constantly act- 
ing to individualize, and, as it wer^Jlgure the former. I^ui, then, 
life itself is not a tAtn^F— a self-sub«stent hypoiUmi—^nt an act and 
proem; which, pitiable as the pr^udice will appear to the/ortt etpriti^ 
is a great deal more than either my reason would authorize or my 
oonscience allow me to assert— concerning the Soul, as the principle 
both of Reason and Oonsdenoe. 
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A LAT SERMON, &c. 

For lie eBtaUiflhed a testifflony in Jacob and appointed a law in Israel; 
whidk he commanded our fitihers, that they Bhoald make them known to 
their children : that the generation to come might know them, even the 
duldren which should be bom ; who ahoold arise and dedare them to 
their children : that they might set their hope in Qod, and not forget the 
works of God. — ^PI9alk IzzriiL 6, 6, 7. 

If our whole knowledge and information concerning the Bible 
had been confined to the one fact of its immediate derivation 
from God, we should still presume that it contained rules and 
assistances for all conditions of men under all circumstances ; 
and therefore for communities no less than for individuals. The 
contents of every work must correspond to the character and de- 
signs of the work-master ; and the inference in the present case 
is too obvious to be overlooked, too plain to be resisted. It re- 
quires, indeed, all the might of superstition to conceal finom a 
man of common understanding the further truth, that the intei^ 
ment of such a treasure in a dead language must needs be con- 
trary to the intentions of the gracious Donor. Apostasy itself 
dared not question the premisses : and that the practical conse- 
quence did not follow, is conceivable only tmder a complete sys- 
tem of delusion, which from the cradle to the death-bed ceases 
not to over-awe the wiU by obscure fears, while it pre-occupies 
the senses by vivid imagery and ritual pantomime. But to such 
a scheme all forms of sophistry are native. The very excellence 
of the Giver has been made a reason for withholding the gift ; nay 
the transcendent value of the gift itself assigned as the motive of 
its detention. We may be shocked at the presumption, but need 
not he surprised at the fact, that a jealous priesthood should have 
ventured to represent the applicability of the Bible to all the 
wants and occasions of men as a wax-like pliancy to all their 
fimeies and prapossainoiis. Faithftd guaidians of Holy W 
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they are conBtrained to make it luelen in order to guard it ffmn 
profiuiation ; and those, whom they have most defrauded, are the 
readiest to justify the fraud. For imposture, organized into a 
eomprehennve and self-consistent whole, forms a world of its 
own, in which iuYersion hecomes the order of nature. 

Let it not he forgotten, however (and I recommend the fiust to 
the especial attention of those .among ourselves, who are disposed 
to rest contented with an implicit faith and passive acquiescence) 
that the Church of Rome never ceased to avow the profbondest 
reverence for the Scriptures themselves, and what it forbids its 
vassals to ascertain, it not only permits, but oommanda them to 
take for granted. 

Whether, and to what extent, this saspensiiHi of the rational 
functions, this spiritual slumber, will be imputed as a sin to the 
souls who are still under chains of Papal darkness, we are neither 
enabled or authorized to determine. It is enough for us to know 
that the land, in which we abide, has like another Groshen been 
severed ffvm the plague, and that we have light in our dwellinga. 
The road of salvation for us is a high road, and the wayfoi^ers, 
though simple, need not err therein. The Grospel lies open in 
the maricet-place and on every window-seat, so that (virtually at 
least) the deaf may hear the words of the book. It is preached 
at every turning, so that the blind may see them. (Isa. rrix. 
18.) The circumstances then being so difierent, if the resolt 
should prove similar, we may be quite certain that we shall not 
be holden guiltless. The ignorance which may be the excuse of 
others will be our crime. Our birth and denizenship in an en- 
lightened and Protestant land will, with all our rights and fran- 
chises to boot, be brought in judgment against us, and stand first 
in the fearful list of blessings abused. The glories of our country 
will fonn the blazonry of our own impeachment, and the very 
name of Englishmen, of which we are almost all of us too proud, 
and for which scarcely any of us are enough thankful, will be 
annexed to that of Christians only to light up our shame and to 
aggravate our condemnation. 

I repeat, therefore, that the habitual unrefleotingnesB, which 
in certain countries may be susceptible of more or less palliation 
in most instances, can in this country be deemed blamelesi in 
none. The humblest and least educated of our countrymen must 
have wil&lly neglected the inestimabla privileges secured to aD 
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alike, if he has not himself found, if he has not firom his own per- 
sonal ejqperience discovered, the sufiiciency of the Scriptures* in 
all knowledge requisite for a right performance of his duty as a 
man and a Christian. Of the labeling classes, who in all coun- 
tiies form the great majority of the inhabitants, more than tl>ig 
18 not demanded, more than this is not perhaps generally de- 
sirable. They are noi sought for in puUic counsel, nor need 
they be found where politic sentences are spoken. It is enough 
if every one is wise in the working of his own craft : so best will 
they maintain the state of the toorld. 

But you, my friends, to whom the following pages are more 
particularly addressed, as to men moving in the higher class of 
society, — ^you will, I hope, have availed yourselves of the ampler 
means intrusted to you by God's providence, for a more extensive 
study and a wider use of his revealed will and word. From you 
we have a right to expect a sober and meditative accommodation 
to your own times and country of those important truths declared 
in the inspired writings for a thousand generations, and of the 
awful examples, belonging to all ages, by which those truths are 
at once illustrated and confirmed. Would you feel conscious that 
yon had shown younelves imequal to your station in society, — 
would you stand degraded in your own eyes, — ^if you betrayed an 
utter want of information respecting the acts of human sover^ 
eigns and legislators ? And should you not much rather be both 
ashamed and afraid to know yourselves inconversant with the 
acts and constitutions of God, whose law executeth itself, and 
whose Word is the foundation, the power, and the life of the 
universe ? Do you hold it a requisite of your rank to show your- 
selves inquisitive conceniing the expectations and plans of states- 
men and state-councillors ? Do you excuse it as natural curios- 
ity, that you lend a listening ear to the guesses of state-gazers, 
to the dark hints and open revilings of our self-inspired state-for- 
tune-teILers» the wizards, that peep and mutter and forecast, 
alarmists by trade, and malcontents for their bread ? And should 
you not feel a deeper interest in predictions which are pennanent 
prophecies, because they are at the same time eternal truths ? 
Predictions which in containing the grounds of fulfilment involve 
the principles of foresight, and teach the science of the future in 
its perpetual elements ? 

• See Ayp. (A.>-nU 
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Bttt I will struggle to lielieve that of those whom I now rap- 
pose myself addressing there are few who have not so employed 
their greater leisnie and superior advantages as to render these 
remarks, if not wholly superfluous, yet personally inapplicable. 
In common with your worldly inferiors, you will indeed have di- 
rected your main attention to the promises and the information 
conveyed in the records of the Evangelists and Apostles ; — ^prom- 
ises, tiiat need only a lively trust in them, on our own part, to 
be the means as well as the pledges of our eternal welfare — in- 
formation that opens out to our knowledge a kingdom that is not 
of this world, thrones that can not he shaken, and sceptres that 
can neither be broken nor transferred. Yet not the less on this 
account will you have looked back with a proportionate interest 
on the temporal destinies of men and nations, stored up for our 
instruction in the archives of the Old Testament : not the less 
win you delight to retrace the paths by which Providence has led 
the kingdoms of this world through the valley of mortal h£e ; — 
paths engraved with the footmarks of captains sent forth from the 
God of armies ; — ^nations in whose guidance or chastisement the 
arm of Omnipotence itself was made bare. 

Becent occurrences have given additional strength and fresih 
fcrce to our sage poet's eulogy on the Jewish Prophets ; — 

Am men divinely taught and better teachiiig 

The solid ruleB of civil goyemment 

In their majestic unaffected style, 

Than all the oratory of Qreeoe and Rome. 

in them is plainest taught and easiest learnt 

What makes a nation happy and keeps it so^ 

What ruins kingdoms and lays cities flat Pia. Baa. It. 864^ 

If there be any antidote to that restless craving finr the wonders 
of the day, which in conjunction with the appetite fcr publicity 
is spreading like an efflorescence on the sur&ce of our natjnnal 
character ; if there exist means for deriving resignation fiom 
general discontent, means of building up with the very materiali 
of political gloom that steadfast frame of hope which a£R>rds the 
only certain shelter from the throng of self-realizing alarms, at 
the same time that it is the natural home and workshop of all 
the active virtues ; that antidote and these means must be sought 
for in the collation of the present with the past, in the habit of 
thonghtfully assimilating the events of our own age to tfaoae of 
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the time before us. If this be a moral advantage derivable from 
history in general, rendering its study therefore a moral duty for 
such as possess the opportunities of books, leisure and education, it 
would be inconsistent even with the name of believers not to recur 
with pre-eminent interest to events and revolutions, the records 
of which are as much distinguished from aU other history by their 
especial claims to divine authority, as the facts themselves were 
from aU other facts by especial manifestation of divine interfer- 
ence. Whatsoever things^ saith Saint Paul (Rom. xv. 4), laere 
written aforetime^ tpere ivritten for our learning ; that toe 
through patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have 
hope. 

In the infancy of the world signs and wonders were requisite 
in order to startle and break down that superstition, — ^idolatrous 
in itself and the source of all other idolatry, — ^which tempts the 
natural man to seek the true cause and origin of public calami- 
ties in outward circumstances, persons, and incidents : in agents 
therefore that were themselves but surges of the same tide, pas- 
sive conductors of the one invisible influence, under which the 
total host of billows, in the whole line of successive impulse, 
swell and roll shoreward; there finally, each in its turn, to 
strike, roar, and be dissipated. 

But with each miracle worked there was a truth revealed, 
which thenceforward was to act as its substitute. And if we 
think the Bible less applicable to us on accoimt of the miracles, 
we degrade ourselves into mere slaves of sense and fancy, which 
are indeed the appointed medium between earth and heaven, but 
for that very cause stand in a desirable relation to spiritual truth 
then only, when, as a mere and passive medium, they yield a 
free passage to its light. It was only to overthrow the usurpa- 
tion exercised in and through the senses, that the senses were 
miraculously appealed to ; iot reason and religion are their own 
evidence.* The natural sun is in this respect a symbol of the 
spiritual. Ere he is fully arisen, and while his glories are still 
under veil, he calls up the breeze to chase away the usurping va- 
pora of the nigh^season, and thus converts the air itself into the 
minister of its own purification : not surely in proof or elucidation 
of the light from heaven, but to prevent its interception. 

'Wherever, therefore, similar circumstances co-exist with the 

• See App. (B.>-Jga: 
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same moral causes, the principles revealed, and the examples 
Kcorded, in the inspired writings render miracles saperiiaoiis : 
and if we neglect to apply troths in expectation of wonders, or 
under pretext of the cessation of the latter, we tempt (rod, and 
merit the same reply which our Lord gare to the Pharisees on a 
like occasion. A wicked and an adulterous generation seeketh 
after a sign, and there shall no sign be given to it, but the sign 
of the prophet Jonas (Matt. xri. 4) ; that is, a threatening call 
to repentance.* Equally applicahle and prophetic will the fol- 
lowing verses be. The queen of the South shall rise up in the 
judgment with the men of this generation and condemn them : 
for she came from the utmost parts of the earth to hear the uns- 
dom of Solomon ; and, behold, a greater than Solomon is here. 
— The men of Nineveh shall rise in judgment with this gen- 
eration and shall condemn it; for they repented at the preach- 
ing of Jonas ; and, behold, a greater than Jonas is here (Luke xi. 
31, 32). For have we not divine assurance that Christ is with 
his Church even to the end of the world ? And what eoold the 
queen of the South, or the men of Nineveh have beholden, that 
could enter into competition with the events of our own times* in 
importance, in splendor, or even in strangeness and signifieaney ? 
The true origin of human events is so little soso^tible of that 
kind of evidence which can compel our belief; so many are the 
disturbing forces which in eveiy cycle of changes modify the mo- 
tion given by the first projection ; and every age has, or tmagimw 
it has, its own circumstances which render past experience no 
longer applicable to the present case ; that there wiU never be 
wanting answers, and explanations, and specious flatttties of 
hope to persuade a people and its government that the history of 
the past is inapplicable to their case. And no wonder, if we read 
history for the facts instead of reading it fi)r the sake of the gen- 
eral principles, which are to the fitcts as the root and sap of a 
tree to its leaves : and no wonder, if history so read should find 
a dangerous rival in novels, nay, if the latter should be pre fe rred 
to the former on the score even of probability. I well remember, 
that when the examples of former Jacobins, as Julius Cesar, 
Cromwell, and the like, were adduced in France and England at 
the commencement of the French Consulate, it was ridiculed as 
pedantry and pedant*s ignorance to fear a repetition of usuzpa* 

• See App. {Cy^JUL 
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tkm and militaiy despotism at the close of the enlightened eight- 
eenth oentory ! Even so, in the very dawn of the late tempestu- 
ous day, when the xevolutions of Coicyra, the proscriptions of the 
RefiNrmers, Marius, Csesar, and the like, and the direful efiects of 
the levelling tenets in the Peasants* War in Geimany, were urged 
on the Convention, and its vindicators ; I well rememher that 
the Magi of the day, the true citizens of the world, the plus- 
quant-peffecti of patriotism, gave us set proo& that similar re- 
sults were impoesihle, and that it was an insult to so philosophi- 
cal an age, to so enlightened a nation, to dare direct the puhlic 
eye towards them as to lights of warning ! Alas ! like lights in 
the stem of a vessel they illumined the path only that had been 
past over! 

The politic Florentine* has observed, that ^ere are brains of 
three races. The one understands of itself; the other under- 
stands as much as is shown it by others ; the third neither un- 
derstands of itself, nor what is shown it by others. In our times 
th^re are more perhaps who belong to the third dass firom van- 
ity and acquired frivolity of mind, than from natural incapacity. 
It is no uncommon weakness with those who are honored with 
the acquaintance of the great, to attribute national events to 
particular persons, particular measures, to the errors of one man, 
to the intrigues of another, to any poesible spark of a particular 
occasion, rather than to the true proximate cause (and which 
alone deserves the name of a cause), the predominant state of 
public opinion. And still less are they inclined to reiSsr the 
latter to the ascendency of speculative principles, and the scheme 
or mode of thinking in vogue. I have known men, who with 
significant nods and the pit3^ing contempt of smiles have denied 
all influence to the corruptions of moral and political philosophy, 
and with much solemnity have proceeded to solve the riddle 
of the French Revolution by Anecdotes ! Yet it would not be 
difficult, by an unbroken chain of historic facts, to demonstrate 
that the most important changes in the commercial relations 
of the world had their origin in the closets or lonely walks of 
uninterested theorists ; — ^that the mighty epochs of commerce, 
that have changed the face of empires ; nay, the most impor- 

• Sano di tre ffenerationi eerveiii : Funa intende per te; raliro ifitendt 
guanio da altri gli i moUro : tU i&no non intende ni per te ftetao ni per 
dimottrtm<me di aUru H Prindpe, a zziL 
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taut of those discoveries and improvements in the mechanic arts, 
which have numerically increased our population beyond what 
the wisest statesmen of Elizabeth's reign deemed possible, and 
again doubled this population virtually ; the most important, I 
say, of those inventions that in their results 
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War by her two main neryes, iron and gold — 

had their origin not in the cabinets of statesmen, or in the prao> 
tical insight of men of business, but in the visions of recluse 
genius. To the immense majority of men, even in civilized 
countries, speculative philosophy has ever been, and must ever 
remain, a terra incognita. Yet it is not the less true, that all 
the epoch-forming revolutions of the Christian world, the revo- 
lutions of religion and with them the civil, social, and domestic 
habits of the nations concerned, have coincided with the rise and 
fall of metaphysical systems.* So lew are the minds that really 
govern the machine of society, and so incomparably more numer- 
ous and more important are the indirect consequences of things, 
than their foreseen and direct efiects. 

It is with nations as with individuals. In tranquil moods and 
peaceable times we are quite practical. Facts only and cool com- 
mon sense are then in fashion. But let the winds of passioii 
swell, and straightway men begin to generalize ; to connect by 
remotest analogies ; to express the most universal positions of 
reason in the most glowing figures of fancy ; in short, to feel 
particular truths and mere facts, as poor, cold, narrow, and in- 
commensurate with their feelings. 

With his wonted fidelity to nature, our own great poet has 
placed the greater number of his profoundest maxims and gen- 
eral truths, both political and moral, not in the mouths of men 
at ease, but of men under the influence of passion, when the 
mighty thoughts overmaster and become the tyrants of the mind 
that has brought them forth. In his Lear, Othello, Macbeth, 
Hamlet, principles of deepest insight and widest interest fly off 
like sparks from the glowing iron under the loud foige-hammer.f 

* Thia thought might alao be applied to, and exemplified by, the e o eeet- 
sive epoelis in the history of the Fine Arte from the tenth oeotnry. 1887. 

f It aeems a paradox only to the mithinkiDg, and it ia a &ct that wmt, 
but the wiread in history, will deny, that in parioda of popular tamolt and 



A cahn mmd detmDcd exammmtioii of tlie &ct8 jasdfies me to 
my own mind in hnznidin^ tlie bold aaseftioo, that tlie feaiHul 
Uondeis of tbe late diend BeTolntion, and all the calamitons 
mklakes of its opponents from its eommeneement OTen to the 
»ra of loftier pnnciples and wiser measures (an era, that began 
with, and ought to be named firom, the war of the Spanish and 
Po itugu cse insoigents) every failure with all its ^oomy results 
may be unanswerably deduced from the neglect of some wi^^iwi 
€sr other that had been established by clear reasoning and plain 
&ets in the writings of Thncydides, Tacitus, MachiaTel, Bacon, 
or Harrington. These are red*letter names erea. in the almanacs 
of worldly wisdom : and yet I dare challenge all the critical 
benches of infidelity to point out any one important truth, any one 
efficient practical direction or warning, which did not pre-exist 
(and lor the most part in a sounder, more intelligible, and more 
oomprehensiYe form) in the Bible. 

In addition to this, the Hebrew legislator, and the other in- 
qnred poets, prophets, historians and moralists of the Jewish 
Church have two peculiar advantages in their faror. First, their 
particular rules and prescripts flow directly and visibly from uni- 
versal principles, as fiom a fountain : they flow from principles and 
ideas that are not so properly said to be confirmed by reasons as 

inDOTsfcioD the more sbstrsofc a notion is, the more readily has it been foond 
to oomHne, the eloeer bae appeared its affinity, with the feelings of a peo- 
ple and with all their immediate impukes to aotion. At the commencement 
of the Freodi Rerolutioo, in the remotest Tillages erery tongue was em- 
ployed in edioing snd enforcing the almost geometrical abstractions of the 
physiocratic politicians and economist& The public roadjwere crowded 
with armed enthusiasts disputing on the inalienable soyerciguty of the 
people, the imprescriptible laws of the pure reason, and the unirersal 
constitution, which, as rising out of the nature and rights of man as man, 
aU nations alike were under the obligation of adopting. Turn oyer the fu* 
gitiye writings, that are still extant, of the age of Luther ; peruse the 
pamphlets and loose sheets that came out in flights during the reign of 
Charles L and tbe Republic; and you will find in these one continued 
comment on the aphorism of Lord Bacon (a man assuredly sufficiently ac- 
quainted with the extent of secret and personal influence), that the knowl- 
edge of the speculatiye principles of men in general between the age of 
twenty and thirty, is the one great source of political prophecy. And Sir 
Philip Sidney regarded the adoption of one set of principles in the Neth- 
erlands, as a proof of the diyioe agency, and the fountain of all the eyents 
snd successes of that Reyolution. 
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to be reason itself. PrincipleB in act and procession, disjoined 
from which, and from the emotions that inevitably accompany 
the actual intuition of their truth, the widest maxims of pmdenoe 
are like anns without hearts, muscles without nerves. Secondly, 
from the very nature of those principles, as taught in the Bible, 
they are understood in exact proportion as they are believed and 
felt. The regulator is never separated from the main-spring. 
For the words of the Apostle are literally and philosophicaUy 
true : We (that is the human race) live by faith. Whatever w« 
do or know that in kind is different from the brute creation, has 
its origin in a determination of the reason to have faith and trust 
in itself This, its first act t>f faith, is scarcely less than identi- 
cal with its own being. Implicite, it is the copula — ^it contains 
the possibility — of every position, to which there exists any cor* 
respondence in reality.* It is itself, therefere, the realizing prin- 
ciple, the spiritual substratum of the whole complex body of 
truths. This primal act of faith is enunciated in the word, Grod : 
a faith not derived from, but itself the ground and source of, ex- 
perience, and without which the fleeting chaos of facts would no 
more form experience, than the dust of the grave can of itself 
make a living man. The imperative and oracular form of the 
inspired Scripture is the form of reason itself in all things pniely 
rational and moral. 

If Scripture be the word of Divine "Wisdom, we might antici- 
pate that it would in all things be distinguished from other books, 
as the Supreme Reason, whose knowledge is creative, and ante- 
cedent to the things known, as distinguished from the understand- 
ing, or creaturely mind of the individual, the acts of which are 
posterior to the things which it records and arranges. Man alone 
was created in the image of God : a position groundless and in- 
explicable, if the reason in man do not differ from the under- 
standing. For this the inferior animals (many at least) possess 
in degree : and assuredly the divine image or idea is not a thing 
of degrees. 

* I mean that, bat for the eoofidenee which ire plaoe in the aasertioiM of 
our reaaoD and oonsdeoee, we oould have no certainty of the reality and 
actual outness of the material world It might be affinned that in what we 
call ** sleep" every one has a dream of his own ; and that in what we call 
** awake,** whole communities dream nearly alike. It is 1— is a sense of 
reason : the senses can only say— It seems ! 18S7. 
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Hence it follows that what is expressed in the Scriptures is 
implied in all absolute science. The latter whispers what the 
Ibimer utter as with the voice of a trumpet. As sure as God 
livethy is the pledge and assurance of every positive truth, that 
is asserted by the reason. The human understanding musing on 
many things snatches at truth, but is firustrated and disheartened 
by the fluctuating nature of its objects ;* its conclusions there- 
fore are timid and uncertain, and it hath no way of giving per- 
manence to things but by reducing them to abstractions. 
Hardly do toe guess aright at things that are upon earth, and 
tcith labor do we find the things that are before us; but all cer- 
tain knowledge is in the power of God, and a presence from 
above. So only have the ways of men been reformed, and every 
doctrine that contains a saving truth, and all acts pleasing to 
Grod (in other words, all actions consonant with human nature, 
in its origLual intention) are through wisdom ; that is, the rational 
iqpirit of man. 

This then is the prerogative of the Bible ; this is the privilege 
of its believing students. With them the principle of knowledge 
is likewise a spring and principle of action. And as it is the 
only certain knowledge, so are the actions that flow from it the 
only ones on which a secure reliance can be placed. The under- 
standing may suggest motives, may avail itself of motives, and 
make judicious conjectures respecting the probable consequences 
of actions. But the knowledge taught in the Scriptures produces 
the motives, involves the consequences ; and its highest yormuZa 
is still : As sure as God liveth, so will it be unto thee ! Strange 
as this position will appear to such as forget that motives can be 
causes only in a secondary and improper sense, inasmuch as the 
man makes the motive, not the motives the man ; yet all history 
bears evidence to its truth. The sense of expediency, the cau- 
tious balancing of comparative advantages, the constant wake- 
flilness to the Cui bono ? — ^in connection with the Quid mihi ? — 
all these are in their places in the routine of conduct, by which 

• Um-ofi^ ydp obn iartv ifip^iu <Jif T9 airr^ «o^ *HpdK?,eiTov, oCtb i^v^nyf 
obciof iic difoa^tu xard Hiv dXkUL d^vntri koI raxet fiera^^c VKi&vjjat kcU 
irukiv axfvdyei, fidXXw 6i oitdi iraXtv oiidi ^arepov JXV &fia awitrraTcu Koi 
dvoXeitrti, Koi npoaeiai Koi dtreiav ^ev oif& etc rd elvai irepaivei rd yiyvo- 
fievov ain^g T9 fofdiirore Xiyetv, fu^^ larda&at r^ yiveotv, k. r. A. 

FuixAacB's De EL ajmd J)6lpho9 e. xviii 
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the individual provides for himself the real or supposed wants of 
to-day and to-morrow : and in quiet times and prosperous circum* 
stances a nation presents an aggregate of such individuals, a husy 
ant-hill in calm and sunshine. By the happy organization of a 
well-governed society the contradictory interests of ten millions of 
such individuals may neutralize each other, and he reconciled in 
the imity of the national interest. But whence did this happy 
organization first come ? Was it a tree transplanted from Para- 
dise, with all its hranches in full fruitage ? Or was it sowed in 
sunshine ? Was it in vernal breezes and gentle rains that it 
fixed its roots, and grew and strengthened ? Let history answer 
these questions. With blood was it planted ; it was rocked in 
tempests ; the goat, the ass, and the stag gnawed it ; the wild 
boar has whetted his tusks on its bark. The deep scan are still 
extant on its trunk, and the path of the lightning may be traced 
among its higher branches. And even after its full growth, in 
the season of its strength, when its height reached to the heaven^ 
and the sight thereof to all the earth, the whirlwind has more 
than once forced its stately top to touch the ground : it has been 
bent like a bow, and sprang back like a shaft. Mightier powers 
were at work than expediency ever yet called up ; yea, mightier 
than the mere imderstanding can comprehend. One confirmation 
of the latter assertion you may find in the history of our country, 
written by the same Scotch philosopher who devoted his life to 
the undermining of the Christian religion ; and expended his last 
breath in a blasphemous regret that he had not survived it ; — by 
the same heartless sophist who, in this island, was the main 
pioneer of that atheistic philosophy, which in France trans- 
venomed the natural thirst of truth into the hydrophobia of a 
wild and homeless skepticism ; the Elias of that Spirit of Anti- 
christ, which 

■ still promiBing 
Freedom, itself too Beosual to be free. 
Poisons life's amities and cheats the soul 
Of faith, and quiet hope and all that lifts 
And all that soothes the spirit 1* 

This inadequacy of the mere understanding to the apprehen- 
sion of moral greatness we may trace in this historian's cool sys- 
tematic attempt to steal away every feeling of reverence for every 

• Po«t Work% Vn. pp. 110, llL^iU 
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gxeat name by a scheme of motives, in which as often as possible 
the efforts and enterprises of heroic spirits are attributed to this 
or that paltry view of the most despicable selfishness. But in 
the majority of instances this would have been too palpably false 
and slanderous : and therefore the founders and martyrs of our 
Church and Constitution, of our civil and religious liberty, are 
represented as &natics and bewildered enthusiasts. But his- 
tories incomparably more authentic than Mr. Hume's (nay, spite 
of himself even his own history) confirm by irrefragable evidence 
the aphorism of ancient wisdom, that nothiog great was ever 
achieved without enthusiaam. For what is enthusiasm but the 
oblivion and swallowing up of self in an object dearer than self, 
or in an idea more vivid ? How this is produced in the enthu- 
siasm of wickedness, I have explained in the second Comment 
annexed to this Discourse. But in the genuine enthusiasm of 
morals, religion, and patriotism, this enlargement and elevation 
of the soul above its mere self attest the presence, and accom- 
pany the intuition, of ultimate principles alone. These alone can 
interest the undegraded himian spirit deeply and enduringly, be- 
cause these alone belong to its essence, and will remain with it 
permanently. 

Notions, the depthless abstractions of fleeting phcmomefia, the 
shadows of sailing vapors, the colorless repetitions of rainbows, 
have effected their utmost when they have added to the distinct- 
Bcas of our knowledge. For this very cause they are of them- 
selves adverse to lofty emotion, and it requires the influence of a 
light and warmth, not their own, to make them crystallize into a 
semblance of growth. But every principle is actualized by an 
idea ; and every idea is living, productive, partaketh of infinity, 
and (as Bacon has sublimely observed) containeth an endless 
power of semination. Hence it is, that science, which consists 
wholly in ideas and principles, is power. Sdentia et poterUia 
(saith the same philosopher) in idem ooinddunZ. Hence too it 
is, that notions, linked arguments, reference to particular &cts 
and calculadons of prudence, influence only the comparatively 
few, the men of leisurely minds who have been trained up to 
them : and even these few they influence but faintly. But for 
the reverse, I appeal to the general character of the doctrines 
which have collected the most numerous sects, and acted upon 
the moral being of the converts with a force that might well 

VOL. I. T 
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aeem supemaiuT&I. The great principles of our religion, the nib* 
lime ideas spoken out everywhere in the Old and New Testa- 
ment, resemble the fixed stars, which appear of the same size to 
the naked as to the armed eye ; the magnitude of which the 
telescope may rather seem to diminish than to increase. At the 
annunciation of principles, of ideas, the soul of man awakes and 
starts up, as an exile in a far distant land at the unexpected 
sounds of his native language, when after long years of absence, 
and almost of oblivion, he is suddenly addressed in his own mother- 
tongue. He weeps for joy, and embraces the speaker as his 
brother. How else can we explain the fact so honorable to Great 
Britain, that the poorest* amongst us will contend with as much 
enthusiasm as the riche^ for the rights of property ? These 
rights are the spheres and necessary conditions of free agency. 
But free agency contains the idea of the free will ; and in this he 
intuitively knows the sublimity, and the infinite hopes, fears, 
and capabilities of his own nature. On what other ground but 
the cognateness of ideas and principles to man as man does the 
nameless soldier rush to the combat in defence of the liberties or 
the honor of his country? — ^Even men wofiilly neglectfiil of the 
principles of religion will shed their blood for its truth. 

Alas ! — ^the main hindrance to the use of the Scriptures, as 
your manual, lies in the notion that you are already acquainted 
with its contents. Something new must be presented to you, 
whoUy new and wholly out of yourselves ; for whatever is within 
us must be as old as the first dawn of human reason. Truths 
of all others the most awful and mysterious and at the same time 
of universal interest are considered so true as to lose all the 
powers of truth, and lie bed-ridden in the dormitory of the soul, 
nde by side with the most despised and exploded errors. But it 
should not be so with you ! The pride of education, the sense 
of consistency should preclude the objection : for would you not 
be ashamed to apply it to the works of Tacitus, or of Shakspeare ? 
Above all, the rank. which you hold, the influence you possess, 
the powers you may be called to wield, give a special unfitness 
to tIdB firivolous craving for novelty. To find no contradiction in 

* The reader will remember the aneodote told with ao mueh humor in 
Goldemith's Essay. Bat this is not the first instance where the mind in ita 
hoar of meditation finds matter of admiration and elevating thoog^t in dr^ 
eomstanoea that in a different mood had ezeited hia mirth. 
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the union of old and new, to contemplate the Ancient of days, 
lu8 words and his works, with a feeling as fresh as if they were 
now first springing forth at his fiat — this characteri2ses tip minds 
that feel the riddle of the world and may help to unxavel it. 
This, most of aU things, will raise you ahove the mass of man- 
kind, and therefore will best entitle and qualify you to guide and 
control them. You say, you are already familiar with the Scrip- 
tures. With the words, perhaps, but in any other sense you might 
as wisely boast of your familiar acquaintance with the rays of 
the sun; and under that pretence turn away your eyes from the 
light of heaven. 

Or would you wish for authorities, for great examples ? You 
may find them in the writings of Thuanus, of Clarendon, of 
More, of Raleigh ; and in the life and letters of the heroic 6us- 
tavus Adolphus. But these, though eminent statesmen, were 
Christians, and might lie under the thraldom of habit and preju- 
dice. I will refer you then to authorities of two great men, both 
pagans; but removed from each other by many centuiies, and 
not more distant in their ages than in their characters and situa- 
tions. The first shall be that of Heraclitus, the sad and recluse 
philosopher. IloXvfiadlfj r6oy a^ diddtrxsy Sl^vlXa di itaivoptimf 

iiCiP ^|*xy€iTa» T^ 9wy^ did i6p Oedp* Shall we hesitate to apply 
to the prophets of God, what could be afiLrmed of the Sibyls by 
a philosopher whom Socrates, the prince of philosophers, vene- 
rated for the profundity of his wisdom ? 

For the other, I will refer you to the darling of the polished 
court of Augustus, to the man whose works have been in all 
ages deemed the models of good sense, and are still the pocket 
companions of those who pride themselves on uniting the scholar 

• Hnltisaenoe (or a variaty and quantity of aoqtiired knowledge) does 
D0t teaoh intelligaioQL But the Sibyl irith wild enthnaisstic month shril- 
lin g forth nnmirthfiil, inornate, and unperfiimed tmtha, resohes to a thoQr 
Mnd yean, with her yoiee through the power of God. 

^Not hen 

To win the sense by words of rhetoric^ 
lipbloeaoms breathing periehahle sweets ; 
Bat by the power of the informing Word 
Roll soonding onward throa|^ a thousand years 
Her deep prophetie bodementa 

lit Rem. V. p. 268.— lUL 
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with the gentleman. This acoomplished man of the world has 
given an account of the subjects of conversation between the 
illustripiB statesmen who governed, and the bxightest luminaries 
who then adorned, the empire of the civilized world : 

Sermo oritur turn de villis domilnuve alienit 
yiec, male nee ne Zepot 9a!tet, Bed quod magU ad fiof 
Pertinety et neaeire malum etl, agilamui : tif mmfM 
DwiUU homine$, an tint virtuie beati ; 
JSt guod nt natura bani, tummumque quid ^us.* 

Berkeley indeed asserts, and is supported in his assertion by the 
great statesmien, Lord Bacon and Sir Walter BAleigh, that with- 
out an habitual .interest in these subjects a man may be a dexter- 
ous intriguer, but never can be a statesman. 

But do you require some one or more particular passage firam 
the Bible, that may at once illustrate and exemplify its applica- 
bility to the changes and fortunes of empires ? Of the numerous 
chapters that relate to the Jewish tribes, their enemies and allies, 
before and after their division into two kingdoms, it would be 
more dijQicult to state a single one fix>m which some guiding lig^t 
might not be struck. And in nothing is Scriptural history more 
strongly contrasted with the histories of highest note in the pres- 
ent age, than in its freedom firom the hoUowness of abstractions. 
While the latter present a shadow-fight of things and quantities, 
the formw gives us the history^ of men, and balances the impor- 
tant influence of individual minds with the previous state of the 
national morals and manners, in which, as constituting a specific 
susceptibihty, it presents to us the true cause both of the influence 
itself, and of the weal or woe that were its consequents. How 
should it be otherwise ? The histories and political economy of 
the present and preceding century partake in the general conta- 
gion of its mechanie philosophy, and are the product of an unen- 
livened generalizing understanding. In tiie Scriptures they axe 
the living educts of the imagination ; of that reconciling and me- 
diatory power, which incorporating the reason in images of the 
sense, and organizing (as it were) the flux of the senses by the 
permanence and self-cirding energies of the reason, gives birth to 
a system of symbols, harmonious in themselves, and oonsubstan- 
tial with the troths of which they are the oondiietors. These 

* Hot. Swm. ii 1 6, Tl, dn. 
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are the wheds which Ezekiel beheld, when the hand of the Loid 
was upon him, and he saw -visionB of God as he sate among the 
captives by the iiYer of Chebar. Whithersoever the Spirit was 
to go, the 'vi^eels tDcnt, and thither uxis their spirit to go :~^for 
the spirit of the living creature taas in the wheels also.* The 
tmtfas and the symbob that represent them move in conjuncticm 
and form the living chariot that bean up (for us) the throne of 
the Divine Humanity. Hence, by a derivative, indeed, but not a 
divided, influence, and though in a secondary yet in more than a 
metaphorical sense, the Sacred Book is worthily entitled the Word 
of God. Hence too, its contents present to us the stream of time 
continuous as life and a symbol of eternity, inasmuch as the past 
and the future are virtually contained in the present. According 
therefore to our relative position on the banks of this stream the 
Sacred History becomes prophetic, the Sacred Prophecies histori- 
cal, while the power and substance of both inhere in its laws, its 
promises, and its comminations. In the Scriptures therefore both 
ftots and persons must of necessity have a twofold significance, a 
past and a fixture, a temporary and a perpetual, a particular and 
a univenal application. They must be at once portraits and 
ideals. 

JEheuf paupertina philosopkia in paupertinam rdigionem 
dudt : — A. hunger-bitten and idea-less philosophy naturally pro- 
duces a starveling and comfortless religion. It is among the 
miseries of the present age that it recognizes no medium between 
literal and metaphorical. Faith is either to be buried in the 
dead letter, or its name and honors usurped by a counterfeit pro* 
duct of the mechanical understanding, which in the blindness of 
self-complacency confounds symbols with allegories. Now an 
allegory is but a translation of abstract notions into a picture-lan- 
guage, which is itself nothing but an abstraction firom objects of 
the senses ; the principal being more worthless even than its phan- 
tom proxy, both alike unsubstantial, and the former shapeless to 
boot On the other lumd a symbol (6 ioup dsi lavjtjYdiftMot^) is 
characterized by a translucence of the special in the individual, 
or of the general in the special, or of the universal in the general ; 
above all by the translucence of the eternal through and in the 
temporal. It always partakes of the reality which it renders in- 
telligible ; and while it enunciates the whde, abides itself as a 

•EsekLM. 
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liTing part in that unity of which it is the repreaentati've. The 
other are bat empty echoes which the fancy arbitrarily associates 
with apparitions of matter, less beautiful but not less shadowy 
than the sloping orchard or hiU-side pasture>field seen in the 
transparent lake below. Alas, for the flocks that are to be led 
forth to such pastures ! It shall even be om tphen a hungry man 
dreametht and behold, he eaUth; but he awaketh and his sotd 
is empty : or as when a thirsty man dreameth, and behold he 
drinketh; but he atcakeih and behold, he is faint/* ! that 
we would seek for the bread which was giyen from heaven, that 
we should eat thereof and be strengthened ! O that we would 
draw at the well at which the flocks of our fbre&theis had living 
water drawn for them, even that water which, instead of mock- 
ing the thirst of him to whom it is given, becomes a well within 
himself springing up to life everlasting ! 

When we reflect how laige a part of our present knowledge 
and civilization is owing, directly or indirectly, to the Bible ; 
when we are compelled to admit, as a fact of history, that the 
Bible has been the main lever by which the moral and intellec- 
tual character of Europe has been raised to its present compara- 
tive height ; we should be struck, methinks, by the marked and 
prominent difierence of this book from the works which it is now 
the fashion to quote as guides and authorities in morals, politics, 
and history. I will point out a few of the excellences by which 
the one is distinguished, and shall leave it to your own judgment 
and recollection to perceive and apply the contrast to the produc- 
tions of highest name in these latter days. In the Bible every 
agent appears and acts as a self-subsisting individual ; ^^L^aa 
a life of its own, and yet all are one life. The elemenifllpic^ 
sity and firee-will are reconciled in the higher power of an omni- 
present Providence, that predestinates the whole in the moral 
freedom of the integral parts. Of this the Bible never sofiers us 
to lose sight The root is never detached from the ground. It 
]b Grod everywhere : and all creatures conform to his decrees, the 
righteous by performance of the law, the disobedient by the soi^ 
ferance of the penalty. 

Sufier me to inform or r»nind you, that there is a threefold 
necessity. There is a logical, and there is a mathematical ne- 
cessity ; but the latter is always hypothetical, and both subsisi 

• U zdx. a— jBI 
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ibinudly only, not in any leal object. Only by the intoition and 
immediate spiiitnal consciouaiesB of the idea of God, as the One 
and Absolute, at once the ground and the cause, who alone oon* 
taineth in himself the ground of his own nature, and therein of 
all natures, do we arrive at the third, which alone is a real ob- 
jectiYe, necessity. Here the immediate consciousness decides : 
the idea is its own evidence, and is insusceptible of all other. It 
is necessarily groundless and indemonstrable ; because it is itself 
the ground of all possible demonstration. The reason hath &ith 
in itself in its own revelations. O Uyos hpij. Ipse dixit. So it 
is : for it is so. All the necessity of causal relations (which the 
mere understanding reduces, and must reduce to co-existence and 
regular succession* in the objects of which they are predicated, 
and to habit and association in the mind predicating) depends on, 
or rather inheres in, the idea of the omnipresent and absolute : 
for this it is, in which the possible is one and the same with the 
real and the necessary. Herein the Bible difiers firom all the 
books of Greek philosophy, and in a two-fold manner. It doth 
not affirm a divine nature only, but a God : and not a God only, 
but the living God. Hence in the Scriptures alone is the jus 
divinum^ or direct relation of the state and its magistracy to the 
Supreme Being, taught as a vital and indispensable part of all 
moral and of all political wisdom, even as the Jewish alone was 
a true theocracy. 

Were it my object to touch on the present state of public afikirs 
in this kingdom, or on the prospective measures in agitation 
respecting our sister island, I would direct your most serious med- 
itations to the latter period of the reign of Solomon, and to the 
revolutions in the reign of Behoboam, his successor. But I 
should tread on glowing embers. I will turn to a subject on 
which all men of reflection are at length in agreement— the 
causes of the Revolution and fearful chastisement of France. We 
have learned to trace them back to the rising importance of the 
commercial and manu&cturing class, and its incompatibility with 
the old feudal privileges and prescriptions ; to the spirit of sensu- 
ality and ostentation, which from the court had spread through 
all the towns and cities of the kingdom ; to the predominance of 
a presumptuous and irreligious philosophy ; to the extreme over- 

*> See Hume's Emyt. The sophist evides, ss Cicero long sfo rcnirksd, 
the better half of the piedtesoMnt, which is oc^prairt M.4MmUirprmk$. 
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rating of the knowledge and power given by the improyements 
of the arts and sciences, especially those of astronomy, mechanics, 
and a wonder-working chemistry ; to an assumption of prophetic 
power, and the general conceit that states and goyemmenta 
might be and ought to be constructed as machines, every move- 
ment of which might be foreseen and taken into previous calcu- 
lation ; to the consequent multitude of plans and oonstitntioos, 
of planners and constitution-makers, and the remorselesB arro- 
gance with which the authors and proselytes of every new pro- 
posal were ready to realize it, be the cost what it might in the 
established rights, or even in the lives, of men ; in short, to rest- 
lessness, presumption, sensual indulgence, and the idolatrous reli- 
ance on false philosophy in the whole domestic, social, and politi- 
cal life of the stirring and efiective part of the conmiunity : these 
all acting, at once and together, on a mass of materials supplied 
by the unfeeling extravagance and oppressions of the government, 
which showed no mercy ^ and very heavily laid its ycke. 

Turn then to the chapter from which the last words were 
cited, and read the following seven verses ; and I am deceived 
if you will not be compelled to admit that the Prophet revealed 
the true philosophy of the French revolution more than two 
thousand years before it became a sad irrevocable truth of history. 
And thou saidst, I shaU be a lady forever :so that thou didst 
not lay these things to thy heart, neither didst remember the 
latter end of it. Therefore, hear now this, thou that art given 
to pleasures, that dwellest cardessly, that sayest in thine heart, 
I am, and none dse beside mef I shall not sit as a widow, 
neither shall I know the loss of children. But these two things 
shaUcometo thee ina moment, in one day; the loss of children, 
and widowhood; they shall come upon thee in their perfection, 
for the multitude of thy sorceries, and for the great abundance 
of thine enchantments. For thou hast trusted in thy wicked- 
ness ; thou hast said. None seeth me. Thy wisdom and thy 
knowledge, it hath perverted thee; and thou hast said in thitw 
heart, I am, and none dse beside me. Therefore shall evil came 
upon thee, thou shcdt not know* from whmce it riseth: and 

* The reader will Bonroely fiul to find in thu yerae a remembrancer of 
the sudden eetting-in of the froet, a fortnight before the usual time (in a 
eoontry too where the oommenoement of the two seasooa is in general 
■caroely less regular than that of the wet and dry seasons between the trop- 
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mischief ihaU fall upon thee, thou shalt fiot be aile to put it 
off; and desclation shall come upon thee suddenly, which thou 
shalt not know. Stand now with thine enchantments, and 
with the multitude of thy sorceries, wherein thou hast labored 
from thy youth ; if so be thou shalt be able to profit, if so be 
thou mayest prevail. Thou art tcearied in the multitude of 
thy counsels. Let now the astrologers, the stargazers, the month- 
ly prognosticeUors stand up, and save thee from these things 
that shall come upon thee, (Is. zlvii. 1, &;c.) 

There u a grace that would enable us to take up vipers, and 
the evil thing shall not hurt us : a spiritual alchemy which can 
transmute poisons into a panacea. We are counseUed by oar 
Lord himself to make unto ourselves friends of the Mammon of 
imrighteousness : and in this age of sharp contrasts and gro- 
tesque combinations it would be a wise method of sympathi^ng 
with the tone and spirit of the times, if we elevated even our 
daily newspapers and political journals into comments on the 
Ba>le. 

When I named this Essay a Sermon, I sought to prepare the 
inquirers afler it for the absence of all the usual softenings sug- 
gested by worldly prudence, of all compromise between truth 
and courtesy. But not even as a sermon would I have addressed 
the present discourse to a promiscuous audience ; and for this 
reason I likewise announced it in the title-page, as exclusively 
ad derum ; that is (in the old and wide sense of the word), to 
men of clerkly acquirements of whatever profession. I would 
that the greater part of our publications could be thus directed, 
each to its appropriate class of readers. But this can not be. 
For among other odd burs and kecksies, the misgrowth of our 
luxuriant activity, we have now a Reading Public* — as strange 



ies), whioh eaused, and the desoktion whioh aooompaoied, the flight from 
M08OOW. The RaflBians baffled the physical forces of the imperial Jaeobiii, 
because they were inaocessible to his imagimffy forces. The faith in St 
Nicholas kept off at safe distance the more pernidoafl superstition of the 
destinies of Napoleon the Oreat The English in the Peninsula overcame 
the real, because they set at defiance, and had heard only to despise, the 
imaginary powers of the irresistible Emperor. Thank Heaven I the heart 
of the country was sound at the core. 

* Some participle passive in the diminutive form, EmdUulorum NoHo 
for instance, might seem at first sight a fuller and more enot designatioii ; 
but the superior force and humor of the former become evident whenever 

T» 
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a phiase, methinkB, as ever forced a splenetic smile on the staid 
countenance of meditation ; and yet no fiction. For our readers 
have, in good truth, multiplied exceedingly, and have waxed 
proud. It would require the intrepid accuracy of a Colquhoun 
to venture at the precise number of that vast company only, 
whose heads and hearts are dieted at the two public ordinaries 
of literature, the circulating libraries and the periodical press. 
But what is the result ? Does the inward man thrive on this 
regimen ? Alas ! if the average health of the consumers may 
be judged of by the articles of largest consumption ; if the secre- 
tions may be conjectured from the ingredients of the dishes that 
are found best suited to their palates ; from all that I have seen, 
either of the banquet or the guests, I shall utter my profacda 
with a desponding sigh. From a popular philosophy and a 
philosophic populace. Good Sense dehver us ! 

At present, however, I am to imagine for myself a very di£br* 

the phrase occurs as a step or stair in a climax of irony. By way of ex- 
ample take the following sentences, transcribed from a work demonstrating 
that the New Testament was intended exclusively for the primiUye coo- 
Terts from Judaism, was accommodated to their prejudices, and is of no au- 
thority, as a role of faith, for Christians in general " The Reading Public 
in this enli^tened age and thinking nation, by its &yorable reception of 
liberal ideas, has long demonstrated the benign influence of that profound 
philosophy which has already emancipated us from so many absurd preju- 
dices held in superstitious awe by our deluded forefathers. But the dark 
age yielded at length to the dawning light of reason and common sense aft 
the glorious, though imperfect. Revolution. The people can be no longer 
duped or scared out of their imprescriptible and inalienable right to judge 
and decide for themselves on all important questions of government and 
religion. The scholastic jargon of jarring articles and metaphysical creeds 
may continue for a time to deform our Church-establishment ; and like the 
grotesque figures in the niches of our old Gothic cathedrals, may serve to 
remind the nation of its former barbarism ; but the universal suffrage of a 
free and enlightened Public," Aa Ac 

Am<mg the revolutions worthy of notice, the change in the nature of the 
introductory sentences and prefatory matter in serious books is not the 
least striking. Tlie same gross flattery which disgusts us in the dedieatioos 
to individuals in the elder writers, is now transferred to the nation at large, 
or the Reading Public : while the Jeremiads of our old moralists, and their 
angry denunciations oonceming the ignorance, immorality, and irreUgion of 
the People, appear (mwto/u mutandU, and with an appeal to the wont 
passions, envy, discontent, scorn, vindiotiveness) in the shape of bitter Ubeb 
on ministers, parliament, the clergy : in shorty on the State and Chnreli, 
and all persons employed in them. 
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ent audience. I appeal exclusively to men, firom whoee station 
and opportunities I may dare to anticipate a respectable portion 
of that sound book-leamedness, into which our old public schools 
still continue to initiate their pupils. I appeal to men in whom 
I may hope to find, if not philosophy, yet occasional impulses at 
least to philosophic thought. And here, as far as my own ex- 
perience extends, I can announce one favorable symptom. The 
notion of our measureless superiority in good sense to our ances- 
tors, so general at the commencement of the French Bevolution, 
and for some years before it, is out of fashion. We hear, at least, 
less of the jargon of this enlightened age. After fatiguing itself, 
as performer or spectator in the giddy figure-dance of political 
changes, Europe has seen the shallow foundations of its self-com- 
placent faith give way ; and among men of influence and prop- 
erty, we have now more reason to apprehend the stupor of de- 
spondence, than the extravagances of hope, unsustained by ex- 
perience or of self-confidence not bottomed on principle. 

In this rank of life the danger lies, not in any tendency to in- 
novation, but in the choice of the means for preventing it. And 
here my apprehensions point to two opposite errors; each of 
which deserves a separate notice. The first consists in a disposi-. 
tion to think, that as the peace of nations has been disturbed by 
the difiTusion of a false light, it may be re-estabhshed by excluding 
the people from all knowledge and all prospect of amelioration. 
I never, never ! Reflection and stirrings of mind, with all 
their restlessness, and all the errors that result firom their imper- 
fection, firom the Too much, because Too little, are come into the 
world. The powers that awaken and foster the spirit of curi- 
osity are to be found in every village : books are in every hovel. 
The infant's cries are hushed with picture-books : and the cotta- 
ger's child sheds his first bitter tears over pages, which render it 
impossible for the man to be treated or governed as a chUd. 
Here as in so many other cases, the inconveniences that have 
arisen from a thing's having become too general are best removed 
by making it universal. 

The other and contrary mistake proceeds from the assumption, 
that a national education will have been realized whenever the 
people at large have been taught to read and write. Now 
among the many means to the desired end, this is doubtless one, 
and not the least important. But neither is it the most so. 
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Much less can it be considered to constitute education, 'whioh 
consists in educing the faculties and forming the halnts ; the 
means varying according to the sphere in which the individnalB 
to be educated are likely to act and become useful. I do not 
hesitate to declare, that whether I consider the nature of the dis- 
cipline adopted,* or the plan of poisoning the children of the 
poor with a sort of potential infidelity under the " liberal idea*' 
of teaching those points only of religious faith, in which all de- 
nominations agree, I can not but denounce the so-called Lancas- 
terian schools as pernicious beyond all power of compensation 
by the new acquirement of reading and writing. But take eyen 
Dr. Bell's original and unsophisticated plan, which I myself re- 
gard as an especial gift of Providence to the human race ; and 
suppose this incomparable machine, this vast moral steam-engine, 
to have been adopted and in free motion throughout the Empire ; 
it would yet appear to me a most dangerous delusion to rely on it 
as if this of itself formed an efficient national education. We 
can not, I repeat, honor the scheme too highly as a prominent 
and necessary part gf the great process ; but it will neither supei^ 
sede nor can it be substituted fi>r sundry other measures, that are 
at least equally important. And these are such measures, too, 
as unfortunately involve the necessity of sacrifices on the side of 
the rich and powerful more costly and far more difficult than the 
yearly subscription of a few pounds ; — such measures as demand 
more self-denial than the expenditure of time in a committee or 
of eloquence in a public meeting. 

Nay, let Dr. BeU's philanthropic end have been realized, and 
the proposed modicum of learning have become universal ; yet 
convinced of its insufficiency to stem the strong currents set in 
from an opposite point, I dare not assure myself that it may not 
be driven backward by them and become confluent with the evils 
which it was intended to preclude. t 

• See Mr. Southey's Tract on the New or Madras system of ednemtion : 
especially toward the condusion, where with exquisite humor as well as 
with his usual poignancy of wit he has detailed Joseph Lancaster's disci* 
plinariAn inventioDB. But even in the sdbools, that used to be called Iju- 
easterian, these are, I beUere, discontinued. The true perfection of disci- 
pline in a school is--the maximym of watchfulness with the minimum of 
punishment. 

t Bee the Report of the House of Oommons' Oommittee on the inercMe 
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"What other meaBiuefl I had in contemplation, it has been my 
endeavor to explain elsewhere. But I am greatly deceiTed, if 
one preliminary to an efficient education of the laboring clanet 
be not the recurrence to a more manly discipline of the intellect 
on the part of the learned themselves, in short a thorough re- 
casting of the moulds, in which the minds of «our gentry, the 
characters of our future land-owners, magistrates and senators 
are to receive their shape and fiuhion. O what treasures of 
practical wisdom would be once more brought into open day by ' 
the solution of this problem ! Suffice it for the present to hint 
the master- thought. The first man, on whom the light of an 
idea dawned, did in that same moment receive the spirit and 
credentials of a lawgiver : and as long as man shall exist, so long 
will the possession of that antecedent knowledge (the maker and 
master of all profitable experience) which exists only in the power 
of an idea, be the one lawfiil qualification of all dominion in the 
Avorld of the senses. Without this, experience itself is but a Oy- 
clope walking backwards under the fascination of the past ; and 
we are indebted to a lucky coincidence of outward circiunstances 
and contingencies, least of all things to be calculated on in times 
like the present, if this one-eyed experience does not seduce its 
'worshipper into practical anachronisms. 

But alas ! the halls of old philosophy have been so long desert- 
ed, that we circle them at shy distance as the haimt of phan- 
toms and chimaBras.* The sacred grove of Academus is holden 
in like regard with the unfoodful trees in the shadowy world of 
Maro that had a dream attached to every leaf The very terms 
of ancient wisdom are worn out, or (far worse !) stamped on baser 
metal : and whoever should have the hardihood to reproclaim its 
solemn truths must commence with a glossary. 

In reviewing the foregoing pages, I am apprehensive that they 
may be thought to resemble the overflow of an earnest mind 
rather than an orderly premeditated composition. Yet this im- 
perfection of form will not be altogether uncompensated, if it 
should be the means of presenting with greater liveliness the 
feelings and impressions under which they were written. Still 
less shall I regret this defect if it should induce some future 

of crime ; — ^within the last twenty yean qaintapled over all Wn g land , aad 
in Bereral conntioB decupled 28th September, 1828. , \ 

• See App {Ky-JStL ^ 
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traveller engaged in the like joomey tb take the aame station and 
to look through the same medium at the one main ohject which 
amid all my discursionfi I have still kept in view. The more, 
however, doth it behoove me not to conclude this address without 
attempting to recapitulate in as few and as plain words as possi- 
ble the sum and substance of its contents. 

There is a state of mind indispensable for all perusal of the 
Scriptures to edification, which must be learned by experience, 
and can be described only by negatives. It is the direct opposite 
of that which, if a moral passage of Scripture were cited, would 
prompt a man to reply, " Who does not know this ?" But if the 
quotation shoald have been made in support of some article of 
&ith, this same habit of mind will betray itself in difierent indi- 
viduals, by apparent contraries, which yet are but the two poles, 
or plus and minus states, of the same influence. The latter, or 
the negative, pole may be suspected, as often as you hear a com- 
ment on some high and doctrinal text introduced with the words, 
*' It only means so and so !" For instance, I object to a professed 
free-thinking Christian the following solemn enunciation of the 
riches of the ghry of the mystery kid from ages and from gen- 
erations by the philosophic Apostie of the Gentiles : — Who 
(namely, the Father) hath delivered us from the pouter of dark' 
ness and ?uUh translated lis into the kingdom of his dear San : 
In whom we have redemption through his blood, even the for- 
giveness of sins : Who is the image of the invisible God^ the 
first-bom* of every creature: For by him toere all thiftgscrea- 
tedf that are in heaven, and that are in earth, visible and in- 
visible, whether they be thrones, or dondnions, or principalities^ 
or powers : all things were created by him, and for him : And 
he is before aU things, and by him aU things consist. And he 
is the head of the body, the Church : who is the beginning, the 
first-bom from the dead; that in aU things he might have the 
pre-eminence. For it pleased the Father that in him should aU 
fulness dwM : And, having made peace through the blood of 
his cross, by him to reconcile aU things unto himself; by him, I 
say, whether they be things in earth, or things in heaven. Col. 
i. 13, &c. What is the reply ? — ^Why, that by these words (very 

* A mUtaken transhttion. The wordi should be : Begotten before <mp 
kind of creation ; and even this does not convey the fiill sense of the super- 
lative. npurSroKoc. (See Table Talk, VL 478, (noU.}—Ed.) 
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bold and figarative words it muBt be confoMed, yet still) St. Paul 
only meant that the uniTenal and eternal truths of morality and 
a fature state had been reprodaimed by an inspired teacher and 
confirmed by miracles !* The words only mean, Sir, that a state 
of retribution after this life had been proved by the fact of 
Christ's resurrection — ^that is all ! 

Of the positive pole, on the other hand, language to the follow- 
ing purport is the usual exponent. ** It is a mystery : and we 
are bound to believe the woids without presuming to inquire into 
the meaning of them." That is, we believe in St. Paul's ve- 
racity ; and that is enough. Yet St. Paul repeatedly presses on 
his hearers that thoughtful perusal of the Sacred Writings, and 
those habits of earnest though humble inquiry which, if the heart 
only have been previously regenerated, would lead them to afuU 
assurance of understanding sis inlyriaatp, {to an entire assent of 
the mind ; to a spirittud intuition, or positive inward knowl- 
edge by experience) of the mystery of Crod, and of the Father, 
and of Christy in which {nempe,fiva7ii^Uf) are hid aU the treas- 
ures of wisdom, and knowledge. Col. ii. 2, 3. 

To expose the inconsistency of both these extremes, and by 
inference to recommend that state of mind, which looks forward 
to the felUnaship of the mystery of the faith as a spirit ofwisr 
dom and revelation in the knowledge of (rod, the eyes of the 
understanding being enlightened (Eph. i. 17-18) — this formed 
my general parpose. Long has it been at my heart ! I consider 
it as the contra-distinguishing principle of Christianity that in it 
alone nag nlouro; t^; nkriqoifoqlai t^c avriato^g (the understand- 
ing in its utmost power and opulence) culminates in faith, as in 
its crown of glory, at once its light and its remuneration. On 
this most important point I attempted long ago to preclude, if 
possible, all misconception and misinterpretation of my opinions. 
Alas ! in this time of distress and embarrassment the sentiments 
have a more especial interest, a more immediate application, than 

* But I Bball aearcely obtain an aoswer to oertain difficultioa inTolved in 
this free and liberal interpretation : for example, that with the exception 
of a handful of rich men considered as little better than infidels, the Jews 
were as folly persuaded of these truths as Christians in general are at the 
present day. Moreover that this inspired teacher had himself declared that 
if the Jews did not believe on the evidence of Moses and the Prophets, 
neither would they though a man should rise from the dead 
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when they were fint written. If (I obwiTed)* it be a troth at- 
tested alike by ooxnmon feeling and common sense, that the 
greater part of human miseiy depends diiectly on human Tioes, 
and the remainder indirectly, by what means can we act on men, 
80 as to remove or preclude their vices and purify their principles 
of moral election ? The question is not by what means each 
man is to alter his own character ; — in mder to this, all the 
means prescribed, and all the aidances given by religion may be 
necessary for him. Yain of themselves may 



The aayingB of the wise 

Iq ancient and in modem hooka enroffd 

■ ..*••••• 

Unleaa he feel witiun 

Some aouroe ofconaohtion firom abore^ 

Secret refreahinga, that repair hia strength. 

And fainting spirita uphold SuiBcm Aooiaan& 

This is not the question. Virtue would not be virtue oould it 
be given by one fellow-creature to another. To make use of all 
the means and appliances in our power to the actual attainment 
of rectitude, is the abstract of the duty which we owe to our- 
selves : to supply those means as &r as we can, comprises our 
duty to others. The question then is, what are these means ? 
Can they be any other than the conmiunication of knowledge and 
the removal of those evils and impediments which prevent its 
reception ? It may not be in our power to combine both, but it 
is in the power of every man to contribute to the fiirmer, who is 
sufiBciently informed to feel that it is his duty. K it be said, that 
we should endeavor not so much to remove ignorance, as to make 
the ignorant religious : religion herself through her sacred orades 
answers for me, that all effective &ith pre^suppoees knowledge 
and individual conviction. If the mere aoquiescenoe in truth, 
unoomprehended and un&thomed, were sufficient, few indeed 
would be the vicious and the miserable, in this country at least 
where speculative infidelity is, Heaven be praised ! coi^ned to a 
smaU number. Like bodily deformity, there is one instance here 
and another there ; but three in one place are already an undue 
proportion. It is highly worthy of observation that the inspired 
Writings received by Christians are distinguishable from all other 
books pretending to inspiration, firam the scriptures of the Brft> 

• Ihe Friend, U p 99.— JUL 
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HUDB, aad even from tiK Komi, m Uwir Btnng and frequent xeo- 
ommendatioiis of troth. I do not here mean Teracity , which can 
not hoi he enfinccd in ereij code which appeals to the religious 
pnnciple of man ; hot knowledge. This is not only extoUed as 
the crown and honor of a man, hot to seek after it is again and 
again commanded ns as one of onr most sacred duties. Tea, the 
▼ery perfectioii and final hliss of the glorified spint is represented 
by the Apostle as a ^ain aspect or intoitiire beholding of truth in 
its eternal and immutable somee. Not that knowledge can of 
itself do all. The light of religioii is not that of the moon, light 
without heat ; but neither is its warmth that of the stove, 
warmth without light Beligi<m is the sun whose warmth in- 
deed swells, and stirs, and actuates the Ufe of nature, but who at 
the same time beholds all the growth of life with a master-eye, 
makes all objects glorious on which he looks, and by that glory 
Tisible to othen. 

Fbr this cause I bow my knees vnto the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, that he ttould grant you according to the riches 
of his glory, to he strengthened with might by his Spirit in the 
inner man ;• that Christ may dttdl in your hearts by faith ; 
that ye being rooted and grounded in love, may be able to com- 
pretend ioith all saints what is the breadth, and length, and 
depth, and height; and to know the lave of Christ which 
passeth all knowledge, that ye might be filled with the fulness 
of God. (Eph. iii. 14-19.) For to know God is (by a vital and 
spiritual act in which to know and to possess are one and indi- 
viBible) — to know Grod, I say, is— to acknowledge him as the in* 
finite clearness, in the incomprehensible fulness, and fulness in- 
comprehensible with infinite clearness. 

This, then, comprises my first purpose, which is in a two-feld 
sense general : for in the substance, if not in the form, it belongs 
to all my countrymen and fellow-Christians without distinction 
of class, while fer its object it embraces the whole of the inspired 
Scriptures from the recorded first day of heaven and earth, ere 
the light was yet gathered into celestial lamps or reflected from 
their revolving mirrors, to the predicted Sabbath of the new 
creation, when heaven and earth shall have become one city 
with jieither sun nor moon to shine in it; for the glory of God 
shall lighten it and the Lamb be the light thereof My second 
purpose is after the same manner in a two*feld sense specifio : ht 
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as this Seimoiiis nomiiially addreased to, so was it for the greater 
part exclusively intended for, the perusal of the learned : and its 
object likewise is to urge mexf so qualified to apply their powen 
and attainments to an especial study of the Old Testament as 
teaching the elements of political science. 

It is asked, in what sense I use these words ? I answer : in 
the same sense as the tenns are employed when we refer to Eu- 
clid for the elements of the science of geometiy, only with one 
difierence aiising firom the diyersity of the subject. With one 
difierence only ; but that one how momentous ! All other 
sciences are confined to abstractions, unless when the term science 
is used in an improper and fl&ttering sense. — ^Thus we may speak 
without boast of natural histoiy ; but we have not yet attained 
to a science of nature. The Bible alone contains a science of 
realities : and therefore each of its elements is at the same time 
a living germ, in which the present involves the future, and in 
the finite the infinite exists potentially. That hidden mystery in 
every the minutest form of existence, which contemplated under 
the relations of time presents itself to the understanding retro- 
spectively, as an infinite ascent of causes, and prospectively as 
an interminable progression of efiects ; — that which contemplated 
in space is beholden intuitively as a law of action and re-action, 
continuous and extending beyond all bound ; — ^this same mysteiy 
freed fitom the j^uenomena of time and space, and seen in the 
depth of real being, reveals itself to the pure reason as the ao> 
tnal immanence or in-being* of all in each. Are we struck with 
admiration at beholding the cope of heaven imaged in a dew- 
drop ? The least of the afdmakuUt to which that drop would 
be an ocean, contains in itself an infinite problem of which Grod 
omnipresent is the only solution. The slave of custom is roused 
by the rare and the accidental alone ; but the axioms of the 
unthinking are to the philosopher the deepest problems as being 
the nearest to the mysterious root, and partaking at once of its 
darkness and its pregnane^ 

O what a mine of undiscovered treasures, what a new world 
of power and truth would the Bible promise to our future medi* 
tation, if in some gracious moment cme solitary text of all its 
inspired contents should but dawn upon us in the pure untroubled 

* la^MiB^ is the word chosen by Bishop Sherlock to czpren this 
See hie IVMi oo the AthsnssiMi Creed 1827. 
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IxrightiieaB of an idea, tliat most gloriooB birth of the God-like 
within 118, which even as the light, its material symbol, reflects 
itself from a thousand surfiuses, and flies homeward to its Parent 
Mind enriched with a thousand fbnns, itself above form and 
still remaining in its own simplicity and identity ! O for a flash 
of that same light, in which the first position of geometric 
science that ever loosed itself £com the generalizations of a groping 
and insecure experience, for the first time revealed itself to a 
human intellect in all its evidence and all its fruitfiilness, trans- 
parence without vacuum, and plenitude without opacity ! O 
that a single gleam of our own inward experience would make 
comprehensible to us the rapturous Eureka, and the grateful 
hecatomb, of the philoaopher of Samos ;— or that vision which 
from the contemplation of an arithmetical harmony rose to the 
eye of Kepler, presenting the planetary world, and all its orbits 
in the divine order of their ranks and distances ;^-or which, in 
the falling of an apple, revealed to the ethereal intuition of our 
own Newton the constructive principle of the material universe. 
The promises which I have ventured to hold forth concerning 
the hidden treasures of the Law and the Prophets will neither 
be condenmed as paradox or as exaggeration by the mind that 
has learned to understand the possibility, that the reduction of 
the sands of the sea to number should be found a less stupendous 
problem by Archimedes than the simple ooncepti<fti of the Par- 
menidean One. What however is achievable by the human un- 
derstanding without this light, may bo comprised in the epithet, 
uep&anadat : and a melancholy comment on that phrase would 
the history of human cabinets and legislators for the last thirty 
years furnish ! The excellent Barrow, the last of the disciples 
of Plato and Archimedes among our modem mathematicians, 
shall give the description and state the value : and in his words 
I shall conclude. 

'* Aliud agere, to be impertinently busy, doing that which 
oonduceth to no good purpose, is in some respect worse than to 
do nothing. Of such industry we may imderstand that of the 
Preacher, The labor of the foolish wearieth every one of them" 
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(A.) 

Is this use of the word ^snffioieocy,' I pre-snppose on the part of 
the reader or hearer an hnmhle and docile state of mind, and above 
all the practice of prajer, as the necessary condition of such a state, 
and the best if not the only means of becoming sincere to onr own 
hearts. Ohristianity is especially differenced from all other religions 
by being grounded on facts which all men alike have the same means 
of ascertaining with eqnal facility, and which no man can ascertain 
for another. Each person mnst be herein querist and respondent to 
himself; Am I sick, and therefore need a physician f — ^Am I in spirit- 
nal slavery, and therefore need a ransomer? — ^Have I given a pledge, 
which mnst be redeemed, and which I can not redeem by my own 
resonrces? — ^Am I at one with Gk)d, and is my will concentric with 
that holy power, which is at once the constitutive will and the su- 
preme reason of the universe f — ^If not, must I not be mad if I do not 
seek, and miserable if I do not discover and embrace, the means of 
atonement f* To coDeot, to weigh, and to appreciate historical proo6 
and presumptions is not equally within the means and opportunities 
of every man. The testimony of books of history is one of the strong 
and stately pillars of the Ohurch of Ohrist ; but it is not the founda- 
tion, nor can it without loss of essential faith be mistaken or substi- 
tuted for the foundation. There is a sect, which in its scornful pride 
of antipathy to mysteries (that is, to all tiiose doctrines of the pure 
and intuitive reason, which transcend the understanding, and can 
never be contemplated by it, but through a false and falsifying per^ 
spective) affects to condemn all inward and preliminary experience as 
enthusiastic delusion or fanatical contagion. Historic evidence, on 
the other hand, these men treat, as the Jews of old treated the brazen 

* Tlkto la a mlitakfln etjmology, umI eonnqaflnlly • dun, Iboogli imtninntlmMl, pan. 
Ow fltMM is, doobtlea, or the naa ■tiMk with theTwrtoaie w iftiw, 9$r§ikmmf th> 
A^kHtaBOB takliv tti0 1 for the «. 
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aerpent, which was the ratio and evidence of the miraclee worked by 
Hoees in the wilderness. Thej tamed it into an idol : and therafore 
Hezekiah (u>ho clave to the Lard, and did right in the tight qf the 
Lordy 90 that qfter him wu none like him^ among all the hinge iff 
Judahy not any thai were htfore him) not only remated the high 
placet, and brake the imagee, and cut dawn the grotee ; but likewise 
brake in pieces the braeen serpent that Moeee had made : for ike ehU- 
diren oflerad did bum incenee toiL (2 Kings xviiL) 

To predude an error so pemicions, I reqnest that to the wUfiil neg^ 
leot of those outward ministrations of the word wfaidi all Knglish- 
men have the privilege of attending, the reader will add the setting 
at naught likewise of those inward means of grace, without which 
the langoage of the Scriptures, in the most fidthfnl translation and in 
the purest and plainest English, must neverthdess continue to be a 
dead language, — a sun-dial by moonlight 

(B.) 

Beaaon and Bdi^oii diflsr only as a two-fold application of the 
aame power. But if we are obliged to distinguiah, we must ideally 
separate. In this sense I affirm that reason is the knowledge of the 
laws of the whole considered as one ; and as such it is contra-d]a> 
fipom the understanding, which ccmoems itself ezdusiTely 
the quantities, qualities, and relations of particulars in time and 
apace. The understanding, therefore, is the science of phmmometta^ 
and of their subsumption under distinot kinds and sorts (genera and 
epedee). Its ftmctions supply the rules and oonstitnte the poasilnlity 
of experience ; but remain mera logical forms except as for as male- 
rials ara given by the sense or sensations. Hie reason, <» the other 
hand, is the science of the universal, having the ideas of oneness and 
allness as its two elementB or primary foctors. In the language of 
the old Schools, 

Unity + Omndty - Totality. 

The reason first manifests itself in man by the tendency to the com 
prehension of all as one. We can neither rest in an infoute tiiat is 
not at the same time a whole, nor in a whole that Is not infinite. 
Hence the natural man Is always in a state dther of resistance or of 
captivity to the understanding and the foncy, which can not represent 
totality without fimit: and he dther loses the one in the striving after 
the infinite, that is, atheism with or without polytheism, or he loses 
the infinite in the striving after the one, and then sinks into antfaro> 
pomorphio monotheism. 

The rational intellect, therefore, taken abstractedly and unbalanced, 
did, in itaelf (y# siWig fts OS Gocgj, Qen. iiL gX and in its oonaeqiMnoaa 
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(Oie insto of tfaefl«ah,the eye, and the nnderatandiiig^ as iny. 0),fonD 
tlie original temptation, throng whioh men fell: and in all ages has 
eontinned to originate the same, even from Adam, in whom we aU 
fell, to the atheists who deified the hmnan reason in the person ci a 
harlot daring the earlier period of the fVenofa Bevohition. 

To this tendency, therefore, religion^ as the oonsideration of the 
pnrtidilar and individnal On which respect it takes np and identifies 
with itself the ezcellenoe of the understanding), hnt (^ the individnal, 
as it exists and has its being in the nniverBal (in which respect it is one 
with tiie pore reason)— to this tendency, I say, religion assigns the due 
Kmits, and is the echo of the wiee ^ the Ltfrd €M walkifig m tk$ 
gmrtUa^ Hence in all the ages and countries dl dviliaation religion 
haa been the parent and fosterer of the fine arts, as of poetry, mnaie, 
paintfng, and the like, the common essence of which consists in a 
afanflar ntaion of the nniversal and the individnaL in this nnion, 
SMreover, is contained the tme sense of the ideaL Under the old 
Law the attar, the cortains, the priestly vestments, and whateTer else 
was to represent the beanty of holiness, had an ideal character : and 
tibo Temple itself was a master-piece of ideal beanty. 

There ezisis in the homan being, at least in man ftdly developedf 
no mean symbol of tri-nnity in reason, religion, and the wlD. For 
each of the three, though a distinct agency, implies and demands the 
other two, and loses its own nature at the moment that from distiniH 
tion it passes into diTision or separation. The perfect frame of a man 
is the piwfect frame of a state: and in the light of this idea we must 
read Ilato's Republic.* 

The comprehension, impartiality, and &r-ngihtedneis of reason (the 
IsgislatiTe of our nature) taken singly and ezdusiyely, becomes mere 
▼isionarineBs in intellect, and indolence or hard-heartedness in morak. 
It is the sdence of cosmopolitism without country, of philanthropy 
without neighborliness or consanguinity, in short, of all the impostures 
of that philosophy of the French Revolution, which would sacrifice 
ead& to the shadowy idol of alL For Jacobinism is momtmm AyM- 
iImm, made up In part of despotism, or the lust of rule grounded in 
adfiiess ; and in part of abstract reason misapplied to ottjects that be- 
long entii«ly to experience and the understanding. Its instinot and 
mode of action are in strict correspondence with its origin. In all 
places, Jacobinism betrays itB mixed parentage and nature by applying 
io the brute passions and physical force of the multitude (that is, to 
mOm gB a mere animal) in order to build up government and the ftmme 
of jsodety on natural rights instead of social privileges, on the univer- 
sal of abstract reason instead of positive institutions, the lights of 
spedfic experience, and the modificatioBs of existing circumstances. 

«^iriJadg»rli^tfy,ihlierirt«ilidworiBl»to«TlMHMorraniMlbw« of 

, Plito was to 4oto Bvqrsa- 

VOL. T. XJ 
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Right in its most proper sense is the creature of law and statute, and 
only in the teohnioal language of the ooorts has it any substantial and 
independent sense. In morals, right is a word without meaning ex* 
oept as the oorrelative of duty. 

From all this it follows, that reason as the soienoe of all as a whole 
must be interpenetrated by a power, that represents the oonoentnu 
tion of all in each — a power that acts by a contraction of nnireraal 
truths into individnal duties, such contraction being the only form in 
which those truths can attain life and reality. Now this is religion, 
which is the ezecutiye of our nature, and on this account the name 
of highest dignity, and the symbol of sovereignty. To the same pur- 
port I haye elsewhere defined religion as philosophy eyolved from 
idea into act and fiict by the superinduotion of the extrinsic oonditiona 
of reality. 

Tet even religion itself^ if ever in its too exclusive devotion to the 
specific and individual it neglects to interpose the contemplation of 
the universal, changes its being into superstition, and becoming more 
and more esrthly and servile, as more and more estranged from the 
one in all, goes wandering at length with its pack of amnletB, bead- 
rolls, periapts, fetisches, and the like pedlery, on pilgrimages to Lo- 
retto, Mecca, or the temple of Juggernaut, arm in arm with sensuality 
on one side and self-torture on the other, followed by a motley gronp 
of friars, pardoners, faquirs, gamesters, flagellants, mountebanks, and 
harlots. 

But ndther can reason or religion exist or co-exist as reason and 
religion, except as far as they are actuated by the will (the Platonic 
Bvfidc)t which is the sustaining, coercive and ministerial power, the 
ftmd^ns of which in the individual correspond to the officers of war 
and police in the ideal Republic of Plato. In its state of immanence 
or indwelling in reason and religion, the will appears indififerently as 
wisdom or as love : two names of the same power, the former more 
inteUigential, the latter more spiritual, the former more frequent in 
the Old, the latter in the New, Testament. But in its utmost ab9tnu>> 
tion and consequent state of reprobation, the will becomes Satanic 
pride and rebellious self -idolatry in the relations of the spirit to itself^ 
and remorseless despotism relatively to others; the more hopeless as 
the more obdurate by its subjugation of sensual impulses, by its supe- 
riority to toil and pain and pleasure; in short, by the fearfinl reserve 
to find in itself alone the one absolute motive of action, under Vhioh 
all other motives firom within and firom without must be either sub- 
ordinated or crushed. 

This is the character which Milton has so phfloeophically as well m 
sublimely embodied in the Satan of his Paradise Lost Alas I too 
often has it been embodied in real life. Too often has it givoi adaric 
and savage grandeur to the historic page. And wherever it has a^ 
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pored, under whatever cireamstanoes of time and oonntry, the same 
ingredients haye gone to its composition ; and it has heea identified 
by the same attributes. Hope in which there is no cheerfalneas ; 
steadfastness within and immovable resolve, with outward restlessness 
and whirling activity; violence with gmle; temerity with conning; 
and, as the result of all, interminableness of object with perfect indif- 
ference of means; these are the qualities that have constituted the 
commanding genius ; these are the marics, that have characterized the 
masters of mischief, the liberticides, and mighty hunters of mankind, 
from Nimrod to Bonaparte. And from inattention to the possibility 
of such a character as well as from ignorance of its elements, even 
men of honest intentions too frequently become fascinated. Nay, 
whole nations have been so fur duped by this want of insight and re- 
flection as to regard with palliative admiration, instead of wonder and 
abhorrence, the Molochs of human nature, who are indebted for the 
larger portion of their meteoric success to their total want of princi- 
ple, and who surpass the generality of their fellow-creatures in one 
act of courage only, that of daring to say with their whole heart, 
^'£vil, be thou my good I" — ^All system so far is power; and a sys- 
tematic criminal, self-consistent and entire in widkedness, who en- 
trenches villany within villany, and barricadoes crime by crime, has 
removed a world of obstacles by the mere decision, that he will have 
no obstacles, but those of force and brute matter. 

I have only to add a few sentences, in completion of this comment, 
on the conscience* and on the understanding. The conscience Is 
neither reason, religion, or will, but an experience nd gmeri§ of the 
coincidence of the human will with reason and religion. It might, 
perhaps, be called a spiritual sensation ; but that there lurks a contra- 
diction in the terms, and that it is often deceptive to ^ve a common 
or generic name to that, which being unique, can have no fair anal- 
ogy. In strictned^, therefore, the conscience is neither a sensation 
nor a sense ; but a testifying state, best described in the words of 
Scripture, as the peace of Ood that pameth aU anderttanding. 

Of the latter faculty, namely, of the understanding, considered in 
and of itself the Peripatetic aphorism, nihil in inteUectu quod non 
prku in sensu^ is strictiy true as well as the legal maxim, de rdnunon 
apparentibua et non existentibtu eadem est ratio. The eye is not more 
inappropriate to sound, than the mere understanding to the modes 
and laws of spiritual existence. In this sense I have used the term ; 
and in this sense I assert that the understanding or experiential fac- 
ulty, imirradiated by the reason and the spirit, has no appropriate 

• I hBT» thte moralug fMd with bigh delight m ■dmlnbls wpwwpt rtt o n of whia 
meD In gwierml ttilnk, and wb«t ought to btt thoaght, eoncaraing the eonadeDoe In the 
traaelittkMi of 8wedanborg*fe UnlTenel llieologT of the New Ghnreh. U. pp. 961-170. 

6 Jeanary, 1881. 
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olject but tbe material world in relation to onr woridlj interaBte. 
Hie fSftr-fiigfated pmdenoe of man, and the more narrow bat at the 
same time ISmt kss falHUe omming of the fox, are botli no other than 
a nobler aabetitate for salt^ in order that the hog may not potreiy b^ 
fore lt» destined honr. 

It mnst not, howeyer, be oreriooked that thia ineidation-Qf the no- 
derstandingk onr own act and deed. Themsnof heatthfolandiadl- 
Tided inteHeot naea his nnderatanding* in this state of abetraotioB 
only as a tool or organ; even as the arithmetician nses nnmbers^ that 
Is, as the means not tiie end of knowledge. Onr Shakspeare in agre^ 
ment both with trath and the philosophy of his age names it ^dli- 
oonrse of reason,^ as an instrnmentalfiEuxilty beitonging to reason: and 
Milton opposes the disonrBlTe to the intnitire, as the kmer to the 
higher, 

DiflMHr bat IB d«Biw» U kind tka aun. 

Of the disciirsive understanding, which forms for itself general no- 
tions and terms of classification for the purpose of comparing and ar- 
nnging pheBn&mena^ the characteristic is clearness without depth. It 
contemplates the unity of things in their limits only, and is oonse- 
quentiy a knowledge of superficies without substance. So mneh so 
indeed that it entangles itself in contradictions in the yery effort of 




*FBrliHMtlie Mfer iwcf tt> ten%iiiid i >ii i inil l n g , for g a aml |iiiipoMi» H totak* M 
■I tlMBtiid,or rather MlbemHihiaiieirooiMldflnd m » oooelpieiit m weUMpOTiipl- 
0Bt being, ud reMOB m e poirer ■openronins. The want of e deer notioa rMpactfag 
Uie iMtnre of reMon may be traced to tbe difllealty of comMnlng the notion of an otfan 
or a nev aenae, with the notion of tbe appivpriate and peeoHar ol|eetaor thai 
,10 that the Idea eToHedflNMi thia •yiOAMMBhaU be the identity of both, t^imt 
we know that God Is: but God fa hlnaelf tbe Supreme Beaeon. And thia ia the 
proper dilfereoce between all ■plrltnal flicnIUes and tbe bodily e e na oa ;— the etinna of 
apirltaal appreheadon bavinff olijeets eooMbatanUal with thamaelvea {Veetfwe)^ or 1 
their own otjfidt»f that la, arifeontenqriatlTe. 
may or rather moet be need ia two dlflbrent yet eorrelatlTe aenaaa, whMi 
nereitbeleaa in some meaaore rennlted by a thiid. In Its bigheat aenae, and which la 
the srcnmd and aonraa cf the leat, r e a eo n ia being, the Btopreme Being contemplMad 
ol^ectl^ly, and In ahalraellon ftom the peiaonalKy* The Woid or Lg«oe la ttlhv Mi 
cammiiniflatea Ulb ; la light and eommonioalea light Now thia Ught eonlemplaied m 
eteireeto is reaaon. Again as ooneUtnenta of reaeon we neoeeaaiUy eontemplBte nnitj 
and dtoUaetlty. Now the latter as tbe poter opposite to the fbimer ImpHee ptanlRy : 
IfcwiOiia I nee the pinral, dlaOnctlttea* and eay, that the dietinetltiaB rimshlsiail apart 
feon the unity are the kleaa, and reaaon lathe gHNud and souree of Idank This ia the 
flrat and absolute sense. 

Tlie second sense eoasee when we speak of oorsalims sn pessseslng naaon ; and ttls 
wn can no otherwIeedsaaetlMnsa the cnpability with which God hnd endowed bm of 
behoMing, or being coudouaoi; the diTine light But thia Tory capability la itaclf that 
Hght, not aa the dlTiee light, but aa the Ofe or ladwening of the Urlng Word, which Is 
onr Hgbt ; that ia, a Wb whereby we are eapabia of the light, and by which the l^rbt Is 
prssant to na, aa a being wtaitih we may call onn, bnt wbkh I can net can salne: Ibr It 
la the lUb ttat wn iadividoallaa, while ths Ught, M Hi eomlatlTe < 



MMpngnantis the doctrine of opposUecoiraiatlreaaa applied to IMty, hot oal^ as 
*taiman,nottotheGodhendahaetataly. 18S7. 
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«ompreliendiiig the idea of snbeteiioe. The eompletiiig power wfaioh 
miitee dearneia with depth, the plenitude of the seiue with the eom- 
fffehainbility of the andentanding, is the imagination, impregnated 
with which the nnderetanding itself beoomes intoittve, and a Hying 
power. The reason (not the abstract reason, not the reason as ih» 
mere organ of science, or as the faoalty of scientific i»indples jmd 
schemes d priori; bnt reason), as the integral spirit of the regea- 
eratod man, reason snbstantiated and Tital, one ^nfy, yet man/ifoH 
s wfssflw y a22, and going thorough all understanding ; the breath <tf tAtf 
power itf Godf and a pure infiuenee from the glory iff the Almightg ; 
which rem aw Ung in iteeff regenerateCh all other powers, and •» all 
ogee mUering into holg eoule maheth them^fiiendeqf Ood and prophete ; 
(Wisdom of Solomon, c. vii.) this reason without being either the 
sense, the onderstaading, or the imagination, contains all three within 
itself eyen as the mind contains its thoughts, and is present in and 
through them all ; or as the expression pervades the different featorea 
of an intelligent conntenance. Each individaal must bear witness of 
it to his own mind, even as he descnibes life and light : and with the 
sileDce of light it describes its^ and dwells in as only as fiEV as we 
dwell in it. It can not in strict language be called a&colty, much 
less a personal property, of any human mind. He, with whom it Is 
present, can as little appropriate it, whether totally or by partition, 
as he can claim owner^ip in the breathing air or make an indoenre 
in the cope of heaven. 

The olject of the preceding ^scoorse was to recommend the Bible, 
as the end and centre of our reading and meditation. I can tmly 
affirm of myself, that my stadias have been profitable and availing to 
me only so fiur as I have endeavored to ose all my other knowledge 
as a glass enabfing me to receive more light in a wider fidd of vision 
from the word of God. If yoa have accompanied me thus Ur^ 
thong^tftil reader, let it not weary yoQ if I digress for a few moments 
to another book, Ukewise a revelation of God— the great book of his 
servant Katare. That in its obvioos sense and literal interpretation 
it declares the being and attribates of the Almi^ty Father, none b«i 
the fool in heart has ever dared gunsay. Bat it has been the mosio 
of gentle and pions ndnds in all agea, it is the poetry of all homaa 
natore, to read it likewise in a figurative sense, and to find therein 
correspondences and symbols of the spiritual worid. 

I have at this moment before me, in the floweiy meadow, on which 
my eye is now r^Kwing, one of its most soothing chapters, in which 
there is no WmAntfng word, no one character of guilt or anguish. 
For never can I look and meditate on the vegetable creation without 
a feeling similar to that with which we gase at a beandM iniSuit that 
haa fed itself aaleep at its mother's bosom, and smiles in its strange 
dream of obeoure yet happy sensationB. The same tender and geniai ^ 
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pleamire takes posBeadon of me, and this pkamire k checked and 
drawn inward by the like aching melancholy, by the same, whispered 
remonstrance, and made restless by a similar impulse of aspiration. 
It seems as if the soul said to herself: From this state hast thoa 
&llen I Snch shouldst thou still become, thyself all permeable to a 
holi^ power I thyself at once hidden and glorified by its own trans- 
parency, as the accidental and diyidoons in this qniet and harmonious 
object is sabjected to the life and light of nfttnre ; to that lile and lifl^t 
of nstnre, I say, which shines in every plant and flower, even as the 
transmitted power, love and wisdom of God over all fills, and shinea 
through, nature I But what the plant is by an act not its own and 
unconsciously — that must thou make thyself to become — must by 
prayer and by a watchful and unnwasting spirit, join at least with the 
preventive and assisting grace to make thyself^ in that light of con- 
science which inflameth not, and with that knowledge which puffeth 
not up ^ 

But Aurther, and with particular reference to that undivided reason, 
neither merely speculative or merely practical, but both in one, which 
I have in this annotation endeavored to contra-distingniah ttom the 
understanding, I seem to myself to behold in the quiet objects, on 
which I am gaang, more than an arbitrary illustration, more than a 
mere nmile^ the work of my own £uicy. I feel an awe, as if there 
were before my eyes the same power as that of the reason — the same 
power in a lower dignity, and therefore a symbol established in the 
truth of things. I fed it alike, whether I contemplate a sin^e tree or 
flower, or meditate on vegetation throughout the world, as one of the 
great organs of the life of nature. Lol* — ^with the rising sun it 
commences its outward life and enters into open communi<Hi with all 
the elements, at once assimilating them to itself and to each other. 
At the same moment it strikes its roots and unfolds its leaves, absorbs 
and respires, steams forth its cooling vi4>or and finer fragrance, and 
breathes a repairing spirit, at once the food and tone of the atmos- 
phere, into the atmosphere that feeds it Lo I — at the touch of li^t 
how it returns an air akin to light, and yet with the ssme pulse efifeo- 
tastes its own secret growth, still contracting to fix what expanding 
it had refined. Lo t — how upholding the ceaseless plastic motion of 
the parts in the profoundest rest of the whole it becomes the visible 
arf^anumm of the entire silent at elementary life of nature and,Uiere- 
fore, in incorx>orating the one extreme becomes the symbol of the 

* The reAiBiiiderof Uiis pangrapb might property ftmn the ecMMhialon of ftdtoqnMlloB 
OB th« wgMt^ M aaggaMfld bf nMdltatiTe ohterraliQp of mtani uh^td^ ud of o«r mm 
thw^ia aad Imp u lMi wilhoot nfc i mm) to aqy thaologlQal dogma, or ony rtUgkivi oba- 
galioD to noalTo it m a reraaled tralh, bat traeed to the law of the dependeiiea uT the 
portlcalar on the onlvenal, the flnt being the organ of the aeeond, aa tbeloiiga la 
lo the ataMiphara, the eje to light, orjalal lo Sold, 4gara 10 iVM% SBi the I 
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oUier; the natiml symbol of that ^gfaer Ule of naaon, in which the 
wh<^ series (known to ns in oar present state of being) is perfeoted, 
in which, therefore, all the subordinate gradations recor, and are re- 
ordained m more abundmU honor. We had seen each in its own cast, 
and we now recognise them all as co-eiisting in the unity of a higher 
form, the crown and completion of the earthly, and the mediator of a 
new and heayenly series.* Thus finally, the vegetable creation, in 
the simplicity and uniformity of its internal structure symbolinng the 
unity of nature, while it represents the omniformity of her delegated 
ftmctions in its external Tariety and manifoldness, becomes the record 
and chroniole of her mmisterial acts, and enchases the rest unfolded 
volume of the earth with the hiero^yphics of her history. 

1 — if as the plant to the orient beam, we would but open out our 
minds to that h<rfier h^t, which *'bemg eompatroi wfttA Ught ufiund 
b^oro ity more beauti^kU than the wn, anddbo^eaU the order qfetan^ 
(Wisdom of Solomon, vii. 2ft)— nngenial, alien, and adverse to our 
very nature would appear the boastful wisdom which, beginning in 
France, gradually tampered with the taste and literature of all the 
most civilised nations of Ghiistendom, seducing the understanding 
from its natural allegiance, and therewith from all its own lawM 
claims, titles, and privileges. It was placed as a ward of honor in the 
courts of fiuth and reason ; but it chose to dwell alone, and became a 
harlot by the way-side. The commercial spirit, and the ascendency 
of the experimental philosophy which took place at the close of the 
seventeenth century, though both good and beneficial in their own 
kinds, combined to foster its corruption. Flattered and daaded by 

* It naj b« shown that the flng or miTonal, which mu m the wumuM or tndlTtdvel 
ftidehtooanetauiTe pole, can only he God. i. Thii may he proredtfriheMttfely, that ifl 
lower vBiTertBlB are akeadj attached to lower partlcolan. IL U nay be proved 1^ the 
BBoeaiUy of harmonic corraapoodeiMe. The principle of penonal individaalitj belag the 
traaaoondent— (that toi the highest sp«e»M ot ftmut X, la which XTlna,«ert(«r, el imm 
wmitmr nturgit, Into the higher gnmM Y)— the personal pitadple, I say, Mag the 
traasosttdNitor aU partteelaia, reqvirsa tat Ita c o w es p oBdent oppcsUe the tnneesndMl 
of all anlTerasIa: and this Is God. The doctrine of the spirit thus generally oonoeiTsd, 
and without t>eing matured Into any more distinct conceptions by rsTseled Scriptore, la 
the ground of theopethy, rsligioas IMIngf or derontncss ; while the rsaaODr-a 
dMii^oished ftom the oadentaadtBC by kigleal prue ssass, wUhout isftasMiis to i 
Uuti uf Ui reason umtu tiiawfi, as the aetfeubslateni Beeson or £<yM, and mersly 
sideied as the endowment of the human will and mind, baying two deflnldons according^ 
ly as It Is exercised practteally or Inteileetoallyr-lsttie growid of theology, or rsllglow 
beHet Bulb aie gum! In llwiiiaiilias sa Ibf sa ibej gn and pmdwitlim flwi ftmnsr nf a 
asuslbUHy to the beanttftil In art and nature, of Ima g ln a tl Tenees and moral e ntbnsl as m ^- 
the latter-«f insight, eompiehensioD, and a pblloeopblc mind. Tbey are good in them- 
asltes, and the pieooBdltioM of Uie better ; and thewtoe t l iee s d ls q iilsl ttim s wowM «aw 
aaapproprlateeoaelnriontoThe AktoloEsfleeticn. For aa BHiy as are waattag elthar 
la Msoie or |i H*Tr»*^"i or belief of their own eompetency to go ibrther— from the 
miaeellaneoas to the «ystematlo— that Tolome Is a wlMde, and fbr them the whole wort. 
While for ottiera these dIaqnIsMena form ths diawbridge, the eonneedBf ll^beCWMB 
Iba illaulpllnaij smi pmparstnrr mlirr mi e ui e i c l ssiof rsaaa tt on j i nd tha^rtSMof foUh 
and phlloaopiv of & T. C— 1107. 
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tlw real or aoppoMd dlsooTerioi which it had madei the mora tho «»• 
dentaadiiig was enriched, tiieinon did it beoomodehaaed; tiUaoiciioa 
itself pat on e aelfiah and aeneiial ohaiaoler, and immediate utiU^, im 
ezolnsiTe referenoe to the gratifioation d the wants and appetitea of 
the animal, the Tanities and o^krieea of the aooial, i|pid the ambitiott 
of the poUtioa], man was imposed as the teat <tf all inteUeetoalpowen 
and pnnoita. Worth waa degraded into a lasjr synonjnne of Tahie; 
and Taloe was ezbhiaiTely attached to the interast of thesenaea. Bat 
tiioac^ the growing alienation and self-anffioieDcx of the ondentaad* 
ing was peroeptihle at an eaiiier period, yet it socmo to hnTe been 
aboat the middle of the last century, nnder the influence of VdUairsv 
D'Alembert^ Diderot, say generally of the so-called En^yolopediBtii 
and aksl— of their crowned proselytes and disciples, IVedsriolE, Joseph, 
and Oatherine, — that the human underrtanding, and this too in ita 
narrowest Ibnn, waa tempted to tiirow off aD diow of r sT crsnce to 
the spiritual and even to the moral powers and impulses of the soul; 
and usuii^ng the name of reason openly Joined the banners of AntI* 
Christ, at once the pander and the prostitute ci senaualify, and whether 
in the cabinet, laboratory, the dimiocting room, or the brothel, alika 
busy in the schemes of vice and irrelii^n. Welland truly night it, 
thus personified in our ihncy,haTe been addressed in the words of the 
evangelical Prophet, which I haye once belbra quoted. TJUu kmti 
mHIfim$$e§ihin0. Thifwi9domamdthifkiwwUdge^iih4Ukp§n0ritd 

me. (Isaiah xlTiL 10.) 

Prurient, bustling, and revvdutlonary, this Fkenoh wisdom has never 
mora than graaed the sorfiMCs of knowledge. * As political economy, 
In its seal for the increase of food it habitoally oYcriodked the quali* 
ties and even the sensations of those that wera to Csed on it Aa 
ethical philosophy, it reoogidaed no duties which it could not reduce 
into debtor and creditor accounts on the ledgers of selMove, whera 
no coin was sterting iriiich could not be rendered into agreeable aen* 
aations. And even in its hei^t of self-oomplaoency aa chemical art, 
greatly am I deceived if it has not from the very beginning mistaken 
the products of destruction, oa<2aesro r & rum, for the d«neots of com* 
position : and most assuredly it has dearly purchased a fow brilliant 
inventicns at the loss of all communion with life and the 8|Mrit of na* 
ture. As the proces s , such the result;—^ heartless MyoU^ altern»> 
ting with a sentimentality as heartless ; an ignorant contempt of an» 
tiquity; ene^ectof moral self-discipline; e deadening of the religiona 
sense, even in the less reflecting forms of natural piety; e scornful 
r^robation of all consolations and secret refreshings from above,— 
and aa the aqpnU merimum of human nature evaporated, a French na« 
ture of n^adty, levity, forocity, and presumption. 

Man of understanding, canst thou command the stone to lle^ 
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Iboabid the floww Umnn, iHiere ihoa hMt plMed it iatiiy dMsifioir 
tiont— Oust thou penoade the living or the inaiuinate to stead 
leperate erea as thoa hast separated them 9 — And do not £ur rather 
aH thin^ spread out beftwe thee in ^bd eonfoaon and heedless inter* 
mixtors, even as a lightsome ohaoa on which the Spirit of God is 
moTingt-~Do not ail press and swell under one attraction, and live 
together in pramiscaons harmony, eadi joyons in its own kind, and 
in the immediate neighborhood of myriad others that in the system 
of thy nnderstanding are distant as the poles t — ^If to mint and to re- 
member names delist thee, still anrange and dassify and pore and 
poll to pieces, and peep into death to look for life, as monkeys pat 
their hands behind a looking-glass 1 Yet consider in the first ssbbath 
vHiich thoo imposest <m the bosy discorsion of thongfat, that all thla 
is at best litUe more than a technical memory: that like can only be 
known by like : that as truth is the oorrelatiTe of beings so is the aet 
of beingthe great organ of truth: that in natoral no less than in moral 



That which we And in ourselyes is (fftadu mmMo) the substanoe 
and the life of all oar knowledge. Without this latent presence of 
llie *I am,* all modes of eristenoe in the external world would flit 
before us as colored shadows, with no greater depth, root, or fixoroi 
than the image of a rock hath in a gliding stream or the rainbow on 
a fast^afling rain-storm. The human mind is the compass, in which 
^he laws and actuations of all outward essences are reyealed as the 
dips and declinations. (The application of geometry to the forces and 
moTemenfs of the material world is both proof and instance.) The 
Ihct, therefore, that the mind of man in its own primary and constit- 
oent forma represents the laws of nature, is n mystery which of itself 
should sufl&ce to make us religious : for it is a problem of which God 
is the only solution, God, the one before all, and of all, and through 
an I — True natural philosophy is comprised in the study of the sdenoe 
and language of symbols. The power delegated to nature is all in 
every part: and by a symbol I mean, not a metaphor or allegory or 
any other figure of speech or fonn of ftncy, but an actual and essen* 
tial part of that, the whole of wludi it represents. Thus our Lord 
speaks symbotieally when he says that tiks «ystt the Ught if ike Ifod^. 
The genuine naturaliBt is dramatic poet in his own line: and such aa 
our myriad>minded Shakspeare is, compared vrith the Bacines and 
Metastasioa, such and by a similar process of selfotransfonnation would 
the man be, compared with tiie doctors of the mechanic school, who 
should construct his physiology on the heaven-descended. Enow 

Thyself. 

Even the timmu ^the mfflU speak to us of powers within us that 
aie not dreamt of in thor day-dream of philosophy. The dreams, 
which we most often remember, are produced by the nascent 

u» 
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tiosB and inwmrd moHmioiiIm (tbe fliizion) of the waking state. 
Henoe, too, they are more capable of being remembered, because 
passing more gradually into our waking thoughts they are more likely 
to associate with our first perceptions after sleep. Accordin^y, when 
the nervous system is approaching to the waking state, a sort of under- 
cousdousness blends witii our dreams, that in all we imagine as seen or 
heard our own self is the ventriloquist, and moves the slides in tbe 
magic-lantern. We dream about things. 

But there are few persons of tender feelings and reflecting habits, 
who have not, more or less often in the course of their lives, ezperi* 
enced dreams of a very different kind, and during the profoundeat 
sleep that is compatible with after-recollection, — states, of which it 
would scarcely be too bold to say that we droun the things them- 
selves: BO exact, minute, and vivid beyond all power of mdinary 
memory is the portraiture, so marvellously perfect is our brief fii«- 
ttmp9ifehi09U into the very being, as it were, of the person who seems 
to address us. The dullest wight is at times a 6hakspeare in his 
dreams. Not only may we expect that men of strong religious feel- 
ings, but little religious knowledge, will occasionally be tempted to 
regard such occurrences as supernatural visitations ; but it ought not 
to surprise us, if such dreams should sometimes be confirmed by tbe 
event, as though they had actually possessed a character of divination. 
For who shall decide, how far a perfect reminiscence of past experi- 
ences (of many perhaps that had escaped our reflex consciousness at 
the time) — ^who shall determine, to what extent this reproductive 
imagination, unsophisticated by the will, and undistracted by intm- 
aions from tbe senses, may or may not be concentered and sublimed 
Into foresight and presentiment? — ^There would be nothing herein 
either to foster superstition on the one hand, or to justify contemptu- 
ous disbelief on the other. Incredulity is but credulity seen from be- 
hind, bowing and nodding assent to the habitual and the fashionable. 

To the touch (or feeling) belongs the proximate; to the eye the 
distant Now little as I might be disposed to believe, I should be 
still less inclined to ridicule, the coigeoture that in the recesses of our 
nature, and undeveloped, there might exist an inner sense (and there- 
foe appertaining wholly to time) — a sense hitherto without a name, 
which as a higher third combined and potentially included both the 
formw. Thus gravitation combines and includes the powers of at- 
traction and repulsion, which are the constituento of matter, as 
tinguished from body. And thus, not as a-compound, but as a 
third, it realixes matter (of itself eMftuasionaU et fMrmJIuum) and con- 
stitutes it body. Now suppose that this nameless inner sense stood 
to the relations of time as the power of gravitation to those of spaoe ? 
A jtrierif a presence to the friture is not more mysterious or transcen- 
dent than a p re a cn oe to the distant, than a power equaUy immediato 
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to the most lemote oljecta, as it is to the oentnl mass of its own 
body, toward which it seems, as it were, Ati^^^ftPting them : for in- 
stanee, the gravity in the sun and moon to the spring-tides of oor 
ocean. The trae reply to saoh an hifpothens wonid be, that as there 
is nothing to be said against its possibility, there is, likewise, nothing 
to be urged for its reality; and that the £EustB may be rationally ex- 
plained withont it. 

It has been asked why knowing myself to be the object of personal 
slander (slander as nnprovoked as it is gronndless, unless acts of kind- 
ness are proTocation) I famish this material for it by pleading in pal- 
liation of so chimerical a fiuioy. With that half-playful sadness, which 
at once sighs and smiles, I answered: why not for that rery reason? 
— namely, in order that my calnmniator mi^t have, if not a mat^wnftl^ 
yet some basis for the poison-gas of his invention to oombine with? 
— ^Bat no, — pnre fidsehood is often for the time the most effective; 
for how can a man confate what he can only contradict 9 — Onr opin- 
ions and principles can not prove an aUbL Think only what year 
feelings wonld be if yon heard a wretch deliberately peijore himself 
in support of an infamous accusation, so remote from all fiust, so 
smooth and homogeneous in its untruth, such a round Bobin of mere 
lies, that you knew not which to begin with ? — ^What could you do, 
but look round with horror and astonishms^t, pleading silently to 
human nature itself, — and perhaps (as hath really been the case with 
me) forget both the slanderer and his slander in the anguish inflicted 
by the passiveness of your many professed firiends, whose characters 
you had ever been as eager to dear from the least stain d reproach 
as if a coal of fire had been on your own skin I— -But enou^ of this 
which would not have occurred to me at all, at this time, had it not 
been thus suggested. 

The fiBeling, which in point of fiust chiefly influenced me in the pre- 
ceding half apology for the supposition of a divining power in the 
human mind, arose out of the conviction that an age or nation may 
become free from certain prejudices, beiiefe, and superstitious practices 
in two ways. It may have really risen above them ; or it may have 
foUen bebw them, and become too bad for their continuance. The 
rustic would have little reason to thank the philcsc^her who ahould 
ipve him true conceptions of ghosts, omeus, dreams, and presentimentB 
at the price of abandoning his fidth in Providence and in the continued 
existence of his fellow-creatures after their death. The teeth of the 
old serpent sowed by the Oadmuses of French literature under Lewis 
XY. produced a plenteous crop of such phikwophen and tmth*tnim- 
peters in the reign of his ill-fated successor. They tau^^t many foots* 
historical, political, physiokgical, and ecclesiastical, diflhsing thdr no- 
tions so widely that the very ladies and hair-dressers of Paris became 
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fioent enflyolopedirtB; and the sole prio«» whleh their sehobn paid 
for these treasures of new light, was to beliere Ohristiaiiifyaa impoa- 
tore, the Seriptures a forgery, Uie worship of Qod sopenrtition, hell a 
ikble, heaven a dream, oar hfo without providenoe, and oar death 
without hope. What can be oooeeiTed more natural than the resolt, 
that self-aoknowledged beasts should first act, and next soffor them- 
selTes to be treated, as beasts ? 

Thank heaven I — notwithstanding the attempts of Thomas Paine and 
his eompeers, it is not so bad with na. Open infideli^ haa eeased to 
be a means even d gratifying vanity : for the leaders of the gang 
themselves tamed apostates to Satan, as soon aa the nomber of their 
proaelytea became so. large that atheism oeased to give distinction. 
Nay, it became a mark of ori^nal thinking to defsnd the Creed and 
the Ten Ckmmiandments: so the stnmg minds veered roond, and rs- 
ligion came again into ftshion. Bat still I exceedingly donbt, whether 
the soperannoation of sundry saperstitioas fonoies be the result of any 
real division of sound thinking in the nation at huge. For instance, 
there is now no call for a Pious ¥irandula to write seven books 
against astrology. It might seem, indeed, that a sinf^e foet like that 
of the loss of Kempenfeldt and hb crew, or the explosion of the ship 
£?OrmUi would prove to the common sense of the moat ignorant, thaib 
even if astrology could be true, the astrologers must be folse: for if 
such a sdenoe were possible it could be a science only for gods. Tet 
Erasmus, tiie prince of sound common sense. Is known to have disap- 
proved of his friend^s hardihood, and did not himself ven tur e be- 
yond skepticism ; and the immortal Kewton, to whom more than to 
any other human being Europe owes the purificaticm of its general 
notions concerning the heavenly bodies, studied astrology with much 
earnestness, and did not reject it till he had demonstrated the folse- 
hood of all its pretended grounds and principles. The exit of two or 
three superstitions is no more a proof of the entry of good sense, than 
the strangling of a despot at Algiers or Constantinople is a symptom 
of freedom. I^ therefore, not the mere disbelief, but the grounds of 
such disbelief must dedde the questiim of our superior illuminataon, I 
confess that I could not from my own observations on the books and 
conversation of the age vote for the affirmative without much hesitar 
tloa. Aa many enrars are dcapised by men frx>m ignorance as from 
knowledge. Whether that be not the case with regard to divinatico, 
is a query that rises in my mind (notwithstanding my folleet convio> 
tlon of the non«exiatence of such a power) as often aa I read the 
names of the great stateamen and phUosophers, which doero enume- 
rates in tiie kitroductory paragraphs of his work ds DMnaUeme.— 
Socrntm^ mmmgue AsralM, * * * pimHrnugw heu gnmU mieiar 
Dm^cr Uu i^ * ^ ^ OruUpptutm, fmOimrk iiMter, fusw i^ pmnm 
PmripaUUeU judAoo^ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ frmmmtmem renm f u t vM n mnm 
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b^ €)faUtlMth«i8tiopbQo8oi»hen,X«MH>haiMtwiiBth« 
QDI7 oii« w1k> wholly r^eotad it A iMeit ddf^mimy m t i^siMiltiM, hm 
tamen€ntnueUnegar0wmeuedinnand%9$dd^ Nor 

was this a mere oatward assent to the opinions of the State. Many 
of them snbjeoted the question to the most exquisite argaments, and 
supported the affirmatJYe not merely by experience, but (especially 
the Stoics, who of all the sects most cultiyated psychology) by a 
minute analysis of human nature and its £Mnilties: while on the mind 
of Oicero himself (as on that of Plato with regard to a state of retri- 
button after death) the uniyersality of the faith in all times and coun- 
triee appears to have made the deepest impression, G^iUmn ^id§m 
nuUam tideo^ neque iam hmm m a m atque d^otrnm^ nep» iam immanem 
tamjuc harbarankf qum n&n nffn{fkaHJkttura^ 0t a quQmtdam VKtMgi 
pradidque p<m6 eeMeat.X 

I fear that the decrease in our feelings of reyerence towards man- 
kind at large, and our increasing ayernon to every opinion not 
grounded in some appeal to the senses, haTe a larger share in this our 
emaacipation from the pr^udioes of Bocrates and Oicero, than reflec- 
tion, insight, or a fair collation of the facts and arguments. For my* 
self, I would much rather see the English people at large believe some- 
what too much tiian merely Just enough, if the latter is to be produced, 
or must be accompanied, by a contempt or neglect of the fkith and 
inteUeot of their fore&thers. For not to say, what yet is most cer- 
tain, that a people can not believe Just enough, and that there are 
errors whidi no wise man will treat with rudeneas, while there is a 
probability that they may be the refraction of some great truth as yet 
below the horizon ; it remains most worthy of our serious considera- 
tion, whether a fancied superiority to thehr ancestors^ intellects must 
not be speedily followed in the popular mind by disrespect for their 
ancestors* institutions. Assuredly it is not easy to place any confi- 
dence in a form of Ohuroh or State, of the founders of which we have 
been taught to believe that their philosophy was Jargon, and their 
feelings and notions rank superstition. Tet are we never to grow 
wiser f — ^Are we to be credulous by birthright, and take ghosts, omens, 
visions, and witchcraft, as an heirloom 9— God forbid. A distinction 
must be made, and sudi a one as shall be equally availing and profit- 
able to men of all ranks. Is this practicable?— Test— 4t exists. It 
is found in the study of the Old and New Testament, if only it be 
combined with a spiritual partaking of the Redeemer's Blood, of 
which, mysterious as the symbol may be, the sacramental Wine is no 
mere or arbitrary memento. This is the only certain, and this is the 
universal, preventive of all debasing superstitions; this is the true 
Hnmony (al/ta, bh)od, olvor, wine) which our Milton has beauttfolly 
allegorized m a passage strangely overlooked by all his coramentatora. 
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Bear in mind, reader I the cbaraoter of a mlMtant Ghristlaii, and the 
results (in this life and the next) of the Redemption by tbe Kood of 
Ohnst; and so pemse the passage: — 

Amongst the rest s small oiulgfaUy root, 

Bat of dirlne efltel, he colled me out : 

The latf WM darkish, and had prteklM oa it, 

But in another eoontj^, as he said. 

Bore a bright golden flower, bat not In this soil ! 

UnknttwD and like esteemM, and the dnll swain 

IVsada OB It dally with Ids cloitfed shoon ; 

And yet more med*cinsl is it than that Molj 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gare. 

He called it H»mony and gave it me. 

And bade me keep it aa of sovran nae 

HSainst all enchantments, mUdew, hlait, or damp^ 

Or ghastly fhries* apparition. OoifU& 



These lines might be employed as an amulet against delnnoos : for 
the roan, who is indeed a Ohristian, will as little think of informing 
himself oonoeming the fhtore by dreams or presentiments, as for look- 
ing for a distant ol^ect at broad noonday with a lighted taper in his 
hand. 

Bat whatever of good and intellectoal onr nature worketh in ns, it 
is onr appointed task to render gradually our own work. For all 
things that snrronnd ns, and all things that h^>pen nnto ns, have 
(each doubtless its own providential purpose, but) all one oommon 
jBnal oanse : namely, the increase of oonseioasness in snch wise that 
whatever part of tiie terra ineognUa of onr nature the inoreased ooih 
soiousness discovers, our will may oonqner and bring into sutjeotioii 
to itself under the sovereignty of reason. 

The leading differences between medhanio and vital philosophy may 
aU be dr%wn from one point : namely, that the former demanding for 
every mode and act of ezistenoe real or possible visibility, knows only 
of distance and nearness, composition (or rather Juxtaposition) and 
decomposition, in short the reUtions of unproductive particles to eaoh 
other ; so that in every instance the result is the exact sum of the 
component quantities, as in arithmetioal addition. This is the philos- 
ophy of death, and only of a dead nature can it hold good. In lifo, 
mucdi more in spirit, and in a living and spiritual philosophy, the two 
component counter-powers actually interpenetrate each other, and 
generate a higher third, including both the former, Ua tamm ut nt 
aUaetma^, 

To apply this to the sul^^ot of this present comment. The elements 
(the factors, as it were) of religion are reason and undemtanding. If 
the composition stopped in itseli^ an undemtanding thus rationaliced 
would lead to the admission of the general doctrines of natural reli- 
gion, the belief of a God, and of immortality ; and probably to an ao» 
quiescence in the history and ethics of tb6 Gospel. But still it would 
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besnunriiliiin MiSk,wmd mtiie BateraofadiMry; as if HMmain 
olgeetofnligiaBvcreto 9ok« ^fiffienllMs for tlie aatu&ctkm of tiie 
Inteilaci.. Now diii state of mind, whidi alas! is tbe state of too 
naiTf aoMMig osr setf-cotitfed ntnoal raligioiiistB, is a mere baianoe 
or eompromiBe of the two powcn, not that lining and generatiTe in- 
terpenetralioB of both which would give being to esBWitial religion ; — 
to the religion at the birth of which we fwsws tke apirit ^ad4fption^ 
vAansif we erp Ahbrn^ Faiktr ; tke Spirit iUelf ftsortn^ witmam with 
mur apiril, tkat we mte tike ekOiref^ of Ged. (Bom. yiii. 15, 16.) In 
religion there is no abstracticm. To the unity and infinity of the Di- 
vine Nature, of which it is the partaker, it adds the ftdnees, and to 
the fblness, the graee and the creatiTe overflowing. That which in- 
tnitivelj it at onee behcMs and adores, praying always, and r^oicing 
always — that doth it tend to become. In all things and in each thing 
— for the Ahnigh^ Goodness doth not create generalities or abide in 
abstractions — in each, the meanest, object it bears witness to a mys- 
tery of infinite solntion. Thns hekoMmg aeina glam the ghry qfthe 
Ltnrd^ it ie ckamgei imto the eame image f rem gVory to glory, (S Oor. 
iii. 18.) For ss it is bom and not made, so most it grow. As it is 
the image or symbol of its great object, by the organ of this similitode, 
as by an eye, it seeth that ssme image throoghont the creation; and 
from the same canse sympathiaeth with all creation in its groans to 
be redeemed. For we hnom that the whole ereatumgroaneth and tro" 
taileth in eaimeet egpeetation (Rom. viii. 20-28) of a renewal of its 
forfeited power, the power, namely, of retiring into that image, which 
is its sabstantial form and tme life, from the vanity of self, which then 
only is when for itself it hath ceased to be. Even so doth religion 
finitely express the unity of the infinite Spirit by being a total act of 
the soul. And even so doth it represent his ftilness by its depth, by 
its substantiality, and by an all-pervading vital warmth which — ^rdaz- 
ing the rigid, consolidating the dissolute, and giving cohesion to that 
which is about to sink down and Ml abroad, as into the dost and 
crumble of the grave — is a life within life, evermore organizing the 
soul anew. 

Nor doth it express the fulness only of the Spirit. It likewise rep- 
resents his overflowing by its oommunicativeneBs, budding and blos- 
soming forth in all earnestness of persuasion, and in all words of sound 
doctrine : while, like the citron in a genial soil and dimate, it bears a 
golden fruitage of good-works at the same time, the example waxing 
in contact with the exhortation, as tbe ripe orange beside Uie opening 
orange-flower. Yea, even his creativeness doth it shadow out by its 
own powers of impregnation and production (being eueh a one ae 
Paul the aged, and aUo aprieonerfor Jeme Ckriet, who begat to a 
Uedy hope hie eon Oneeimuein hie bonde) regenerating in and throni^ 
the Spirit the slaves of corruption, and ftigitives from a Ur grsatar 
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and harder maeter tban Philemoik The love of God, and tlMraforo 
God himself who is love, religion strives to express by love, and meaa- 
nres its growth by the increase and actayity of its love. For Chria" 
tian love is the last and divinest birth, the harmony, nni^, and god- 
like transfiguration of all the vital, inteDeetoal, moral, and spiritoal 
powers. Now it manifests itself as the sparkling and ebolHent spring 
of well'^oing in gifts and in labors ; and now as a ailfint foontain of 
patienoe and long-suffering, the fblnees of which no hatred or paia e- 
cation can ezhanst or diminish ; a more than oonqwror in the per> 
suasion, that neiiher dMtk, nor life, nor angelic nor prineipalUimt nor 
powen, nor tkinfft pr m on t, nor things to eome^ nor hoighty nor doptk^ 
nor any ot\or oroaUvre^ %haU he able to teparato U/rom Us loot ^f Qod 
which ii tfft OkriU Jmtt the Lord. (Rom. viiL 88, 89.) 

From Gk>d^s love through his Son, erndfied for ns from the begia- 
ning of the world, religion begins: and in love towards God and the 
oreatu'es of God it hath its end and completion. O, how heaven-like 
it is to sit among brethren at the feet of a minister who qwaks under 
the influence of love and is heard under the same influence 1 For all 
abiding and spiritual knowledge, infused into a grateliid and afleetion- 
ate fellow-Ohristian, is as the child of the mind that infbses it The 
defigfat which he gives he receives ; and in that.M|^t and liberal 
hour the gladdened preacher can scarce gather the ripe produce of to- 
day without dieoo'vering and looking forward to the green fruits and 
embtyons, the heritage and reversionary wealth of the days to 
come ; tall he bursts forth in prayer and thanksgiving — The Aorscst 
tnUy i$ plontooug, hut the labortre few. graeioma Lord ^ €ke 
Aortwi^ ooodfofrih lahoren into thg harteetl There ie no differenoe 
hetteeen Jo» and Greek, TTboM, Lord^ ooor ol^ art riok to aU that 
eaU upon thee. But how iAa2l they caU on him in whom thog haoo 
not heUoeed t and how ehail theg heUoeein him nfwhom thog hmee not 
heard f andhow ^ail thog hear without a preaehor f and how AaU 
they preach except the^ he cent t And ! hmo heamMi^ *IP**^ ^ 
fiMHmtoifM are tho/eet^him that hringeth good Udinge, thatpuhUek^ 
ethpeace, that hringeth glad tidinge of good thtnge^ thai pMiikA 
eahation ; that eaith unto the eaptioo ooulf Thy Ood roignoth ! Qod 
mani{feitedintheJleehhathredoemodthee/ Lord ^ the haroeetfOand 
forth Idhorort into thy haroeeL 

Join with me, reader I in the fervent prayer that we may seek 
witiiinus what we can never find elsewhere, that we may find within 
us what no words cen put there, that one only true religion, which 
ele vateth knowing into being, which is at once the scienoe of beingi 
and the being and the life of aH genuine scienoe. 
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Not wilihoTit great hesitatioii dioiild I ezpren a smipioioii oonoern- 
ing the genaineiieBa of any the least important passage in the New 
Teafcament, unless I conld adduce the most conohisiTe evidence fifom 
the earliest mannsoiipCs and commentators, in support of its interpo- 
lation : well knowing that saoh permission has already opmied a door 
to the most fearfol license. It is indeed, in its consequences, no less 
than an assnmed right of picking and choosing onr religion oat of the 
Scriptarea. Most assoredly I would nerer hazard a snggestion of thia 
kind in any instance in which the retention or the omission of the 
words could make the slightest difference with regard to fact, mi?«- 
de, or precept. Still less would I start the question, where the %- 
jwldUwf of their interpolation could he wrested to the discountenan- 
cing of any article of doctrine concerning which dissension existed : 
no, not though the douht or diahelief of the doctrine had heen eoor 
fined to those, whose £uth few hut themaelTee would honor with the 
name of Christianity ; however reluctant we might he, hoth from the 
courtesies of sodal life and the nohler charities of humility, to with- 
hold from the persons themselves the title of Ohristians. 

But as there is nothing in Matthew zii. 40, which would fiill within 
thia general rule, I dare permit myself to pn^ixwe the query, whether 
there does not exist internal evidence oi its heing a gloss of some 
unlearned, though pious, Ohristian of the first century, which has 
alipt into the textt The following are my reasons. 1. It is at all 
events a comment on the words of our Saviour, and no part of his 
q>eech. 8. It interrupts the course and breaks down the iq>plioatioa 
of our Lord's argument, as addressed to men who firom their unwil- 
lingness to sacrifice their vain traditions, gainful hypocrisy, and pride 
both of heart and of demeanor, demanded a mirade for the oonftma- 
tion of moral truths that must have borne witness to their own divin- 
ity in the oonsdences of all who had not rendered themselves con- 
science-proof. 8. The text strictly taken is irreconcilable with the 
&ct as it is afterwards related, and as it is universally accepted. I at 
least rem«nber no calculation of time, according to which the inter- 
space firom Friday evening to the earlieet dawn of Sunday morning, 
could be represented as three days and three nights. Ab three di^ 
our Saviour himself speaks oi it (John ii. 19) and so it would be de- 
scribed in common language as well as according to the use of tiie 
Jews; but I can find no other part of Scripture which authorises the 
phrase of tliree nights. This gloss is not found either in the repeti- 
tion of the circumstances by Matthew himself (xvi. 4), nor in Mark 
(viii. 12), nor in Luke (xii. 54). Mark's narration doth indeed most 
confirm my second reason, drawn from the purpose of our 
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Saviour's argament : for the alliiBion to the prophet Jonas Is omitted 
altogether, and the reftisal therefore rests on the depravity of the ap- 
plicants, as proved by the wantonness of the application itself. All 
signs most have been nseless to such men as long as the great sign of 
the times, the call to repentance, remained without effect.* 4. The 
gloss corresponds with the known fondness of the earlier Jewish con- 
verts, and indeed of the Christians in general of the first centory, to 
bring ont in detul and into exact sqnare every accommodation of the 
Old Testament, which they either fonnd in the GkMpels, or made for 
themselves. It is too notorious into what strange fimdes (not alwaya 
at safe distance from dangerous errors) the oldest uninspired writers 
of the Ofaristian Ohuroh were seduced by this pasnon of transmuting 
without Scriptural authority incidents, names, and even mere sounds 
of the Hebrew Scriptures, into Evangelical types and correspondences. 
An additional reason may perhaps occur to those who alone would 
be qualified to appreciate its force : namely, to Bibticsl scholars tBr 
miliar with the opinions and arguments of sundry doctors. Rabbinical 
as well as Ohristiian, respecting the first and second chapter of Jonah. 

(D.) 

In all ages of the Ohristian Church, and in the later period of the 
Jewish (that is, as soon as from their acquaintance first with the 
Oriental, and afterwards with the Oreek, philosophy the precursory 
and preparative influences of the Gospel began to work) there have 
existed individuals (Laodiceans in spirit, minims in faith, and nomi- 
naUsts in philosophy) who mistake outlines for substance, and distinct 
images for dear conceptions ; with whom, therefore, not to be a thing 
is the same as not to be at all. The contempt in which such persons 
hold the works and doctrines of all theologians before Orotius, and 
of all philosophers before Locke and Hartiey (at least before Bacon 
and Hobbes), is not accidental, nor yet altogether owing to that epi- 
demic of a proud ignorance occasioned by a diffused sciolism, whidi 
gave a sickly and hectic showiness to the latter half of the last cen- 
tury. It is a real instinct of self-defence acting offensively by antici- 
pation. For the authority of all the greatest names of antiquity is 
flill and dedsive against them ; and man, by the very nature of his 
birth and growth, is so much the creature of authority, that tha« is 
no way of effectually resisting it, but by undermining the reverence 
for the past in toU. Thus, the Jewish Prophets have, forsooth, a 
certain degree of antiquarian value, as being the only spedmens ex- 
tant of the oracles of a barbarous tribe ; the Evangelists are to be in- 
terpreted with a due allowance for their superstitious pr^udioes 
concerning evil spirits, and St Paul never suffers them to foi^ that 
h»had been brou^t up at the foet of a Jewish RabU ! The Greefai 
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indeed were a fise people in works of taste ; but as to their philoso- 
phers — the writings of PUito are smoke and flash from the witch's 
caldron of a disturbed imagination: — ^Aristotle's works a qniokset 
hedge of frnitless and thorny distinctions ; and all the philosophers 
before Plato and Aristotle fablers and allegorizers I 

Bnt these men haye had their day : and there are signs of the 
times clearly announcing that that day is verging to its dose. Even 
now there are not a few, on whose convictions it will not be uninflu* 
encive to know, that the power, by which men are led to the truth 
of things, instead of their appearances, was deemed and entitled the 
living and substantial Word of €k>d by the soundest of the Hebrew 
Doctors ; that the eldest and most profound of the Greek philosophers 
demanded assent to their doctrine, mainly as ao^a ^eoTrapadoro^, that 
is, a traditionary wisdom that had its origin in inspiration ; that these 
men referred the same power to the vOp deiiow inrd 6uhkowto^ Aoyov ; 
and that they were scarcely less express than their scholar Philo Ju- 
dsDUs, in their affirmations of the Logos, as no mere attribute or qual- 
ity, no mode of abstraction, no personification, but literally and mys- 
teriously J>eu8 alter et idem. 

When education has disciplined the minds of our gentry for aus- 
terer study ; when educated men shall be ashamed to look alnroad 
for truths that can be only found within ; within themselves they 
will discover, intuitively wiU they discover, the distinctions between 
the light that lighteth ewry man that eemeth into the world ; and the 
understanding, which forms the peeulium of each man, as different in 
extent and value from another man's understanding, as his estate may 
be from his neighbor's estate. The words of St. John i. 7-12, are in 
their whole extent interpretable of the understanding, which derives 
its rank and mode of being in the human race (that is, as flu* as it 
may be contrasted with the instinct of the dog or elephant, in all, 
which constitutes it human understanding) from the universal light 
This light comes therefore as to its own. Being rejected, it leaves 
the understanding to a world of dreams and darkness : for in it alone 
is life and the life ie the light of men. What then but apparitions can 
remain to a philosophy, which strikes death through all things vis- 
ible and invisible; satisfies itself then only when it can explain 
those abstractions of the outward senses, which by an unconscious 
irony it names indifferently facts and phamomena^ mechanically — 
that is, by the kws of death ; and brands with the name of mysti- 
cism every solution grounded in life, or the powers and intuitions of 

lifef 

On the other hand, if the light be received by faith, to such under- 
standings it delegates the privilege (i^oveiav) to become sons of God, 
expanding while it elevates, even as the beams of the sun incorporate 
with the mist, and make its natural darkness and earthly nature the 
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besrar and interprater of their own 1^017. 'Bar ^ norf^ofrr, «* /4 

The very same tnith is foond in a fragment of the Epheaian Hern- 
clitiis, preaerred by Stobcras. Si^ 96^ Xtytmrof lax^tplCta^ai xp4 t^ 
(v»v inamiv TpifoPTOi y^ wamtc ol dv^pu^wot vwm inr6 hfdt m^.^eiam 
(Ao/or ) «pare2 yip rvao^rov 6K6aw i^iXti, tuU iiapnti irdai Koi tttpiyivtroi,* 
—To disoooTBe rationally (if we wonld render the diBconive under- 
standing dieoouBe of reaaon) it behooTea ns to derive strength from 
that which is common to all men {ike light that Ughteth energ moii). 
For all human nnderstandings are nourished by the one Divine Word, 
whose power is commensurate with his will, and is sufficient for all 
and OYerfloweth {M$kUh in da/rhMmy o/nd » not eonUnm/td thmtin^ mr 
comprehended dy the darkneee). 

This was Heraditos, whose book is nearly six hundred years older 
than the Gospel of St. John, and who was proverbially entitled the 
Dark (6 norttvoc). But it waa a darkaww which Socrates would not 
condemn,! and which would probably appear to enlightened Chria- 
tians the darkness of proi^ecy, had the work, which he hid in the 
temple, been preserved to us. But obscuri^ is a word of many 
meanings. It may be in the subject; it may be in the author ; or it 
may be in the reader ;— and this again may originate in the state of 
the reader^s heart ; or in that ai his c^tacity ; or in his temper ; or 
in his accidental associations. Two kinds are especially pointed out 
by the divine Plato in his Sophistea. The beauty of the original ia 
beyond my reach. On my anxiety to gire the fhlness of the thon^t| 
I must ground my excuse for construing rather than translating The 
fidelity of the version may weU atone for its harshneas in a passage 
that deserves a meditation beyond the ministry of words, even the 
words of Plato himself, though in them, or nowhere, are to be heard 
the sweet sounds, that iasned from the head of Memnon at the touch 
of li^t — ^ One thing is the hardness to be understood of the sophist| 
another that of the philosopher. The former retreatiDg into the ob- 
scurity of that which hath not true being (na idi livTot\ and by long 
interoonxae aconatomed to the same, is hard to be known on account 
of the duskiness of the plaoe^ But the philosopher by contemplation 
of pure reason evermore approximating to the idea of true being 
(rvd 6vroc) is by no means easy to be seen on account of the splendor 
of that region. For the intellectual eyes of the many flit, and are in- 
capable iA looking fixedly toward the God-like.''t 



t Diogeoet Laertius has preserved the oharseteristic oritidam of So«»- 
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Tbere are, I am aware, persons who wilUngly admit, that not in 
articles of fidth alone, bat in the heights of geometry, and even in 
the necessary first principles of natoral philosophy, there exist tmths 
of apodictic force in reason, which the mere understanding strives in 
vain to comprehend. Take, as an instance, the descending series of 
infinites in every finite, a position which involves a contradiction for 
the nnderstanding, yet foDows demonstrably from the very definition 
of body, as that which fills a space. For wherever there is a space 
fiUedf there most be an extension to be divided. When ther^ore 
maxims generalized from appearances (fihmnanuna) are applied to 
•abstances ; when rules, abstracted or dedneed from forms in time 
and space, are nsed as measures of spiritual being, yea even of the 
Divine Katore which can not be compared or dassed (For my thoti{^At9 
are not your iMouffhttf neUkor art fowr ways nty ways, mnih tke Lord, 
Isdah Iv. 8) ; snch pfofeason can not bat protest against the whole 
procesB, as groonded on a gross mUabatit etc dXXo yhoc. Yet still 
they are disposed to toleimte it as a sort of sanative connter-exeite- 
ment, that holds in eheok the more dangerons disease of Methodism. 
Bnt I more than donbt of both the positions. I do not thinli: Meth- 
odism, Oalviaistie or Wesleyan, the more dangerons disease; and 
even iif it were, I should deny that it is at all likely to be connteraeted 
by the rational Christianity of onr modem Alogi (XSyoc viartot AXoyoc f) 
who, mistaking unity for sameness, have been pleased, by a misnomer 
not less contradictory to their own tenets than intolerant to those of 
Christians in general, to entitle themselves Unitariaas. The two con- 
tagions attack each a wholly Afferent class of minds and tempers, 
and each tends to produce and Justify the other, acoordin^y as the 
predisposition of the patient may chance to be. If fanatidsm be as 
a fire in the flooring of the Church, the idoJism of the unspiritualind 
nnderstanding is the dry rot in its beams and timbers. Tfipiv xfi^ 
opewvtiv /uiXXov i^ mptatip, says Heraditus.* It is not the sect of 
Unitarian Dissenters, bnt the spirit of Unitarianism in the members 
of the Church that alarms me. To what open revilings, and to what 
wluspered slanders, I sntj^^'^ ^7 lumie by this public avowal, I well 
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The aooomplbhed anthor of the Aroadia, the star <tf sereneBt bril- 
lianoe in the glorious oonstellation of Elizabeth^s conrt, onr EnglandV 
Sir Philip Sidney, the paramoont gentleman of Eorope, the pool, 
warrior, and statesman, held high ooaverae with Spenser on the idea 
of snpersensnal beanty ; on all ^^ earthly £ur and amiable," as the 
symbol of that idea ; and on mnsio and poesy as its living ednels. 
With the same genial reverenoe did the yoonger Algernon oommuie 
with Harrington and IGlton on the idea of a perfect State ; and in 
what sense it is true, that the men (that is, the aggregate dT the in- 
habitants of a country at any one time) are made fat the Slate, not 
the State for the men. Bat these lights shine no longer, or for a few. 
BxeufU : and enter in thdr stead Holofomes and Costard, masked as 
Metaphysics and Ck>mmon-Sense. And these too have their ideas. 
The former has an idea that Hnme, Hartley, and CondiUao, hare ex- 
ploded all ideas, bnt those of sensation ; he has an idea that he waa 
particularly pleased with the fine idea of the last-named phikwopber, 
that there is no absurdity in asking What color yiitne is off inas- 
much as the proper philosophic answers would be black, Uue, or 
botde-green, according as the coat, waistcoat, and small clothes mi 
diance to be of the person, tiie series of whose motions had 
the sensations, which formed our idea of yirtue. The latter has no 
idea of a better-flaTored haunch of Tenison than he dined off at the 
Albion. He admits that the French hare an excellent idea of cook- 
ing in general, but holds that their best cooks have no more idea of 
dressing a turtle than the gourmands themselves, at Paris, have any 
real idea of the true taste and color of the fat. 

It is not impossible tiiat a portion of the high value attached of late 
years to the dates and margins of our old folios and quartos may be 
transferred to their contents. Even now there existB a shrewd sue- 
pioion in the minds of reading men, that not only Plato and Aristotle, 
but even Scotns Erigena,* and the schoolmen ftom Peter Lombardt 
to Duns Scotus,t are not such mere blockheads, as they pass for with 
those who have never perused a line of their writings. What the re- 
sults may be, should this ripen into conviction, I can but guess. But 
all history seems to favor the persuasion I entertain, that in every age 
the speculative philosophy in general acceptance, the metaphysical 
opinions that happen to be predominant, wOl influence the theology 
of that age. Whatever is proposed for tiie belief, as true, must have 
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been previoiiflly admitted by reason as possible, as inToIriiig no ooih 
tradietion to the aniyersal forms or laws of thon^t, no inoompati- 
bility in the terms of* the proposition ; and the determination on this 
bead belongs ezdosiTely to the sdence of metai^ysios. In each artide 
oi faith embraced on oonviotion, the mind determines, first intmtively 
on its logioal possibility ; secondly, disonrsiyely, on its analogy to 
doctrines already beUeved, as well as on its ccNrrsspondenoe to the 
wants and faculties of onr natore ; and thirdly, historically, on the 
direct and indirect evidences. Bat the probability of an event is a part 
of its hist(»ic evidence, and constitntes its presnmptive proof^ or theevi- 
dence dpri&ri, Kow as the degree of evidence dposterioriy requisite in 
order to a satis&ctory proof of the actual occurrence of any h/ot stands, 
in an inverse ratio the stusngth or weakness of the evidence d jprtm 
(that is, a &ct probable in itself may be believed on slight testimony) ; 
it is manifest that of the three factors, by which the mind is deter- 
mined to the admission or r^ection of the point in question, the last, 
the historical, must be greatly influenced by the second, analogy, and 
that both depend on the first, logical congruity, not indeed as their 
cause or preconstituent, but as their indispensaUe condition ; so that 
the very inquiry concerning them is preposterous (aofuifta toQ ic^pou 
wporiptm) as long as the first remains undetermined. Again: the 
history of human opinions (ecdesiaBtical and philosophical history) 
confirms by manifold iostances, what attentive consideration of the 
position itself might have authorized us to presume, namely, that on 
all such subjects as are out of the sphere of the senses, and therefore 
incapable of a direct proof from outward experience, the questim 
whether any given position is logically impossible incompatible with 
reason) or only incomprehensible (that is, not redudble to the forms 
of sense, namely, time and space, or those of the understanding, 
namely, quantity, quality, and relation) in other words, the question, 
whether an assertion be in itself inconceivable, or only by us un- 
imaginable, will be decided by each individual according to the po- 
sitions assumed as first principles in the metaphysical system which 
he has previously adopted. Thus the existence of a Supreme Reason, 
the creator of the material universe, involved a contradiction for a 
disciple of Epicurus, who had convinced himself that causative thought 
was tantamount to something out of nothing or substance out of 
shadow, and incompatible with the axiom, 2^%hU ex nihilo : While on 
the contrary to a Platonist this position, that thought or mind essen- 
tially, mI 9en9u amtiMnti, is causative, is necessarily pre-supposed in 
every other truth, as that without which every &ct of experience 
would involve a contradiction in reason. Now it is not denied that 
the framers of our Ohurch Liturgy, Homilies and Articles, entertained 
metaphysical oiHnions irreconcilable in their first principles with the 
system of f^»eoidative philosophy which has been taught in this coun- 
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try, and only not vniTeraaDy reoeived, sioee the Msertfid and 
erally MieTed defeat of the^0h<^of WorooBter (the exoellent Ml- 
lingfleet) in hia fiMoaooa ooatroTany ivith ICr. Loeko. Aaanredly 
therefore it is well worth the eonaideration of oor Olei|sy whether It 
b at all probable in itself^ or oongrooae with ezperienoe, that the de- 
puted Artioles oi oor Ohoroh ib reBe t u Hi et endemdu ahoidd be 
adopted with sin^eneea of heart, and in the fight of knowledge^wheii 
the groonda and first philoeophy, on whieh the firameva themeelTea 
roated the antecedent ere^bility (may we not add even the rarelabQ- 
ity ?) of the Articlea in qneation, have been exohanged te pi^MipIea 
the meat dissimilar, if not oontraiyt It may be said and ^y, that 
the Soriptnrea, and not metaphysioal syatems, are oor beet and nhi* 
mate authority. And donbtless, on Rerelation we mast rriy for the 
troth of the dodiinea. Yet what ia considered incapable of being 
coBcelTed aa poeaible, will be deemed incapable of having bean ra- 
▼ealed aa real : and that phikeophy haa hitherto had a negative voloa^ 
aa to tiie interpretation of the Soriptorea in high and doctrinal pmnlBi 
la proved by the course of argument adopted In tiie contro verii a l 
volnmea of aU the orthodox divinea from Origan to Biahop Bdl, aa 
weli as by the very ^flbreot sense attaohed to the aama texts by 
the disciples of the modem aisliy AytifiM, wherever they have been 
at liberty to form their own creeda according to their own expoal*- 
tlons. 

I repeat the 4nestion then : is it likely, that the fohh of oor ancsa- 
tots irill be retained when th^ philosophy is n^feoted, — refected A 
prieri^ aa baoeleas notions not worth inqoiring into, aa obaolete emra 
which it wonld be slaying the skin to confotet Shonld the answer 
be in'the negative, it would be no strained inference that the Oleigy 
at leaat, as the conservators of the national foith, and the accredited 
rapresentativea of learning in general- amongst na, might with great 
advantage to their own peace of mind qualify thenuelves to judge for 
tiiemselves concerning the comparative worth and soKdity of the two 
schemes. Let them make the experiment^ whether a patient re- 
hearing of their predecessor's cauae, with enough of predilection for the 
men to counterporae the prejudices against their system, might not 
induce them to move for a new trial ; — a result of no mean impor- 
tance in my opinion, were it on this account alone, that it would re- 
«dl certain ex-dignitaries in the book-repubBo from their long exHe 
on the shelves of our pul^ librariea t» their dd fomiUar station on 
the reading deaks of our theological students. However strong tiie 
presumpten were in ihvor of principles avthoiiaed by namea that 
must needs be so dear and venerable to a ndnister of the Ohurdh in 
England, aa those of Hooker, Whitaker, Field, Donne, Selden, Stfl- 
Hn^eet--<ma8culine intelleots, formed under the robust diac^iline of 
an age memorable for keenness of research, and iron indnstiy)-^ no 
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undue preponderance from any previons weight in this Boale will be 
Apprehended by minds capable of estimating the oonnter-wei^ts, 
which it most firftt bring to a balance in the scale opposite. The ob- 
stinacy of opinions that have always been taken for granted, opinions 
unassailable even by the remembrance of a doubt, the silent acoresoenoe 
of belief from the unwatched depositions of a general, never-contra- 
dicted, hearsay; the concurring suffrage of modem books, all pre-sup- 
posing or re-asserting the same principles with the same confidence, and 
with the same contempt for all prior systems ; — and among these, works 
of highest authority, appealed to in our Legislature, and lectured on at 
our Uniyersities ; the very books, perhaps, that called forth our own 
first efforts in thinking ; the solutions and confutations in which must 
therefore have appeared ten-fold more satisfactory from their having 
g^ven us our first information of the difficulties to be solved^ of the 
opinions to be confuted. — ^Verily, a clergyman^s partiality towards the 
tenets of his forefathers must be intense beyond all precedent, if it 
can more than sustain itself against antagonists so strong in them- 
selves, and with such mighty adjuncts. 

Nor in this enumeration dare I (though fully aware of the obloquy 
to which I am exposing myself) omit the noticeable &ct, that we have 
attached a portion even of our national glory (not only to the system 
itself^ that system of disguised and decorous Epicureanism, which has 
been the only orthodox philosophy of the last hundred years ; but 
also, and more emphatically) to the name of the assumed father of 
thesystem, whoraised it to its present pride of place, and almost uni- 
versal acceptance throughout Europe. And how was this effected? 
Extrinsically, by all the causes, consequences, and accompaniments 
of the Revolution in 1688 : by all the opinions, interests, and passions, 
which counteracted by the sturdy prejudices of the malcontents with 
the Revolution ; qualified by the compromising character of its chief 
conductors ; not more propelled by the spirit of enterprise and hazard 
in our conmiercial towns, than kept in check by the characteristic vu 
imertia of the peasantry and landholders ; both parties cooled and 
lessoned by the equal fiiilure of the destruction, and of the restora- 
tion, of monarchy ; — it was effected extrinsicaUy, I say, by the same 
influences, which— -{not in and of themselves, but with all these and 
sundry other modifications)— combined under an especial control of 
Providence to perfect and secure the mi^estic temple of the British 
Oonstitution : — ^but the very same which in France, without this prov- 
idential counterpoise, overthrew the motiey &bric of feudal opprea- 
sion to build up in its stead the madhouse of Jacobinism. Intrinsi- 
cally, and as fiu* as the philosophic scheme itself is alone concerned, 
it was effected by the mixed policy and ftoiiAommM, with which the 
author contrived to retain in his celebrated work whatever the system 
possesses of soothing fbr the indolence, and of flattering for the vanity, 

VOL. I. X 
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of znaii'B average nnderatandingB : while he kq>t out 6f si^t all iti 
darker features which outrage the instiiiotiTe faith and moral feelin^B 
of mankind, ingeniously threading-on the dried and shrivelled, yet 
still wholesome and nntritions, fruits plucked from the rich grafts of 
ancient wisdom, to the harren and worse than harren %-tree of the 
mechanic philosophy. Thus, the sennhle Christians, the angeU qf the 
ehureh o/Laodieeay with the numerous and mighty sect of their ad- 
mirers, delighted with the discovery that they could purchase the de- 
cencies and the oreditahleness of religion at so small an expenditure 
of faith, extolled the work for its pious conclusions : while the infi- 
dels, wiser in their generation than the children (at least than these 
nominal children) of light, eulogized it with no less zeal for the sake 
of its principles and assumptions, and with the foresight of those ob- 
vious and only legitimate conclusions, that might and would be de- 
duced from them. Great at all times and almost incalculable are the 
influences of party spirit in exaggerating contemporary reputation; 
but never perhaps from the first syllable of recorded time were they 
exerted under such a concurrence and coigunction of fortunate acd- 
dents, of helping and furthering events and drcumstanoes, as in the 
instance of Mr. Locke. 

I am most fully persuaded, that the principles both of taste, morals, 
and religion taught in our most popular eampendia of moried and po- 
litical philosophy, natural theology, evidences of Christianity, and the 
like, are false, ixgurions, and debasing. But I am likewise not lees 
deeply convinced that all the well-meant attacks on the writings of 
modem infidels and heretics, in support either of the miracles or of 
the mysteries of the Christian religion, can be of no permanent util- 
ity, while the authors themselves join in the vulgar appeal to common 
sense as the one infallible judge in matters, which become subjects of 
philosophy only, because they involve a contradiction between this 
common sense and our moral instincts, and require therefore an arbi- 
ter, which containing both emineiU&r must be higher than either. We 
but mow down the rank misgrowth instead of cleansing the soil, as long 
as we ourselves protect and manure, as the pride of our garden, a tree 
of fftlse knowledge, which looks fiiir and showy and variegated with 
fruits not its own, that hang from the branches which have at various 
times been ingrafted on its stem ; but from the roots of which under 
ground the runners are sent off, that shoot up at a distance and bring 
forth the true and natural crop. I will speak plainly, though in so 
doing I must bid defiance to all the flatterers of the folly and fooliah 
•elf-oittnion of the half-instructed many. The articles of our Church, 
and the true prinoipks of government and social order, will never be 
effectually and consistently maintained against their antagonists till 
the champions have themselves ceased to worship the same Baal with 
their enemies, till they have cast out the common idol from the re- 
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066866 of iheir own oonyiotions, and with it the whole eervice and 
oeremonial of idolism. While all parties agree in their abjnration of 
Plato and Aristotle, and in their oontemptaous neglect of the School- 
men and the scholastic logic, withont which the excellent Selden (that 
gennine English mind whose emditioD, broad, deep, and manifold at^ 
it was, is yet less remarkable than his robnst healthful common sense) 
a£Srms it impossible for a divine thoroughly to comprehend or reputa- 
bly to defend the whole undiminished and unadulterated scheme of 
Catholic faith, while all alike preassume, with Mr. Locke, that the 
mind contains only the reliques of the senses, and therefore proceed 
tTith him to explain the substance from the shadow, the voice from 
the echo, — they can but detect each the other^s inconsistencies. The 
champion of orthodoxy will victoriously expose the bald and staring 
incongruity of the Socinian scheme witli the language of Scripture, 
and with ^e final causes of all revealed religion : — ^the Socinian will 
retort on the orthodox the incongruity of a belief in mysteries vnth 
his own admissions concerning the origin, and nature of all tenable 
ideas, and as triumphantly expose the. pretences of believing in a 
form of words, to which tiie believer himself admits that he can at- 
^ tach no consistent meaning. Lastly, the godless materialist, as the 
only consistent because the only consequent reasoner, will secretly 
laugh at both. If these sentiments should be just, the consequences 
are so important that every well-educated man, who has given proo& 
that he has at least patiently studied the subject, deserves a patient 
hearing. Had I not the auUiority of the greatest and noblest intel- 
lects for at least two thousand years on my side, yet from the vital 
interest of the opinions themselves, and their natural, unconstrained, 
and (as it were) spontaneous coalescence with the faith of the Oatho- 
lie CSiurch (they being, moreover, the opinions of its most eminent 
Fathers), I might appeal to all orthodox Christians, whether they ad- 
here to the faith only or both to the faith and forms of the Church, 
in the words of my motto: Ad isthoec qtuBso voSj gualiacungru^ prima 
wdeantur atpeetu attendite, ut qui vobisforaan insanire videa/r^ aaltem 
quHnu inscmicHn rationibua eognoacatis. 

There are still a few, however, young men of loftiest minds, and 
the very stuff out of which the sword and shield of truth and honor 
are to be made, who will not withdraw all confidence from the writer, 

although 

Til tni«, that pantonale Ibr aneleiit truths 
And honoring with reUgfons lore the great 
Of elder times, he hsted to excess, 
With an nnqoiet and Intolerant soom. 
The hollow poppets of a hoUow age 
Ever idolatrous, and dianging ever 
Its worthless idols I* 

• Poet. Works, vn. p. 153,— Ed. 
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a few there are, who will still less be indisposed to follow him in his 
milder mood, wheneyer their Friend, 

Piercing the loDg-ne^ecled bolj cave, 
Th« haunt otMcnre of Old Philoiophy, 
ShaU bid with lifted torch ita Btarry walls 
SparklC) as erst they sparkled to the flame 
or odorous lamps tended by saint and sage I* 

I have hinted, above, at the necessity of a glossary, and I will con- 
clude tliese supplementary remarks with a nomenclature of the prin- 
cipal terms which occur in the elements of speculative philosophy, in 
their old and rightful sense, according to my belief; at all events the 
sense in which I have myself employed them. The most general term 
(genits aummum) belonging to the speculative intellect, as distinguished 
from acts of the will, is Representation, or (still better) Presentation. 

A conscious Presentation, if it refers exclusively to the subject, as 
a modification of his own state of being, is = Sensation. 

The same if it refers to an Object, is = Perception. 

A Perception, immediate and individual, is = an Intuition. 

The same, mediate, and by means of a character or mark common 
to several things, is = a Conception. 

A Conception, extrinsic and sensuous, is = a Fact, or a Cognition. 

The same, purely mental and abstracted from the forms of the un- 
derstanding itself = a Notion. 

A notion may be realized, and becomes cognition ; but that which 
is neither a sensation nor a perception, that which is neither individual 
(that is, a sensible intuition) nor general (that is, a conception), which 
neither refers to outward facts, nor yet is abstracted from the forma 
of perception contained in the understanding ; but which is an educt 
of the imagination actuated by the pure reason, to which there neither 
is nor can be an adequate correspondent in the world of the senses ; — 
tliis and this alone is = an Idea. Whether ideas are regulative only, 
according to Aristotle and Kant ; or likewise constitutive, and one 
with the power and life of nature, according to Plato, and Plotinus 
(ev Xoyv Cw') V^t «a^ V C"^ v^ Tb ^f tuv dv^ponuv) is the highest prob- 
lem of philosophy, and not part of its nomenclature.! 

* PoeUcal Works, VTI. p. 154.— £rf. 

t See Table Talk, Vf. p. TQi.—Ed, See also Kant*s KHtik 4er rctasn Vtmnx^; 
elusion of the chapter Fra dtn Idttn U^erhaupt^^m. Ed. 
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